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Our Cash Commission 








Representatives 
EARN 
LARGE INCOMES 


The pay is excellent for ALL your time, or for whatever you can spare. No capital is 
necessary, but some money will help you to start in THE MOST PROFITABLE WAY. Write 
for full particulars of OUR NEW METHOD. 

Even if you possess less than average ability, but will work industriously eight hours daily you 
can earn $12.00 a week by OUR NEW METHOD on a capital of $18.75. 

If you possess good average ability and will attend to business eight hours daily you can earn 
$21.00 weekly by OUR NEW METHOD on a capital of $27.90. 

If you are naturally adapted to subscription soliciting and are disposed to hustle eight hours 
daily you can earn $31.50 weekly by OUR NEW METHOD on a capital of $33.40. 

Your money is absolutely secured. There is no chance of losing it and the business WILL 








PAY the worker of fair intelligence and education who merely goes ahead on our very clear instructions. 
Experienced solicitors with crew managing capacity wanted. GREAT PROFITS SURE. 


We wish you to know about Our New Method Plan because it is a great money maker 
for solicitors. 


Nearly $2,000 was earned in August by fourteen leaders especially pushing it, prominent 
among whom may be mentioned: 
Mr. W. G. Smith, Mr. E. A. Johnson, Mr. S. E, Lee, Mr. George Reich, 
Mr. James Parker, Mr. R. A. Goodwin, Mr. H. M. Goodwin, 
Mr. M. V. Brown and the Misses Schermerhorn. 
Although August weather is generally considered enervating, and this year was no exception, 
we broke all previous records for one month in our Agency Department. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW is a [loney /[aker 
AND THE NEW PLAN WINS 


If YOU wish to do well with us, write TO-DAY 
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Renew Promptly 


The month and year printed after your 
name on the wrapper of your PicrorIAL 
Review shows the date of the last issue 
you will receive.’ As all subscriptions are 
discontinued on expiration, your renewal 
should be forwarded promptly, so that you 
may not miss an issue. 

Please remit by money order or regis- 
tered letter, but not by check. 
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Subscription Terms | 


Pictor1AL REvIEW is $1.00 the year by 
subscription, postage paid, in North’ Amet- 
ica, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. Single copies, 15 cents. 

We duplicate any offer, including Picto- 
RIAL Review, which may be advertised by a 
reliable agency or publisher. 

Give your old address as well as the new 
one when writing us of a change. 

















Talks to! Our Readers 











My Dear Reaper:—Here are 
some questions in your own inter- 
ests that I wish to put to each 
woman who reads these pages and 
uses at some t’me or other paper 
patterns of skirts and waists and 
jockets for herself or her children: 

Has it not often happened to you 
that when opening a paper pattern 
you mixed up the different parts? 
Have you not often been obliged to 
buy additional material because you 
had cut the pattern out wrong, or 
because you did not lay it out on 
the material in the most economical 
way? Or haye you not spoiled the 
whole garment because you did not 
match stripes or checks or did 
not cut the pattern on the 
lengthwise fold of the 


If you could be 
guaiaueed against these 
accidents that are only 
too liable to happen 
to the inexperi- 
enced home 
dressmaker— 
wou'dn’t you praise 
that pattern, use no .} 
other, tell your friends: 
about it laud _ it 
everywhere until you had 

every one youl 
knew to get 


no qther? 

Now this mee « against 
those accidents that have _ resulted 
in misfit garments" is exact!y what 
we have in store for you! 

The Picrorta, Review, with its pat- 
terns, the favorita magazine of so many 
fiousewives in America and Canada. has op- 
plied for a patent for a 

Cutting Guide and a 

Construction Guide 
which will be furhished, free of charge, 
commencing with the December styles 
published about November Ist, and with all 
patterns published after that date. By means 
of these guides, you will be assured, when 
using a PicrortaAL’ Review pattern, against 
spoiling cloth or buying more goods than is 
necessary. 


THINK OF THE SAVING WE MAKE 
POSSIBLE FOR YOU! 

After you have taken the pattern out of its 
envelope, lay it out on the material according 
to the illustration of the cutting guide. Re- 
sult:—You will use the least quantity of mate- 
rial; you will cut properly all the different 
parts; you will match the material’s figures if 
it has stripes or checks; you will avoid the 
faults that cause the sagging of skirts at the 
sides, and above all you will accomplish the 


and 


persuaded 






work without fretting or nervousness over loss 
of time, material and money. 

Then, when you sew the parts together, lay 
them out according to the instructions of the 
Construction Guide. It will be child’s play to 
fit the different parts together correctly, to at- 
tach vests, sleeves, pockets, etc., in their proper 
places and sew on trimmings, belts and col- 


_jars so that they set in stylish tailor-made 


manner. 4 

PictorraAL Review patterns are known among 
the highest class dressmakers as the most up- 
to-date in regard to style, embodying as they 
do all the characteristic novelties that are cre- 
ated in Paris and bringing them out within 
thirty days after they appear in the French 
capital. These patterns are known, too, for 
their fitting qualities, being absolutely correct 


CUTTING Gant 
2187 










established upon a foundation of excel- 
lence as strong as it is lofty. 

You, the readers to whom this “talk” 
is addressed, can, if you will, help your 
sister home workers who are struggling 
with unsatisfactory patterns to find the y 
easiest way out of their difficulties by 7. 

. 
2 





entreating them to use the patterns you 
have found good without this improve- ‘ 
ment, and that with it are of supreme 7 
value. Let the friends of the Picrortac 
Review patterns, who must also be friends of 
any progressive way of work, help on this 
effort we are making to benefit the home 
workers of the world; let them go to -the dry- 
goods stores in the towns where they live and 
ask for these patterns; let them, if told that 
the patterns are not kept,.make requisition fo- 
them as the commissary of an 
= requisition 


makes 
for 


army 















will have to keep 


ee aN [ag@e necessaries 
VESTA — | (* zeal y, bie 7 for his men, and 
demand so often 

as that in self-de- 
ye ay ln fense the stores 









tllemselves sup- 


plied to meet the 


wishes of cus- 
tomers. In this 
Way vou will 

























in proportions, and the perfection of grace in 
lines, wholly eliminating that home-made ap- 
pearance so obvious in garments made by other 
patterns, and substituting the ever-desirable 
air that the French call chic. 

With the addition of the Cutting Guide and 
the Construction Guide there can be.no ques- 
tion that the PicrortaL Review patterns will 
soon stand first in the estimation of every 
woman of this great country, their fame being 


Supzort the 
requisition for the patterns to %e con- 
tinually ready for you. 

We appzeciate the receptiot. 
have always given our work, 
and we 
you will believe we are unceasing 
in our efforts to improve for you 
all departments and all work that 

is set before you. 


ATTENTION ! 


Again we beg our readers who send us or- 
ders of any kind to enclose name and address! 
Many persons write for patterns and send 
money but give no address; we are therefore 
unable to fill the order and are 
hold it until further instructions come. 
the address is omitted in the 
and we aré helpless while the 
tomer doubtless thinks us neglectful. 

The same thing happens with orders 
dress plaiting; express packages come 
taining skirts but no name accompanies them; 
letters come enclosing money and_ saying 
skirts were sent to be plaited but giving no 
address or description by which we can iden- 
tify them. Then, as in the case of patterns, 
letters come demanding why we have not for- 
warded the skirts. 

Let it be understood by all who order any- 
thing from the Pictortat Review that lack of 
response means that no address has accom- 
panied the order, therefore send address! 


you 
and our 


endeavor for ‘you, beg that 


obliged to 
Often 
letter 

cus- 


second 
waiting 


for 
con- 
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PORTRAITS OF NOTABLE YOUNG WOMEN -I. 


The Crown Princess of Prussia 


(Photograph by Voigt.) 








The Crown Princess of Prussia, whose charming portrait is the first otf a series of ~JiNotabDie 
Young Women” which will appear from time to tame in these pages, has been the central figuie 
around whom the hopes of ‘the Fatherland” have centred since she became the wife of the heir 
apparent to the throne in June, 1905. The marriage of the Crown Prince Frederick William, to the 
Duchess Cecilia of Mecklenburg-Schwerin was not an international alliance, but it drew more closely 
together the interests of the German Empire, and now that the recent birth of a son has given 
a direct heir presumptive to the throne, it is regarded with increasing approbation by the nation. 
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In the Swing of Things 


HE most astonishing thing that has hap- 
pened in the world this last month, and 
one of especial significance to women and 

children, is the order that has gone forth from 
the White House regarding a simplification of 
the spelling of our language. As an English per- 
son, who is more of a wag than most members of 
that nation are, remarked the other day, “Then 
call it the American language, it has no right to 
be called English anymore.” Granted, admitted 
and agreed. And why may we_not have a lan- 
guage adapted from another? That is what 
every language is—what every language always 
will be. English is not what it was in Shake- 
speare’s time, much less what it was in Chau- 
cer’s. We do not want to turn our mother 
tongue suddenly into such new channels that we 
shall create «a Tower of Babel confusion, but we 
do want to help to improve it and make it 
clearer and more consistent than it is. 

Now, in all things the effect of home opinion 
is almost incalculable; and home opinion is 
founded upon the opinion held by the mother or 
household guide of the family. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest importance that this household 
guide should have reasonable ideas on the 
subjects that interest the family, and as each 
member of the family will be sure to have 
especial interest in some subject the others 
have little interest in, it follows that the 
sympathetic household guide must, in order 
to help each one, know something of many 
different subjects. - This seems rather “a large 
order,” does it not? But I assure you it is 
a most imperative one—that is, if the house- ° 
hold guide wishes to have and to hold a vital 
place in the life of each one of the family. 
To do this she must be “in the swing of 
things.” 

These things will probably comprehend, for 
her family, such wide-apart topics as roller 
skating and the last book on Christian Science 
or hypnotism, so that she must have a nimble 
intelligence. You will be ‘inclined, perhaps, to 
say she must then be a genius, and that few 
are geniuses and to try to be one, if not born 
And I reply: No, it is not 
necessary to be a genius at all, and it is not 


so, is impossible. 


impossible for any loving woman to take an 
interest and have a little knowledge of even 
such vastly different subjects as these men- 
tioned. The will to do will accomplish the 
deed in nearly everything, and in this matter 
there is so much to help the woman who 
really desires to be in the ¢wing of things. 
Pray understand that by this “swing of 
thmgs” is not meant the social whirl at all; 


By F. LORENCE 


ance with what is going on in the world and 
with those things your own little home world is 
especially interested in. And if you have thought 
this impossible, let me tell you how it can be 
made easily possible. 


In most small towns, to say nothing of large. 


cities, there are usually given through the Win- 
ter lectures touching upon nearly all the ques- 
tions of the day, from the wars of the Far East 
to the strikes or insurance troubles in our own 
midst. What lectures do not touch upon, wom- 
en’s clubs are very apt to take up, and an hour 
once a week spent at such meetings wll keep 


"even the woman who never reads, or who thinks 


she has no time to read, in touch with many 
of these topics. In New York City the Free 
Lecture Course to the People was organized to 
meet this very condition. It was found that in 
the great city where so many foreigners, congre- 
gated and became citizens, the adults were soon 
left behind in intelligence by their children who 
were being taught in the schools. The pitifulness 
and shame of seeing parents mortified by their 
ignorance suggested the idea to educate them by 


amusing them with lectures which would em- 
brace subjects they ought to know about. Dr. 
Leipziger, who had lectured so much in this 
country and Europe, is the man who started anil 
has carried on this splendid work. Similar work 
can be done and is done in many other places, 
and it is lectures and club work that has bui.t 
up many an insignificant village. 

But there are other ways to get in the swing 
of things if it is not possible to attend lectures 
or to read the voluminous daily papers. Anyone 
who will read the papers- will find the con- 
densation of all the events of the month put so 
clearly that the least thinking can understand 
them. Besides this magazine, nearly every peri- 
odical has a department on “Current Events,” 
and the great topics are generally noticed in 
longer articles. Often it is not necessary to read 
all of an article; a few paragraphs will give the 
busy woman enough idea of what is going on to 
enable her to answer without stupidity if hus- 
band or son speaks of the matter. No less im- 
portant is it to know what it is people are read- 
ing in fiction, for good ‘fiction is always a re- 
flection, almost a photograph, of events, motives, 














what is meant is the having a bowing acquaint- 


SING—SING—MUSIC WAS GIVEN 


To brighten the gay and kindle the loving; 
Souls here, like planets in heaven, 
By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving. 
Beauty may boast of her eyes and her cheeks, 
But love from the lips his true archery wings; 
And she who but feathers the dart when she 
speaks, 
At once sends it home to the heart when she 
sings. 
Then sing—sing—Music was given 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the loving; 
Souls here, like planets in heaven, 
By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving. 


When Love, rocked by his mother, 
Lay sleeping as calmly as slumber could make 
him, 
“Hush, hush,” said Venus, “no other 
Sweet voice but his own is worthy to wake 
him.” 
Dreaming of music he slumbered the while 
Till faint from his lips a soft melody broke, 
And .Venus, enchanted, looked on with a smile, 
While Love to his own sweet singing awoke! 
Then sing—sing—Music was given 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the loving; 
Souls here, like planets in heaven, 
By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving. 
—TuHomas Moore. 





characteristics of just such people as one 
meets daily. Deliver me from the men or 
women who never read fiction, for they are 
sure not tc be sympathetically interested in 
anything outside of themselves. 

As to the busiest woman claiming that she 
has “no time to read,” really you know that 
is stretching the truth. There is always time 
to do important things. The women who de- 
clare they have no time to read are, first, not 
lovers of reading no matter what they say; 
and, second, they do not realize the impor- 
tance of taking, every day, some mental food. 
They cannot keep physical health and strength 
without physical food, and they cannot keep 
up with or be of help to their families’ mental 
growth unless they reinforce their minds. The 
reason that reading will feed the mind better 
than conversation does, is that the things 
written are always the expression of the best 
ideas people have, whereas their spoken 
thoughts are often given hastily and thoug it- 
lessly. The busiest women owe it to them- 
selves and to others to spend at least one 
little half hour of each day, in good readinz 
that will keep them up to date in the world. 

To the busy woman the Public Library of 
her town or district will supply her needs; she 
has only to consult the librarian in charge and 
tell her or him what she most wants to keep 
up in and in such events as the recent effort 
to simplify the spelling of our language she 











needs to ferm an cpinion. 
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| “ Where the Laugh Comes In 
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: . Shown by Our Clever Cartoonist 
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Again our cartoonist makes us laugh As the season for the horse show has 
at the long and the short in the fashion come our cartoonist offers an appropri- 
world. He shows a fat little woman’s ate sketch. The reader sees through the 

cppreciation of round-about stripes and good-luck horse-shoe’s curve the picture 

' I’mpire jacket, and the lank, lean lady’s fad for long stripes and of a young lady, clad in stylish long coat and veil-draped hat, 
\ tight-fitting hip-length coat. The slender one’s big befeathered making away to the show. Now reverse the page; look at the 
hat bobs about like a bean-pole decoraticn, while her chubby picture wp-side-down. What do you see? Good, isn’t it? And 
sister’s ample pte is adorned w'th a beflowered pancake toque. if a lump of sugar or a Fall pippin were thrown into that dang- 
So the lauch is once more on both sides in this jocund play. ling basket, don’t you believe you'd hear a good horse laugh? 
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OT the Summer styles that have been pop- 
N ular for skirts, but the ever-beloved and 
becoming plaited model will be the one in 
favor for Autumn. If this will not have alto- 
gether an accordion effect, it will, nevertheless, 
have lines made fine cnough to remind one of 
the knife-plaitings once so admired for narrow 
rufflings. 
pear in all kinds of fabrics from the most dia- 
phanous to the heavy wools used for Wé:nter 
gowns. But though plaited skirts will be more 
often seen than others, a few gored models will 
be followed, especially for velvet. 


These plaits, laid in clusters, will ap- 


AGAIN THE SEPARATE SKIRT. 

The economical woman who was grieved at the 
bare idea of abandoning the separate skirt as 
Fashion has often threatened to compel her to do, 
may rejoice at its complete restoration to favor 
Apparently, like the shirt-waist, it is here to stay. 
Indeed, the two cannct go alone—where one is 
there the other must be also. The separate skirt 
will adhe-e to the elegant plainncss for which it 
has ever been noted; it will not be trimmed except 
perhaps by bands or straps of the same material, 
or unless it is made cf some goods more adapted 
for dress occasions than for outdoor wear. Such 
skirts as these last w ll be made of voile or of 
chiffon cloth, and black will be the preferred color. 
Appropriate models for them are shown on p. 20. 
For the dressy skirt, trimmings of appliqué in 
silk, velvet or lace; trimmings of silk braids, of 
embroidered silk cr cf bands of silk will be seen. 
On the tailored silk skirt of taffetas or peau de 
cygne, the only trimming allowed will be buttons; 
but these will be as costly as the purse will buy. 
Besides the voiles and cloths, some materials that 
seemed not to have won a just recognition last 
year make claim for notice with the better-dressed 
women. There are shadow-plaids in cloth whose 
lustre makes it, at a d’stance, look like silk, 
check of two-tone dull effects in the same mate- 
rial, and brcken-plaid designs in worsteds. 

Striped materials will be found to save the situ- 
ation for the over-stout person, while velvet and 
velveteen will have almost as much prominence as 
broadcloth, which will be given the palm as the 
season’s choicest material. The chiffon broad- 
cloth, that can be also a mid-Winter goods for 
elegant costumes, is above all cloths a lovely and 
desirable choice. 

COLORS IN COSTUME 

This Autumn, green and brown will run a 
gamut of shades. There will be gray, too, for the 
woman who likes this Quakerish tint or for her 
of the rose-leaf complexion. Very chic tailored 
costumes are made of gray cloth with collar and 
cuffs of a darker shade of the same color. An- 
other combination of color is a material of black 
ground with a plaid faintly suggested in white. 
When velvet is used for costutmes, black is the 
favorite. But in spite of the preference of Fash- 
ion herself, colors w’ll always be regulated more 
by the taste of the individual wearer than by the 


And this should be 
Al- 
most any complexion is enhanced by black velvet 
relieving it, but some are much more improved 
by the contrast of a tint that is complementary 
rather than contrasting. 


mere fancy of the moment. 
so, especially in regard to its becomingness. 


TRIM MINGS 

As before said, self-trimming of bands and 
straps will be chiefly used, but where anything 
else is chosen it will be entire braid in silk or 
wool and set on in straight lines or in appliqué 
figures, or else velvet. This last will be used for 
collar and cuffs, if it appears at all on the cos- 
tume, and in addition there may be waistcoats, 
buttons, pipings and appliqué designs. Oriental 
gimps, braids or silks will not be so much in evi- 
dence as they have been, and where they are em- 
ployed will be chiefly of fine quality in small por- 
tions and on edge or inner part of jacket-fronts. 

MISSES’ STYLES 

The only real difference in the styles for misses 
is in the proportions, the length of a garment not 
in the design of it. For young girls, black will 
not be so popular as it was, while blue will be 
more so. Plaids always seem particularly suit- 
able for the young, perhaps because they are also 
most becoming to slender figures. To put a plaid 
on a fat girl, just because that sort of goods is 
the fashion, is a piece of thoughtlessness and bad 
taste no one should be guilty of in this age. For 
girls’ nice suits, velveteen rather than velvet will 
be in good taste and corduroy for handsome 
walking costumes, or for church, is always proper. 
While the miss of fifteen or sixteen will look 
well in a costume of the same design her mother 
wears, the girl of from twelve to fourteen wi!l be 
better dressed the moze her gowns are youthful in 
cut. For her the unfailingly becoming and now 
universally worn guimpe effect will soften almost 
any style to suit her youth. 

THE NEW JACKET 

The Eton is no longer a stylish garment, and 
loose jacket styles are the newest things, the one 
called the blouse coat being the favorite of all. 
This has little of that pouch-like effect that has 
been in vogue so long. The front fullness that, in 
a close-fitting garment, is taken up in darts, is in 
the blouse jacket laid in box-plaits and stitched in 





OUR PINNED PAPER PATTERNS 


Any of the models illustrated in our 
plates or on the cover of PICTORIAL 
REVIEW will be cut in pinned paper pat- 
terns, if desired, in stock sizes, at the 
following prices: For ladies, $2.00 for 
a waist or coat; $1.50 for a skirt, and 
$3.00 for an entire costume. For chil- 
dren, coats, $1.50; skirts, $1.00; 
entire costume, $2.00. If these are 
cut to special measure they will cost 
50 cents extra for each garment. 











place with only a little looseness left across the 
bust. For stout women the plaits can even be run 
up all the way. For the back there are several 
treatments possible; some are laid in plaits like 
the front, some are seamed and some have gradu- 
ated or dart tucks to hold in the fullness to the 
figure. There must be a rather smooth fit be- 
tween the shoulders and trimness about the waist. 
To this coat there is a peplum, its back plaited 
and its sides smooth fitting. This takes away 
any look it might have of an Eton jacket. 

Another little garment is the pony coat, which 
is a slightly fitted chic little affair from twenty- 
two to twenty-four inches long and has been 
seen in linen and serge during the Summer. 
Some of these look quite military, as they are of 
the cut of a fatigue uniform, and are also much 
adorned with braid. Some of them have 
the soldier’s high standing collar that fits snugly 
and fastens under the chin. For velvet suits the 
pony coat is especially liked. 

SLEEVES 

Three-quarter-length sleeves are mercifully or- 
dained for Fall garments, although many are only 
what is called a seven-eighths length. Yet indi- 
cations are that for street wear, and necessarily 
in our climate, the sleeve too short for the arm 


even 


will become extinct on street costumes and be re- 
served only for house or 
Some sleeves are of frank mutton-leg shape. Oth- 
ers have the fullness set in the sho wer seam laid 
in plaits below or at the elbow, and in this case 
the finish is a cuff bordered with braid or velvet. 


evening garments. 


COLLARS 

Collars may or may not be used; when used 
they are somctimes military in form and carry out 
the trimming that has been used on the waist- 
coat. This waistcoat; when introduced, is not 
much more than an insertion, on the outer edge 
of the coat-front, of velvet, Oriental or braided 
cloth or stuff of a totally different material orna- 
mented with buttons. And buttons are of all sorts 
and sizes, making ornaments as attractive and 
more durable than bra‘ds. 

WINTER WAISTINGS 

The popularity of white wash goods for Win- 
ter waists will continue. The tailored waist has 
threatened to supersede it, but this cannot be, so 
firm is the hold washable goods have on the affec- 
tions of the dainty woman, Silk, flannel, challis 
and novelty goods will also be used, but the 
poss:bility of easily freshening wash materials 
and its durability and inexpensiveness has con- 
tributed greatly to its tremendous vogue. 

The lingerie blouse will therefore take a promi- 
rent place in the world of fashion; for while 
many of the authorities announce the advent of 
the three-piece suit and the “dress” suit of mono- 
tone as distinguished from the two-piece sitit or 
the separate skirt and waist combination, the 
fancy of women in general and the fashionable 
woman in particular for white about the neck and 
shoulders will have great weight. 
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Evening Gowns for Autumn 


Tissue Paper Patterns of These Designs, 15 cents for Each Number. For Prices of Pinned Paper Patterns see page 7. 
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Nos. 1975-1976. This combination forms a handsome broidered silk mull with insertion of Cluny. Point de’es- 


costume tor demi-toilette, theatre or dinner. Made of the 
new, lightweight satin and trimmed with Irish guipure. 
The skirt is in princess form; there is a corselet panel 
down the front to which is attached the skirt. The up- 
per skirt ends half a yard from the floor and has a trim- 
ming of lace. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 bust meas- 
ure. [Tor medium size, 18 yards of silk 22 inches wide 
are required. Price, 15 cents. 

Nos. 2175-1759. Ladies’ lace evening dress. The waist, 
with high or low neck and with long or short sleeves, is 
made upon a fitted lining. ‘The illustration shows em- 


prit, dotted Swiss or organdy would be equally pretty 
made in this way. The bertha trimming in this costume 
is of tucked, plain mull. Frills of wide lace finish at 
elbow. 

The skirt, No. 1759, is cut in circular form and length- 
ened by a gathered flounce, the lower of the two floyinces 
seen being that which makes the length. Cut in sizes 32, 
34, 38 and 4o inches bust measure. For medium size 12% 
yards of 36-inch material are required, 45 yards of inser- 
tion and 9 yards of lace edging; for silk lining, 14 yards 
of 22-inch silk. Price, 15 cents. ‘ 


Beginning with the December Patterns, issued about November Ist, we will furnish free of charge with 
cach Pictorial Review Pattern a cutting guide and a construction guide. For full cescription sce page S 
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The Judgment of Panis 






CHAPTER II—(Continued) 

T this moment Dr. Vance, who was standing 

A close to Nesmith, whispered in his ear: 

“You had better go, too. There may be 

nothing up—but a night session is never. quite 

safe. Make your manners to Cousin M:lly—then 
let’s trot along.” 

“In a minute,” Nesmith answered. Mrs. Bron- 
son was moving toward the piano. She was not 
musical herself, but had a conceit of discover’ng 
musical geniuses on every hand, and of insisting 
that her friends should share in her discoveries. 
The latest of them was on the point: of showing 
his paces—it would be neither polite nor politic 
to try to get out of hearing of lim. Under cover 
of a big roaring voice, endeavoring to coo a ballad 
encore, Nesmith managed to say in his hostess’ 
ear: “Next time, have the ’phone disconnected. 
I might have obeyed you to the letter—if that 
wretched thing had been s‘lenced.” 

“I like your impudence,” Mrs. Bronson said, 
in his own guarded key. “How did it ever hap- 
pen? But there’s no need to ask. Men are all 
alike—beauty counts for everything. And that 
girl is so abominably good looking! But never 
mind. The mischief is not done yet—not past 
mending——” 

“I don't understand,” Nesmith interrupted. 

“Nor I.” Mrs, Bronson ran on imperiously: 
“Not anybody else I reckon. I told you flat what 
I expected of you, and who you were to take in 
—and you froze to Georgia Vanton—and all but 
proposed to her, right under my eyes.” 

“Why! I thought she was—the other one,” Nes- 
mith said, getting very red. “I ought to have 
known better—no woman could possibly have that 
face and a fortune. After all—it was a lucky 
mistake.” 

“Lucky!” The scorn in Mrs. Bronson’s eyes 
was withering. ‘Go home, you foolish fellow!” 
she said loftily. “In the morning you will realize 
your escape. Can you afford to marry the 
daughter of two notorious lobbyists?—even sup- 
posing they would let you?” 

Nesmith was silent—something in his throat 
would not let him speak. Mrs. Bronson hurried 
on: “I shall tell Edmund Vance to look out for 
you. And the only way to make up to me for this 
is to come to Wayside Saturday, prepared to de- 
vote yourself to the real Pearl Gordon. She will 
be there, although to get her I have to take the 
Vantons—Vanton is her uncle on the mother’s 
side, and my lady chaperons her—that is, as much 
as she lets anybody do it. Don’t go and show 
yourself an idiot, and an ingrate. It’s years since 
I took as much trouble in anybody’s behalf.” 

“I promise to come—nothing more,” Nesmith 
said, bending his head meekly before her. She 
gave him her hand with a sigh, saying: ‘Hurry! 
The man has two more songs in him—I didn’t 
think he would be so awful. Be sure to come. 
Unless you do, I'll revenge myself by making a 
match between Pearl and Edmund Vance—and 
then where will you be?” 

“Nowhere! And nobody!” Nesmith said, link- 
ing his arm in that of his friend, and hurrying 
away. 

CHAPTER III. 

Notwithstanding keen March airs, the strength- 
ening sinshine had brought the Wayside green- 


By MARTHA McCULLOCH- WILLIAMS 


In Four Parts—Part II. 





SYNOPSIS OF PART I.—By an unusual cir- 
cumstance—or fate—Jessamine Vowel, who is en- 
gaged to be married to Graeme Vance meets 
Nesmith, the brilliant young member of the Leg- 
islature on the Capitol steps, when he is about 
entering to deliver an important speech upon a 
pending railroad bill. Failing to meet her friends, 
he conducts her to a seat in the gallery. and she 
is thrilled by his eloquence when he delivers his 
decisive speech. Subsequently, they met again at 
a dinner party given by a nmiutual friend, and 
again as members of a house party of the same 
hostess, Mrs. Bronson, at Wayside, her country 
residence, where the story develops. 











house to riotous blossom. Jessamine Powell 
walked up and down between its many-colored 
ranks, bending kere or there to snuff a specially 
exquisite fragrance or kiss a half-opened rosebud, 
but keeping her hands locked tight behind her, 
like a child who fears temptation. Some idiosyn- 
crasy of train service had brought her to Way- 
side three hours ahead of her hostess and the main 
party, but that had not mattered at all—Miss 
Polly Lane, who was housekeeper, had made the 
rather late comer welcome and comfortable, then 
bidden her amuse herself, agywhere, and any way, 
she chose. 

Jessamine was very happy. The house. party 
made a welcome break in the whi-l of wedding 
preparation. She did not know whom it was to 
include except herself and her betrothed. Mrs. 
Bronson had written her that the gathering was, 
after a sort, in her honor, a festive farewell to 
her girlhood. And really she needed a little rest 
—the fortnight since her encounter with Nesmith 
had been a breathless time. She had had so much 
to do, to see, to tell—espec‘ally to tell—with the 
wedding day but a month ahead. Daddy had in- 
sisted upon hearing over and over every incident, 
even the least, of her stay in town. He had as- 
tonished her by chuckling over her gallery ex- 
periences, though he had pretended to frown after- 
ward, saying: “H—m! I can’t get you married 
too quickly, young woman. Now that I’m tied 
by the leg with this gout, you need a husband to 
look after you. Why didn’t you do a clean job— 
break the fellow’s neck while you were about it? 
If you had, I daresay the railroad gentlemen 
would have sent you a wedding present worth 
while. He’s a thorn in their flesh—and going to 
be thornier.” 

She was not thinking of him now—not even 
thinking of Graeme Vance. It was odd how little 
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she had thought of him this last three months. 
Before, she had spent hours on hours dreaming 
of him, recalling his looks, his words, the inflec- 
tions of his voice. They had been engaged for al- 
most a year, but nobody had known of it until a 
little while back. The plan had been to wait until 
Graeme was fully established in his profession. 
Daddy’s growing infirmity had changed it. Jessa- 
mine was orphaned, and an only child. Squire 
Thorne had brought her up, humoring and loving 
her sc much his two living daughters were bitterly 
jealous of her. Less for themselves than their 
children—they had five each, and Squire Thorne 
made no bones of letting them know that Jessa- 
mine would inherit her mother’s full share of his 
estate. That seemed to him no more than just— 
but justice depends largely upon the view-point. 
Mrs. Darragh and Mrs. Jennings saw in it rank 
partiality—when they had sons ready and willing 
to take to themselves the burden of Highlands 
and the Thorne name—if only they would also 
inherit money enough to keep up the dignity of 
both. 

“I must get you away from them—you’re an- 
other sort—they’ll pick and peck at you as long 
as you stay,” Daddy had said, after a talk with 
his doctor. Hence the wedding preparations 
Daddy knew, though Jessamine did not, that he 
might live twenty years, or die in twenty minutes; 
therefore it behooved h'm to make his darling’s 
future secure. He was very grateful to Mrs. 
Bronson. 

“Mildred will be a help to you all the way,” he 
had said more than once, adding with a twinkle: 
“Especially if I die pretty soon, and let her get 
that blue china. Lord! How angry your aunts 
will be over it! Yet if they had it, they wouldn't 
let it come outside their kitchens.” 

However much one may love flowers, the con- 
templation of blossoms one dare not touch grows 
monotonous after a while. Jessamine stood in 
awe of the glum-faced gardener—his eyes fol- 
lowed her accusingly, and more than once he mut- 
tered dourly that “the lady,” meaning Mrs. Bron- 
son, “was ill-pleased to have stranger-folk med- 
dlin’ wi’ the banks.” Then, too, the scented at- 
mosphere began to stifle—she slipped out like a 
shadow, and ran past the house, on across the 
lawn, to the old garden. The house itself was 
fire-new. Mrs. Bronson had had it pulled down 
and built over again three times in the ten years 
since Billy inherited the place. But even she had 
felt the distinction of the garden—it spoke in 
growth and bloom the nurture of dead genera- 
tions. Billy’s mother had had a great tenderness 
for the things planted by her elders. So shrubs, 
herbs and flowers, self-sown, self-rooted, had 
spread and bourgeoned until the whole place was 
a maze. It lay four-square, sloping faintly toward 
the east, and melted at the bottom into a straggly 
orchard, wherein seedling peaches grew as they 
would, and marauding plum and cherry trees 
spread in ever-widening spans. Grass grew under 
them, matted with wild strawberry vines, and 
blotched here or there by clumps of wild rasp- 
berry briars. 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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Some Pretty New House Gowns 


Tissue Paper Patterns of These Designs, 15 cents for Each Number. For Prices of Pinned Paper Patterns see page 7. 


Ino. 2174. This model will be pretty in any material, and 
if made in silk with lace ruffles on fichu and sleeves it would 
assume the dignity of a tea gown. As here shown it is in 
figured challis. The garment is confined at the waist with 
ribbons. 

It has plaits laid at the back from neck to below the hips 
and stitched tuck width, and tucks set in the front at the 
shoulder seam over to the bust. The wide collar, trimmed with 
a band of heavy cluny lace, meets the lap of the svurplice. 
Cut in sizes 32, 34. 36, 38 and 4o inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 9 yards of 36-inch wide material. 

Price 15 cents. 
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No. 2063-2064. A house dress made with separate waist 
and skirt from broken plaid brown mohair. The skirt, No. 
2064, is in 7 gores and laid in two tucks at the join of the 
seams, these being stitched down nearly to the knee in 
front and below the hips at back. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30 inches waist measure. It requires 61% yards of 46- 
inch material for medium size. Price 15 cents. 

The waist, made from model 2063, has a fitted lining 
and is tucked from shoulder seam to waist line. Cut in sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. In size 36, 4% yards 
of 30-inch goods and % yards of all-over are required. 

Price 15 cents. 


Beginning with the December Patterns, issued about Nowember Ist, we will furnish free of charge with 
each Pictorial Review Pattern a cutting guide and a construction guide. For full description see page 3 
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(Continued from page 9.) 

The peach trees were in full blow, but Jessa- 
mine hardly looked at them—she went instead to 
the untidy borders glowing with scarlet pome- 
granates, and pink with flowering almond. Cro- 
cuses and jonquils grew thickly at foot of the 
shrubs—on beyond was a trellis starred all over 
with yellow jessamine; it had a background of 
lilac hedge, not yet in flower, but the slim stalks 
bristling at every tip with arrowy unfolding buds. 
Bees buzzed importantly about. From the swale 
behind the house the softening wind brought de- 
licious smells of burning twigs, and the fragrance 
of fresh-turned earth. Jessamine snuffed them, 
smiling and sighiny—smiling for herself, sighing 
for good Billy Bronson. Billy was a farmer born 
—but for his wife and his fortune he would be 
there with the men, helping in the work he loved, 
and taking joy in it. 

He must love Mildred dearly to be so indulgent. 
Somehow, the indulgence seemed to her a pity. 
Miss Milly (as she was still called) needed guid- 
ance, for all she was so kind. If Graeme—Jessa- 
mine stopped there, flushing like one of the pome- 
granate flowers. She was bare-headed, her hair 
blowing roughly in the wind—bare-handed also, 
with a long scratch on one thumb, the price of the 
flowery branch stuck in her belt. And there, 
across the garden, came Graeme and Edmund 
Vance with somebody between them—somebody 
she knew, yet should not know—Nesmith, 

“Pride goeth before a walk—at least in our 
case,” Edmund Vance explained. “You see, we 
started in an automobile. Think of it! We want- 
ed the distinction of riding in the first one that 
ever came down the pike to Wayside. Indeed, we 
were quite haughty over it—patronized Billy and 
Miss Mildred, and all the rest—they might wait 
if it suited them—we 
also. of our 


on trains and time-tables 
were men, and masters of ovr fate 





locomotive power. And we really, thought so. 
Now—we know better——” 

“Very much better,’ Nesmith interrupted. 
“You should have seen our break-downs! It 


would not have been so bad had they come all in 
a lump—then we should have known enough to 
strike for the nearest station. Ours must have 
been a true devil-wagon—it ran a mile forward 
like a deer, then half a mile backward while we 
were coaxing it to go on—and once it almost ran 
away from us, all by itself. It was pure luck that 
we ever caught it % 

“Still—we are here ahead of the others,” 
Graeme Vance interposed, “if we did tramp the 
last three miles—after that old curmudgeon at the 
mill refused to hire us anything on four legs— 
said all his stock was ploughing—he wouldn’t 
stop a plough for the president E 

“I don’t blame him,” Jessamine said quickly, 
conscious that Graeme’s eyes were not wholly ap- 
proving. “You ought to have known better than 
to ask such a thing—with Spring so late, and 
ploughing everywhere behind.” 

“That is what I said—but those two were never 
candidates,” Nesmith supplemented. “It is plain 
they have no consideration for me.” ‘ 

“A man is a fool to consider anybody but him- 
self,” Graeme said airily, with the least lift of an 
eyebrow. Just then there came the burring of 
wheels along the drive, shot through faintly with 
sweet, shrill laughter. Nesmith happened to be 
looking straight at Graeme, and was amazed to see 
him change color and turn away his head as he 
caught the sound. 

“Georgia Vanton—you know her laugh among a 
thousaad if once you hear it,” Jessamine said 
brightly. “Let’s go and meet them. I reckon I 
ought to have gone in the brake to the station— 
but the garden made me forget.” 

“H—m! I wonder if you forget easily!” Nes- 
mith said in her ear as they went forward side by 
side. “Fate means us to be friends, even if your 
memory is so treacherous—I knew that as soon 
as I saw you again——” 

“Oh, me! What nice stories you tell!” Jessa- 
mine said valiantly. “You know you have not 








thought of me—not twice, anyway, since that day 
I ran you down.” 

“Does he know?” Nesmith asked, still in the 
soft key, nodding as he spoke towards Graeme. 
Jessamine shook her head. “Not yet,” she said; 
“he does not like to have me write him about 
trifles—and until now I have not seen him.” 

Graeme turned, and laid hold of Jessamine’s 
hand. “Go on without us—you two,” he said. 
“I have a lot to ask Jessy—about the Squire, and 
everything.” b 

As the pair disappeared Dr, Vance shrugged 
his shoulders meaningly. “Graeme is a bit fin- 
icky,” he said musingly; “at least—I hope so.” 

“Why?” Nesmith asked. His friend looked 
down, and for half a minute was silent, but said 
slowly as they came in sight of the newcomers: 

“Because—unless he hated to have Jessy show 
up badly beside these others, I must think he had 
a special reason for meeting one of them more 
privately.” 

Nesmith again asked “Why?” but Doctor Vance 
only hurried him forward. The brake was draw- 
ing up at the steps with a fine flourish, Billy 
drove, of course, with Miss Gordon at his elbow, 
and the rest foaming over the top. Mrs. Bronson 
sat beside Vanton, Mrs, Vanton had a couple of 
indeterminate men either side of her, Miss Vanton 
shared her seat only with Hero and Leander, the 
magnificent brace of setters which Billy had or- 
dered brought along to bark all hands a welcome. 
Somehow it pleased Nesmith to see her thus soli- 
tary. He had thought of her constantly since that 
fateful dinner. He had also seen her twice, not- 
withstanding a surprising dévelopment in the 
legislative situation. Almost without warning, 
the fight had become three-cornered—now it stood 
Nesmith for the plain people, Vanton for the twin 
railways in possession, and Jevon, of all men in 
the world, for remote yet titanic interests, which 
had seen suddenly in the state’s commercial high- 
ways the means to the end of crippling, seriously, 
transcontinental rivals, 

It was this new development that had brought 
about the recess—Friday to Monday, it was felt, 
gave time for effective missionary effort. Nesmith 
would have let the house-party go had it not 
seemed wiser to absent himself for a little space. 
Wayside was but twenty miles out, and by help 
of the ‘phone he would be in close touch with his 
two chief lieutenants. They were to let him know 
the minute there was need of him—he had really 
brought out the automobile so as to respond in- 
stantly to such a call. The titanic outsiders were 
as yet making a still hunt—on the face of things, 
so far as they played at all, they were playing into 
Nesmith’s hands. He knew their aim—to make 
of him and his following the cat’s-paw they need- 
ed. He knew also that they knew he knew, so 


-had no fear of treacherous surprises, thus early 


in the game. 

This session they would help him beat Vanton’s 
crowd; after adjournment, through stock-market 
juggling, they would-shake out the present hold- 
ers, and take the roads to themselves. Their aim 
was to come back next session for sundry legis- 
lative favors—and to make sure of them, by hav- 
ing a hook in Nesmith’s jaws, when the favors 
sheuld be asked. Nesmith did not intend they 
should have it. Therefore he was walking thrice 
warily. The increased hazard but made the play 
more fascinating. He had found himself speculat- 
ing more than once as to how it would all end. 
If he won out now, and of that he was fairly 
certain, he knew he would stand at the parting 
of the ways. Already there had been intimations 
that the big outside powers stood ready to do 
great things for men of his calibre able to sway 
and lead their own people. So far he had po- 
litely misunderstood the intimations. He won- 
dered dully, if he would keep on misunderstand- 
ing them? His old self, the entity he had lived 
with all his thirty years, said “Yes”—but about 
this other man, this stranger-double, subtly vi- 
brant to a woman’s touch, he could not be sure. 

He was less than ever sure now that he saw 
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her in clear daylight, with Spring winds ruffling 
delicately the beaten-gold hair. She gave him a 
subtle smile, faintly wistful, across Vance’s shoul- 
der as she got down. Nesmith himself was en- 
grossed with Miss Gordon—Mrs. Bronson had to 
answer for it, along with much else. “You are 
not to take Pearl to the house,” she had said. “Go 
want—O 
Miss Polly, will you show these people the 


on around, and back—to the dairy. I 
dear! 
way? 
done with her? 


And Jessy—Jessy Powell !—what have you 
She must come, too—but don’t 
tell her—not a word.” : 

So the whole company ‘straggled after Miss 
Polly, following her jingling key-basket as sheep 
follow the bell, down to the gray stone dairy that 
had replaced the old-time spring house, and was 
Mrs. Bronson’s very latest whim. She had a 
knack of finding out ways to double Billy’s for- 
tune, by first spending a good part of it. The 
herd of Jerseys was one of them—it was a waste 
of opportunity not to buy them when there was 
such a fine, cold spring upon the place. The 
spring had been led into the building, which had 
tile floors and walls, and wire-gauze windows. 
There was a cunning water-motor in the churn- 
room, but half the time it did not work. Mrs. 
Bronson had a way of demanding cream in such 
quantities for her town house that there was none 
left to churn. But the place was assuredly a pic- 
turesque adjunct, and the piazza, enclosed in wire 
gauze, fairly ravishing. Rugs and mats had been 
spread over the floor of it, and bright cushions 
showed against the soberness of reed furniture. 
A tea-table fully furnished stood at one side. 
Mrs. Bronson established Miss Gordon at it, and 
said with a modest smile: 

“T hope you'll like my little surprise—of course, 
Miss Polly could have given us lunch—but it’s 
almost to late. 
stomachs with—clotted cream and strawberries?” 


Do you ‘think you can stay your 


“Miss Milly—I deserve more of them than any- 
body,” Jessamine said, stepping through the door. 
“IT saw them this morning—they had just been 
picked in the greenhouse—and I never filched a 
single one—nor even looked as though I knew | 
they were coming.” 

“You are always a good girl—the very best 
sort,’ Mrs. Jessamine, 
Nesmith smiled—behind his hand, of course—to 


Bronson said, _ kissing 
see a Jessamine so transformed. Her hair was 
all it should be—she had put on another frock, 
soft and of a becoming blue, with all the faint in- 
describable touches that proclaimed it of new fash- 
ion. Graeme had come in a pace behind her, and 
stood talking to Mrs. Bronson, not letting his 
eyes stray to right nor left. From him, Nesmith 
glanced toward Georgia Vanton—she was talking 
animatedly to both the indeterminate men at once, 
but the light in her eyes was feverish, and her 
hand clinched itself hard over the arm of her 
chair. He wanted to watch her further, but that 
was out of the question—he was handing tea-cups 
about, and passing things to eat. The strawberry 
bowl, of clear glass, heaped with pale scarlet fruit, 
still in its green leaves, stood as yet untouched, 
cheek by jowl with the glass pitcher of deep, yel- 
low cream; but that was not a hardship even to 
whetted appetites. Miss Polly had excelled her- 
self in delicate cakes, the tea, of true caravan fla- 
vor, was as perfect as the egg-shell cups that 
held it. ; 

Something caught Nesmith by the throat. The 
gayety, the luxury, the ease and poise of all this, 
meant just one thing—money, and yet more 
money, spent with both hands. Why did it, how 
could it, so appeai to him? He had thought him- 
self ascetic in all his inclinations, above the de- 
sire of the eyes, and the keener inclinations of the 
flesh. Clearly he had been mistaken—else that 
stranger-double was the stronger of the two. He 
had only contempt and loathing for men who had 
let themselves be tempted—men who had betrayed 
the people’s trust for a pot of gold. Now he be- 
gan to understand how a price could mean very 
much more than—a price. It was only a feeling 
(lontinued on page 13.) 
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On the Promenade in Later Autumn Days 


Tissue Paper Patterns of These Designs, 15 cents for Each Number. For Prices of Pinned Paper Patterns see page 7. 
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Nos. 2192-2193. Ladies’ pony coat suit made of green cloth 
with brown velvet trimmings. The coat, No. 2192, has a strap 
ending in a pocket flap effect; quarter-inch tucks are laid 
each side of this. A narrow band of velvet edges the bottom 
and fronts, meeting the rolled collar of velvet. This model 
will do for any cloth. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 44- 
inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

The skirt, No. 2193, is laid in plaits; a strap, with squared 
pocket finish, reaches to just below the hips; a bias band of 
velvet is set along the hem. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 


2 
30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 7 yards of 44-inch 








, 
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Bisel 2123 


material or 6 yards of 52-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

Nos. 2194-2123. Ladies’ cloth suit in plum-colored Vene- 
tian with velvet garniture. The jacket, No. 2194, is made with 
plaits and fastens on the left. Under the belt a peplum of 
stitched cloth is set on. The sleeves are three-quarter length. 
Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2%4 yards of 42-inch material. 

The skirt, No. 2123, has five gores laid in plaits at front 
and sides and back. A fitted flounce of cloth is stitched 
and set on with a double row of the bias velvet band. Cut 
in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. Size 36 
I 


> 
requires 714 yards of 42-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 


Beginning with the December Patterns, issued about Nowember Ist, we will furnish free of charge with 
each Pictorial Review Pattern a cutting guide and a construction guide. For full description see page 5 
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(Continued j,om page 11) 

—he was too much occupied for conscious 
thought. He should have blundered dreadfully 
but for Miss Gordon—she helped him out at every 
turn, but so deftly it was barely perceptible. That 
made him for the time her very grateful servant. 
He had a morbid fear of seeming ridiculous— 
Mrs. Bronson had been unkind in putting upon 
him things he knew hardly anything about. 

Mrs. Bronson was evidently full of pyrposes— 
she had disappeared with Graeme Vance but a 
minute after he spoke to her. When they came 
back the strawberries were half eaten. Jessamine 
sat beside Miss Gordon -devouring hers like a 
happy child, and chattering like a black- 
bird to her dear Miss Pearl. Neither of 
them looked up at Graeme’s en- 
trance. Nesmith did look up. 
What he saw made his heart beat 
faster—Georgia Vanton 
held out her hand to 
Graeme with smiling 
lips, but with cheeks al- 
most pale. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Where is your fiddle, 
Billy? You know you 
promised to play for us,” 
Mrs, Vanton said about 
ten o'clock that night. 
Billy looked deprecating- 
ly at his wife, who 
smiled back at him and 
leaned to stroke his hand, 
saying to -her guests: 
“Mr. Bronson doesn’t 
know a note—but you'll 
excuse him—he never 
plays except at Wayside, 
and upon Saturday 
nights.” é 

“He knows enough to 
make music—more music 
than ’most anybody else,” 
Mrs. Vanton retorted. 
“When people raved so 
about that hairy foreign 
fellow, whose name I 
can’t pronounce, and 
don’t remember, I told 
them they ought to hear 
Billy—and playing our 
old dancing tunes. My feet 
get to patting in spite of me 
when I hear them—and that’s 
the real test of music—fiddle- 
music at least.” 

“If you young people want to 
dance, clear away things a litile!” 
Mrs. Bronson said, waving her 
hand toward the young men. 

The big parlor had a fine pol:shed 
floor—so did the library, and the en- 
trance hall, upon which it gave broad- 
ly through arches hung with dull 
rich-hued curtains. There was no 
clutter of furniture—barely enough to 
set off the Colonial interior, yet leave 
a general effect of fine spaciousness 
Happily there was no piano, instead a 
quaint spinet that had come down 
from Billy’s great-grandmother. Bil- 
ly’s' fiddle was even older—the masterpiece of 
some unnamed maker. In spite of scars and 
patches, it gave forth a tone deep, mellow and 
ravishingly sweet. Billy touched it caressingly— 
all untaught as he was, he had a soul for music. 

Mrs, Bronson chose first partners, her eyes scin- 
tillant with lazy mischief as she marched off her 
guests—Mrs. Vanton with young Atwood, the 
rawest of the indeterminates; Miss Gordon w:th 
Grover, Atwood’s compeer; Edmund Vance with 
Jessamine, and Georgia Vanton with Jessamine’s 
betrothed, Graeme Vance. Nesmith did not dance 


—neither did his hostess. “I was always lazy 


enough to hate it,” she murmured to him. “One 
thing that consoled me for marrying was that 1 
could sit out and not be cons:dered a wall-flower. 
But I like to see other people dance—particularly 
Maria Vanton. She’s perfectly amazing—wrin- 
kled, with gray hairs, yet lighter on her feet than 
her own daughter.” 

“Still—the daughter dances beautifully,” Nes- 
mith returned, letting his eyes follow Georgia. 
Her partner suited her perfectly, in height, step 
and rhythm of motion. Yet her face, as she 
wheeled and swayed half in his arms, contradicted 
its eloquent pallor of meeting. She sm‘led at him, 
and talked fragmentarily, after the fashion of a 





“JESSAMINE STOPPED THERE, FLUSHING LIKE ONE OF THE POMEGRANATE FLOWERS” 


devoted dancer, but with no trace, no touch of 
any feeling beyond the pleasure of the moment 
in voice or eyes. 

Mrs. Bronson was also watching the pair. After 
the third round she drew a little sighing breath, 
and said in Nesmith’s ear: 
settled—and settled right—I did not think Georgia 
could be such a fool—but then one never knows 


“T’m so glad that’s 


what a girl of her sort will. do. Graeme has 
nothing but his future—if she had tried for Ed 
mund, it would have different—but, 
that I see the gossip was—only gossip, I shan't 
have to tell things to poor old Squire Thorne.” 


been now 
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“Can I guess the things?” Nesmith asked 
3ronson gave him an odd look. “Maybe 
so—if you do not try too hard,” she said. “But 


Mrs, 





I don’t want to talk about them any more—tell 
me, instead, how you got on with Pearl.” 
“Admirably, We had an enthusiasm in com- 


mon,” Nesmith said, looking down and smiling 
siightly. Mrs. Bronson also smiled, “That's 
fine,” she ejaculated softly. “You could not ask 
anything better-—at first. Now, if you play right, 
the winning cards are all in your hands.” 

“I hardly think so,” Nesmith said demurely. 
“You see, the common enthusiasm is for Doctor 
Vance.” Mrs. Bronson opened her eyes wide—a 
thing she had not done 
before for quite two 
years. “Lord! To think 
of it!” she said, drawing 
a long breath; “and Ed- 
mund has been my de- 
spair this ten years! I 
do hope he fool 
enough to let her money 
stand in the way—he has 
enough of his own—but 
he is so—so—well—so— 


isn’t 


unsatisfactory — some- 
times.” 

Nesmith laughed out- 
right—he knew how Ed 
mund had been unsatis 
Mrs. Bronson 
had twice picked out a 
rich wife for him—once 


factory. 


a divorcée, once a lady 
as lank and lathy as her 
money bags were plump 
From each of them the 
prospective  benefi- 
ciary had sought refuge 
in flight. “If I hadn't 
run away, Mildred would 
have married me off, out 
of hand,” he had ex- 
plained to Nesmith; “she 
is so bent on having 
money in the family.” 
“Are—you disappoint- 
ed? You really mustn’t 
think I deceived 
Mrs. Bronson 
soothingly. 


you,” 
went on 


Nesmith put on _ his 
most plaintive look. “I 
am dreadfully  disap- 
pointed,” he pre- 
tending to heave a huge 
sigh. “If I rush to offer 
myself to Miss Vanton 
the minute the 


said, 


dancing 
you know 
it is all your fault. I 
drown my sor 


is over, may 


have to 


row somehow—and you 


have just said she is 


heart-whole——” 
“And likely to 
so,” Mrs. 


torted airily. 


stay 
3ronson re- 

“Georgia 
is strange—all of them 
are strange. Come out 
into the library with me 
and let’s talk to Dick 
Vanton. I know you can’t let yourself like him 
in town—it wouldn’t do at all for you even to be 
decent to But out here it don’t matter 
Nothing matters, except that people shall be agree 
Dick is charming—and I'd trust him with 


him. 


able. 
anything—in spite of all that is said against him.” 
Vanton made to fling away his cigar as they 


approached h'm, but Mrs. Bronson’s gesture for 


bade. “What are you putting on for, Dick?’ she 
asked. “You know I mind smoke no more than 
Maria. Nobody puts on at Wayside, except me 


and I do it only to keep from forgetting——” 


(End of Part 11) 
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A Group of Every-day Gowns and Waists 
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No. 2065. Ladies’ simple French 
flannel shirt-waist with short 


sleeves and no lining, the sleeves, 


however, may be made longer if 
desired. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. 





; =i 
No. 2138. Model tor Velveteen Waist 


Size 36 requires 314 yards of 27- 


inch or 23% yards of 42-inch ma- 

terial. Price, 10 cents 
No. 2045. Ladies’ waist, closing 

at the centre-back, made with el- 


fitted lining. 


38 and 40 


bow sleeves and a 
Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4 yards of 27-inch material, 
with 34 yard of 18-inch allover for 


the yoke and sleeves Price, 15 
cents 
No. 2156. Ladies’ plaited skirt 


suitable to go with any of the 


waists here shown. It is in thir- 
front 42 


teen gores Length in 

















||, 
j 1e\ . Zt 


d School Coat 


back 45 inches, width 
around lower edge about 3'4 yards. 


Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 


inches, 


inches waist measure. Size 26 re- 
quires 5'4 yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2158. 
skirt, for 


Ladies’ seven-gored 


heavy goods, _ broad- 
cloth, serge or velveteen. It has a 
gore and double in- 
back. Length in 
back 45 


edge, 3% 


panel front 


verted plait at 
front 42 inches, 


Width 


inches. 
lower 


around 








ff 


No. 2158 


yards. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30 inches waist measurer Size 
24 requires 64% yards of 42-inch 


material, with 144 yards extra of 


ame width for flounces. Price, 
15 cents, 

No. 2138. Ladies’ velveteen or 
cloth = shirt-waist without lining 


and with strap trimming. Cut in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 


334 yards 32-inch material. Price, 


I5 cents. 





No. 2045. A Pretty Fancy Waist 


Ladies’ Shirt-waist Suit 


Nos. 2149-2150. These numbers 
portray an attractive costume for 
suitable for a 


general wear and 


great variety of material. The 
waist, No. 2149, is made with a 
fitted lining, which may be omit- 
ted, and has a turnover collar and 


flare cuffs. The sizes are 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, 15 cents. 


The skirt, No. 2150, has clusters 
of box-plaits set in a centre-front. 
Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 












































Nos. 2149-2150. Ladies’ Afternoon Costume 


inches waist measure. Price, 15 


cents. 
For medium size of this entire 
36-inch 


suit requires 12 yards of 


material. 
No. 2136. Ladies’ coat in seven- 
eighths length, having a _ novel 


shaped rolling collar, an inverted 
. plait at centre-back and a _ two- 
: piece coat sleeve. Cut in sizes 32, 
36 and 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 5% yards of 42- 
inch material. with % yard of 21- 
inch velvet. Price, 15 cents. 











No. 2156. Plaited Skirt Model 





No. 2065. A Simple Flannel Waist 


Nos. 1845-1768. Is a_ lady’s 
shirt-waist suit in tan or white mo- 
hair stitched in brown, or of white 
mohair stitched in any colored silk. 
The waist, No. 1845, is a plain 
shirt-waist model without a lining. 
It is cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents. 

The skirt, No. 1768, is a two- 
pieced model; the sizes 
are 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
waist measure. Price, 15 cents. 

For the medium size of this en- 
tire suit 9 yards of 36-inch material 


inches 


circular 


\ will be required. 





Nos. 1845-1768. Nice for a Golf Suit 


An outfit like this will enable a 
woman to be well dressed through 
the whole season. The long coat 
is especially useful for evening 
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ILDA and I had just come out from the “Two.” And I smiled. It was the first time away from her. Well, if you will run off—~” 
ball-room to the hotel piazza and were Hilda had ever done me the honor to remember She began putting pins through her hat. 


gazing at the moonlight rippling over the about the lumps. She always pretended to forget. “Walter,” she said suddenly, “please button 
restless sea. “You see, I’ve been making tea for Walter my glove; I can’t get it buttoned myself.” She 
“Tell me what you have been doing since the for a long time,” she explained. put her hand in mine. I saw Prentice’s lips 
last week-end,” said I. What we talked about is not important. Hilda tighten as I achieved the feat. 
“Nothing,” said Hilda; “it has been very dull.” talked a great deal, and her voice had for me the * x x * 


caress of rose-leaves, It seemed scarcely fair to Then we all went out together, At the corner 
Mr. Prentice. Prentice left us. 

At last she said: “Walter and I were going “You need not scold,” said Hilda suddenly. 
“I had no idea he would go so far.” 

“You always like to play with fire,” said I 


“Do you know Edith Marvin?” I ventured. 

“To bow to,” said Hilda. 

“Tt is a queer world,” I announced. 

“Edith Marvin has done something very 
ordinary?” questioned Hilda. iY 

“I heard that she was engaged to a fellow “But I didn’t, I really didn’t. He would 
named Prentice——” ; come, And I had no idea. I'm so sorry; but 

“A nice boy,” interrupted Hilda, “but a 
trifle—er—quick-tempered.” 

“And that she has broken it,” I finished. 

Hilda leaned towards me with wide eyes. 

“No?” 

"ve" 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Her cousin, Gilbert Graham, told me.” 

“What has she done that for?” demanded 
Hilda, offendedly. 

“Who shall say? But he thinks——” 

“What ?” 

“Some other woman——” 

“Who?” 

“How should I know? But it is a pity, be- 
cause she was very much in love with him.” 

“She is a silly thing,” said Hilda. 

“T thought you didn’t know he~.” 

“Any girl who breaks her engagement for a 
little thing is silly.” 

“How do you know it was a little thing?” 


I protested. 
* * * * * 





it will be all right now. He will make it up.” 
“After the glove,” I answered. 
“Tt was hard, really,” said Hilda; “but it 
was better to be cruel and nip it in the bud.” 
“Better not to have sown the seed,” said | 
“I hate people who preach,” said Hilda; 
“but I am sorry. I will hunt her up and be 
nice to her.” 


' 
* * k 


It was something like two weeks later 
Hilda was making tea. 

“T see the cards are out for the Prentice 
Marvin wedding,” said I. “Isn’t it rather sud 
den?” 

“Oh, they have been engaged a long time,” 
laughed Hilda. “I am to help dress the bride 
How many lumps? You know I never can 
remember.” 

Hilda is a young woman of intellect as well 
as resource, and I have found it a most di 
verting employment to study her motives, 
which are frequently so obscure that no sur- 
face reading would suffice to comprehend them. 
But I am something of a diplomatist myself, 
and I do not consider it wise to permit her 
to know when I am puzzled. So I took the 
cup of tea without replying. 

“Isn’t it a pity,” she said flippantly, “that 


The next afternoon Hilda was making tea 
in her mother’s apartment while I was idly 
smoking and watching her. 

“She is the sort of person who would break 
an engagement,” She said, taking up the thread 
of last night’s talk. “Shall I make you some 
tea?” 

Just then somebody knocked, and there en- 
tered a tall man who was very young and very 
good-looking. I thought he flushed when “ANY GIRL WHO BREAKS HER ENGAGEMENT FOR said I. 

Hilda admitted him, and I know he scowled A LITTLE THING IS SILLY” “Let us go and watch the sunset,” she an- 
a little at me. swered, and she got up and began pulling 

“Walter,” she said, “this is Mr. Prentice.” walking when you came in, and now we will all pins out of her hat Finally she turned from 

We shook hands. I looked at Hilda. There go together.” the mirror and smiled at me. 
was moré color in her cheeks than usual. Prentice pleaded another engagement. “Let me button your glove,” I suggested. 

“How many lumps?” she questioned Prentice. “Really!” said Hilda, with her eyebrows up. “Thank you,” she said; “they go on quite 

“One.” And he nodded. “Of course it is with Miss Marvin, and of easily. I always button my gloves myself.” 

“You want two,” said Hilda to me. course we really haven't any right to take you THE END 


some people are doomed to be always misun- 
derstood in this world!” Then she burst into 
peals of laughter. “Perhaps I’m one of them!” 

I looked at her. “It was cleverly done,” 




















THE. MAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


I II 
What kind of a hat did she wear? Did the thing have some kind of a brim? 
Now, how like a woman to ask! (I remember the eyes underneath 
I could tell you the tint of her hair. Like stars when the twilight is dim.) 
But what kind of a hat did she wear? Did the thing have some kind of a brim? 
To describe such a thirg, I declare, It was something exceedingly trim, 
Is a wholly impossible task. With roses, I think, in a wreath. 
What kind of a hat did she wear? e Did the thing have some kind of a brim? 
Now, how like a woman to ask! (I remember the eyes underneath.) 














III IV V 
Was it picture-hat, bonnet, or toque? Dear sister, what matter the frame, 
With feathers perchance it was decked. 
Shall I have to declare—and revoke? When the heart of a man is aflame, 
Dear sister, what matter the flame? 


Were they roses or cornflowers blue? 
(Her cheeks were like roses, I know, 

And her eyes had the violet’s hue.) 

Were they roses or cornflowers blue? 

I can swear that one just had a view 


Since the picture was perfect in all? 


Was it picture-hat, bonnet, or toque? 


It was not a Salvationist’s poke, Though you'll tell me, I doubt not, the same if 





Of a throat that was whiter than snow. 
Were they roses or cornflowers blue? 
(Her cheeks were like roses, I know!) 


But more I cannot recollect, 
Was it picture-hat, bonnet, or toque? 
With feathers, perchance, it was decked! 


Was the power that held me in thrall! 
Dear sister, what matter the frame, 
Since the picture was perfect in all? 


C. E. C-H. B. 
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. * . 
{n or Out-door Shirt-waist Suits 
i | Tissue Paper Patterns of These Designs, 15 cents for Each Number. For Prices of Pinned Paper Patterns see page 7. 
é he costume, No. 2100 is one of tl pproved Autumn shirt 
, t suits. It is made of that hard-twisted serge which is s 
pF erviceable for all kinds of knock-about wear, and is also soft 
ugh for a house ostum«e The color is a warm tan with 
brown silk bands The waist + made with two backward 
rning plait on each side of the front, 
giving the effect of a very wide box-plait 


ned down the middle from the low-cut 
rounded neck, which is filled in with a plas- 
tron of the same material, though this may 
be replaced, if preferred, by a white chemi- 
sette. The edge of the rounded neck and 
the front closing of the waist have, for 
nish, a bias and fitted band of siik laid 
on with a piping. Similar bands 


edge and outline the _ cuffs, 2100 


which are closed by small but- 


aN ne ny 


tons that match the larger ones 
fastening the waist. 
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2184 


' Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4 yards of 32-inch material The skirt, No. 2186, is cut in 9 gores, has a spring let in by its 
The skirt, No. 2184, is cut in 11 gores, laid in plaits and stitched own shape below the hips and has a wide hem stitched around 
Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. twice. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist 
' S 6 requires 6% yards of 42-inch material Price 15 cents. measure. For the entire costume in medium size it requires 14 
No. 2185-2186 is the new silk shirt-waist model. The tucks of yards of 22-inch silk. This model could be used also for the pretty 
ist ich in front fromy the shoulder in graduated depths mohairs now so popular. 
to the bust, but at the back they are carried down to the waist. Price 15 cents. 


Beginning with the December Patterns, issued about November Ist, we will furnish free of charge with 
each Pictorial Review Pattern a cutting guide and a construction guide. For full description see poge 5 











¢ NE of the first things for- 
eigners notice on coming 
@ to America, and _ that 
(ey Americans notice on return- 

*' ing home after a long absence 
abroad, is the “smart” dressing 
that is so much more general in 
the New World than in the Old. 

Some foreigners have not liked to 
see this; they have said it indicates 
an extravagant expenditure of money 
and undue devotion of time to their 
toilettes, by women who cannot af- 
ford to dress so well, and that such 
dressing is out of keeping “for their 
class.” 

While it is certainly true that 
many women overdress, only those 
bred in republican countries can un- 
derstand that “class” has not, and 
need not have, anything to do with 
the style of dress in America. The 
one ultimatum is good taste. 

Good Taste, How Shown 

Now good taste shows itself first 
in attention to appropriateness of 
occasion; next, to appropriateness of 
age; then to appropriateness of sea- 
son and, with all of these, it is re- 
gardful of cost in proportion to 
means. Good taste is the thing that 
distinguishes a woman of refinement 
from a coarse person, yet the good 
taste has to be shown in all these 
particulars named in order to prove 
that it undoubtedly exists. 

Attention to appropriateness of oc- 
casion will not, for instance, suffer 
one to wear a jewel-studded bracelet 
in the morning or with a shirt-waist. 
Attention to appropriateness of age 
will not allow a woman of sixty to 
appear on the street in a be-laced, 
low-cut guimpe that is really only 
suitable for a young 
gown. A proper regard for what is 
suitable to her means will not permit 
a young or old woman to wear orna- 






girl’s house 


ments that, however inexpensive they 
really might be, look as though they 
cost more than she could afford. 
With due regard to good taste, those 
pretty accessories that do so much to 
make a costume fresh and attractive 
can be used with pleasure to the 
wearer and the beholder as well. 

In Paris and London inexpensive 
novelties in jewelry are worn by peo- 
ple whose position and means would 
warrant their buying costly things, 
but who judge that fleeting fashions 
might as well be followed with as lit- 
tle expense as possible. They there- 
fore buy the composition gems, 
pearls, diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
etc., set in rolled or plated gold and 
make no secret of it when the articles 
are such things as combs, odd 
brooches, any sort of hair ornaments, 
buckles, belts and the like. It seems 
to be an unwritten law that jewelry 
that touches the flesh, such as brace- 
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Smart Dress Accessories 


The Little Things That Add the Finishing Touches to Costume 


“New Suggestions for Belts, Jewelry, Combs and Veils 
By IRMA ASHE 


lets, rings, ear-rings and necklaces, 
should be solid metal even if the gems 
set in it are not genuine. It is the 
changing form of these ornaments 
that makes the wearing of imitation 
gems allowable, if only the time for 
wearing them is appropriate. 
Pretty Odds and Ends 

When I left London a few weeks 
ago there was a perfect rage for all 
sorts of ornamental belts. Perhaps 
that rage has passed in America or 
has not come. Certain it is there is 


The great craze in Europe all Win 
ter and Spring’ and Summer was the 
ornamental pendant with chain for 
the neck. More often than not it was 
of imitation gems nd plated or 
rolled gold, but it was a thing of 
beauty and so daintily fashioned that 
there could be no sensible excuse for 
refusing to buy it if one could afford 
it and could not afford a “real” one. 
One pendant of filigree was outlined 
in pearls, and held in the centre a 
lovely turquoise heart. As real tur- 








VARIOUS 











WAYS OF WEARING 


THE FASH [ONABLE VEILS 














no such rush for belts nor display of 
them as I saw both in London and 
Paris. Nothing is more ephemeral 
than a belt. It is almost like the 
gyrations of thumbs in the game of 
“Simon says thumbs up,” for, now 
you see them and now you don't. 

The prettiest were in kid, studded 
with gilt or silver-headed ornaments. 
These ornaments sometimes had col- 
ored stones set in them, and they 
were put on the kid in patterns. Gen- 
erally, there was a w:de boned orna- 
mentation at the middle of the back 
and a tapering at the sides, while the 
front widened again under the fas- 
tening or buck.e. 

Silk belts similarly ornamented 
were nearly as popular and all sorts 
of things in links made of metals. 
The belt fastening in the back I did 
not see at all in London. 


quoises change in color sometimes 
and the imitations do not, there is 
really an advantage in having the im- 
itation. 
New Ideas in Brooches 

For brooches there are flowers in 
enamels, the orchids being the 
choicest, as they are in natural blos- 
soms. In this kind of ornament the 
imitation rivals the genuine, and is 
every whit as pretty and delicate. I 
have seen these things sell for one, 
two and three francs in Paris (a 
franc is a little less than 20 cents), 
that were just as nice as real enamel 
for ornaments that would have only 
a passing fashion or would be easily 
destroyed. Some of these things can 
be found in this country also. 

A pretty idea is a cross with the 
ends mitred and fitted in with gems. 
Some of these crosses are of green 
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tourmalines, of carnelian, or of onyx, 
with the ends finished by settings of 
seed pearls or chip diamonds. 

Pearls are the favorites of the mo- 
ment used in every possible way. 
Strange they should continue in fa- 
for, for they are considered very un- 
lucky. In fine jewelry they must be 
quite round. The tiny ones are set 
in the petals of enameled flowers and 
big ones are used in pendants dron 
ping from a brooch or chain, 

Combs and Bracelets 

There is no end to the conceits in 
hair combs, and these may most legit- 
imately be used in the imitation, since 
they are so prone to lose themselves. 
The fad of amber combs for golden 
hair has shown signs of giving way 
to dark ‘shell, for the latter show off 
light hair better than does the amber, 
just as the yellow ornaments, gold or 
shell, make dark hair look glossy. 

Bracelets, too, are of innumerable 
sorts. The short sleeves that have 
made these necessary are not the only 
things that induce the use of brace- 
lets in England. They are always 
used there in profusion, and in very 
poor taste for the most part. A 
single bangle may be admitted, but 
a lot of jingling bands of metal worn 
on the street makes any woman who 
wears them look vulgar. The pret- 
tiest bracelets (for proper wear) are 
the link kind that slide about and are 
stiff or set. There are lovely 
things in hammered and repoussé sil- 
ver and gold set with little gems. 
One is of heavy gold—real gold— 


not 


set with groups of gems and heart- 
shaped amethysts with a round, crt 
crystal separating each group. 
Fashionable Veils 

The veils of the moment manage 
to be very decidedly in evidence, and 
in consequence they resign their first 
rights, for they are so delicate they 
leave disclosed what is beneath them. 

Here is a group of the popular 
veils, Around the largest hat is gath- 
ered the always-becoming dotted net. 
The color will be in tone with the 
hat trimming, or in decided contrast 
White net with black dots is 
not inappropriate for a hlack or 
white hat. The toque on the left, 
with its plaid quills and jaunty rib- 


to it. 


bon bows, has a round-hanging lisse’ 


lace-edged veil. The right hand illus- 
tration shows another toque with a 
chiffon dotted veil with heavy plain 
border. This also hangs loosely 
round the face. The fourth illustra- 
tion, that of a sailor hat, gives the 
new fashion of draping a plain chif- 
fon veil in the way a Turkish woman 
wears the yak-mash. The only rea- 
son for using a veil in this way in 
this country is as a protection from 
the sun. This fashion has been popu- 
lar at Newport the past season. 
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grown girl 


For a young lady or 


some pretty suggestions are here 
given for the home wardrobe for 
the Winter. 


waist suit 


She needs a nice shirt 
suitable for wearing 


mornings or afternoons when she 
may want to run out on errands. 
She wants a dainty home evening 
several waists to alter- 
both skirts 


lounging 


gown and 


nate with and a nice 


comfortable robe or 


dressing gown. 


Nos. 1951-1952 show a very 
original style in a simple. shirt- 
waist suit. An advance effect in 
shirt-waist suits is illustrated 
under these numbers, developed 
in dark blue cheviot and finished 
in strictly tailored fashion with 
machine stitching. The waist, 
No. 1951, is without a lining and 


shoulder and 
32, 34, 


opens on the left 


front, and the sizes are 
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The Young Lady’s Home Wardrobe 


36, 38 and 4o inches bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents. 

The skirt, No. 1952, has a panel 
front gore and yoke in one piece, 
circular sides and an applied box- 
plaited back gore. The length in 
the front is 42 inches, and in the 
back 45 inches, and the sizes are 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist 
measure. Price, 15 cents. 

For the medium size of this en- 
tire costume to yards of 36-inch or 
8 yards of 40-inch material will be 
required, 

No. 2102. Ladies’ silk 
with short sleeves and no lining. 
It is made to close at centre-back, 


waist 


and is trimmed with lace inser- 





Ladies’ Fancy Yoke Waist 


sizes 32, 34, 36. 38 
Size 


32-inch 


tions. Cut in 
and 40 inches bust measure. 
36 requires 234 yards of 
material and 7 yards of insertion. 
Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2137. Ladies’ flannel shirt- 
without lining. The collar 
and cuffs are embroidered 
silk figures as is the tie and the 
pocket flap. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust meas- 


waist 
with 





A Fitted Waist 


ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 


material. Price, 15 cents. 
Ladies’ fancy fitted 
waist fitted 
also of silk of a delicate color, tan 


trim- 


32-inch 
No. 2142. 


with lining. This is 


ruchings, velvet and _ lace 


Closed in front. Cut in 


mings. 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 


quires 234 yards 42-inch, 1% yards 


18-inch allover. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2112. Ladies’ fine crépe de 
chine waist with fitted lining, 
short sleeves and crush girdle. 


Closed in front, having tuck shir- 
shoulder and in sleeve. 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o 
Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 27-inch material, 
3% yard of 18-inch material for 
blouse front and 1 yard of 30-inch 
contrasting. Price, 15 cents. 

Nos. 2151-2152. A charming 
dinner or reception dress of cash- 
mere, voile, silk or velvet is made 
by this model. The waist, No. 2151, 
is made over a fitted lining, closes 
at centre-front, has a fitted girdle 
and elbow sleeves. Cut in sizes 
32, 34, 36 and 38 inches bust 
measure. Priée, 15 cents. 

The skirt, No. 2152, has a five- 
gored tucked upper 
lengthened by a five-gored tucked 


rings at 
Cut in sizes 


inches bust measure. 


section, 


flounce, having tucks at the lower 
The front is 42 
and in 


length in 
back 45 


cdge. 


inches, inches, 





No. 2137. New Flannel Waist 
width around the lower edge 5 
yards. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26 and 


28 inches waist measure. Price, 15 


cents. 
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No. 1883. Nightingale Kimono 








No. 2112. Crepe de Chine Waist 

For medium size of this entire 
costume, 11% yards of 32-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 1883. This model shows the 
daintiest kind of a lounging robe. 
It is of cashmere made as a Kimo- 
no, known as the Nightingale 
Wrapper, having the sleeves and 
gown in one piece. Cut in sizes 32, 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 814 yards of 27- 
inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 1965. Ladies’ fancy yoke 
waist, closed in the back and with 
or without a lining. Cut in sizes 
32, 34, 36 and 38 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
27-inch material, 3% yard of allover, 
5 yards of lace frilling and 4 yards 
of insertion. This model would be 
very pretty in either lingerie ma- 
terial or any of the soft wool 
goods. Pale blue, pink or helio- 


trope are pretty colors. 





Nos. 2151-2152. Home Reception Dress 
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Ways of Celebrating Hallowe'en 













HE mystic rites of October 
T 31st have always been made 

of interest since the days of 
“Bobbie” Burns and other graphic 
chroniclers of signs and portents. 
Light-hearted young people are eager 
to tempt their fates on that night 
of all the year, wherein all sorts of 
signs, both good and bad, hold sway, 
and unseen spirits are supposed to 
walk abroad, Witches and all un- 
canny things spread a subtle charm, 
and mortal man and maid avail them- 
selves of this propitious opportunity 
to take a peep into the unknown fu- 
ture. 

If possible, hold the Hallowe'en 
festivities in a barn or large kitchen. 
On All Saints’ Day two hundred 
years ago every household built its 
bonfires at midnight. They made a 
circle of flame about the hills of Scot- 
land. Indoors the homes were light- 
ed with torches and lanterns until 
midnight. All this bright glow was 
intended as a protection against the 
uncanny people that were supposed 
to be abroad. 

The boys will be glad to attend 
to this part of the merrymaking by 
gathering from cellars and stores all 
the barrels and boxes needed. Light 
the bonfires at dusk and for lights 
in the barn or house have an array 
of grinning “Jack-o’-Lantern” faces, 
hanging from the ceiling, from the 
corners, and bobbing in the doorways, 
through whose grotesque features 
gleam the light of candles. 

Decorate the walls with branches 
of the spruce and pine and vine- 
lengths of the bitter-sweet with its 
bright berries. In one corner of the 
room improvise a _ fortune-teller’s 
tent, where a gypsy maid will give 
you a hint of your future if you cross 
her palm with a bit of silver; in every 
fireplace have a glowing fire and 
everything conveniently at hand for 
the evening’s jollity. These should 
be baskets of apples, balls of yarn, 
corn ready for the hopper, and a 
hoard of nuts. 

There are co many time-honored 
tricks and games for the proper ob- 
servance of Hallowe’en that they 
could scarcely be crowded into one 
Tricks with 
Apples 


evening’s entertainment. 
apples are always popular. 


are cut in half and the seeds counted. 
From them are foretold the likeli- 
hood of matrimony for the inquirers. 
The game of bobbing for apples still 
has its charm for the new generation. 
Fill a tub with water nearly to the 
brim, prepare a dozen ruddy apples 
in the following way: Cut out the 
core of each and place in the cavity 
a thimble, button, dime and a ring, 
in each of the others place a chestnut 
and replace as much of the core as 
will fit in snugly. The merry bob- 
bers will be enthusiastic in their 
struggle to capture a prize, a “good- 
luck” treasure. 

Suspend a lighted candle from one 
end of a horizontal pole that is hung 
from the ceiling at the centre. At the 
other end hang an apple. The pole 
will rotate at the least touch and lead 
the guests a merry chase in their en- 
deavors to capture the revolving ap- 
ple in their mouths, This will prove 
to be a difficult and laughable feat. 

Melted lead poured through a key 
is supposed to assume the form that 
will indicate the trade or occupation 
of your future husband. As imagina- 
tion is entirely “bewitched” this 
night, it is not difficult to see a 
bridge, ship, train of cars, 
church, easel, and the like, in the 
shapes assumed by the melted lead 
as it hardens. There is the peculiar 
custom of following a ball of yarn 
through a dark cellar. This will 
lead to somebody’s lover. The end 
may be satisfying enough to make 
up for the gruesome trip. In a dark 
room at the midnight hour a girl 
may comb her hair before a looking- 
glass with only the dim light of a 
candle and have the sweet certainty 
that somewhere from out the shad- 
ows will steal a reflection in the 
glass of the man she loves. 

Another popular trick is that of 
roasting chestnuts that have been 
named for sweethearts and lovers. 
If a chestnut should explode and 
jump from the coals, that girl had 
better not marry. It is the girl whose 
chestnut roasts quietly and steadily 
who will make married life harmo- 
nious. The same rule holds good for 
the young men. 

The pulling of cabbage stalks—left 
in the ground for this purpose—pro- 
vides a lively half-hour’s fun. If 
the stalk is hard to pull up, it means 
that the lover or sweetheart will be 
hard to win, and the courtship will 
not be wholly serene. The shape and 
size of the “kale-stock” indicates the 
figure of the future husband or wife. 
If there is plenty of earth around 
its roots, it means riches. 

After trying these various tricks, 
and as many more as you can think 
of, a supper: free from formality 
should be served of old-time viands, 
such as_ sandwiches, chicken, 
fried cakes, pumpkin pie, apples, nuts 
and cider; or, from the fo!lowing list 


house, 


cold 





you may select a regular supper. 
Have brown bread and baked beans, 
cold turkey or chicken, chicken pie, 
fried sausages with hot buckwheat 
cakes, head cheese and cold ham or 
corned beef hash for a first course. 
Pumpkin pie, apple pie, doughnuts, 
waffles and maple syrup, baked ap- 
ples with cream, old-fashioned raised 
cake, cookies or some spiced or fruit 
pudding will fill out the sweet course 


acceptably. 

If a few Scotch dainties would be 
acceptable, include bannocks and | 
scones and other Scotch dishes. 


Have a pretty centre-piece of fruit 
piled up in the centre of the table, 
composed of purple and_ white 
bunches of grapes, ruddy-cheeked 
apples, golden oranges and some fine 
yellow and green-skinned apples to 
carry out the beautiful color effect 
aimed at. 





More Hallowe'en Fun 











“Snap-dragon” is one of the games 
invariably associated with Hallow- 
een. It is played in the following 
manner: Tie to each of a large num- 
ber of raisins a motto in tinfoil for 
good luck. These are dropped into 
a tub of water, a little alcohol is 
poured on the surface and then set 
on fire. If any player can procure a 
“snap-dragon” while this is burning, 
he or she has procured a “fortune,” 
which is sure to come true. 

This is the English’ way of playing 
“snap-dragon,” and prizes are given 
sometimes to the one having the 
greatest number of raisins, but burned 
fingers are sure to result. Another 
method consists in spreading a cup- 
ful of coarse salt in a platter, pour- 
ing plenty of alcohol over it, and set- 
ting it alight. 
the burning platter and grabbing for 
them is “snap-dragon.” 

A “gypsy tent” or “witch’s cave” 
for the telling of fortunes will add 
much to the interest of Hallowe’en 
parties. A dark-eyed girl in a typical 
costume might preside in the former, 
and the witch, with her gown all 
decked in spiders or serpents and 
wearing the pointed hat, should be 
present in the latter. _ 

Among the numerous other games 
which may be mentioned as appro- 
priate are “Silhouette Pictures,” the 
fun consisting in guessing ‘Who’s 
who?” when the shadows are thrown 
on a suspended sheet. “Lucky Find- 
ings” is another. 

In this the game is finding a lucky 
charm which has been dropped near 
the respective chairs of the players. 
This charm will bring good luck and 
a husband or wife within the coming 
year—the charm being some symbol 
of the day. 





Throwing raisins into |} 
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We en Favors 


Dozen Each 
Pumpkin Jack Lantern............. $0.55 $0.05 
Pumpkin Jack Lantern............. 1.10 -10 
Pumpkin Jack Lantern............. 2.80 -25 
Pumpkin Jaék Lantern............. 5.50 -50 
Comic Pumpkin Head Boxes........ .55 05 
Comic Pumpkin Head Boxes........ 1.10 10 
Comic Pumpkin Head Boxes........ 2.80 25 
Dozen Each 

Pumpkin Head Lantern, 

on Cane (box), 15 
SE cobb esseeces 1.70 +15 

















Dozen 
Head, 


Miniature Comic Pumpkin 


| Peer Se ray eee 


Ghost Figure, dressed 
Walnuts, containing 
Peanuts, containing 


Pickaninny.... 
Pickaninny.... 
Skeletons, Brooms, Gilt Wishbones. . 


Pumpkin Head Lantern, 


SS Pra -70 15 
Pumpkin Head Lantern, 

on Stick (larger size) 2.80 25 
Assorted Comic Lan- 

a eee ee 55 -05 
Assorted Comic  Lan- 

terns (larger size)... 1.10 10 
Fine Large Fruits 

(boxes), 4 varieties, 

1 dozen in box...... 1.70 
Comic Red Apples 

0 55 .05 
Pumpkin Boxes ...... 1.10 -10 
Black Witch Cat Head 

NS ea te oe a 1.10 -10 
All kinds of Comic and Weird Hal- 

lowe’e n Figures, 5c., 10¢., 15c., 


5e. and 50c. "each. 


2k 


Assorted Fruits and Vegetables, con- 


CRE TES oo ccscdwesecaccce 1.00 10 
Walnuts, Dates, Almonds, Figs, con- 

COREE TOES bc vecvescccccescve 55 05 
Assorted White Metal Favors for 

CEOS. wesewscicscvccccscccccess 15 
Favor Red Candlestick (box)....... 1.70 -15 
Metal Snakes, Gold, Green or Silver 1.10 10 





Midget 


Case, for 


Pumpkin Shape Ice Cream Cases... 
(closed) for Ice 


Pumpkin Case 


Cream 


Pumpkin and Witch Ice Cream Cases .60 
Pumpkin Jack Horner Pie, 12 Rib- 


BOD: nc ntcgenssstctanivesgassene 3.50 
Hallowe’en Tally Cards, Assorted 
REED. San crecsSesredundaseeeces 
Hallowe’en Dinner Cards,. Assorted 
ee rr errr err tt 
Hallowe’en Snapping Mottoes, with 
COUMNNNES: eva tcavevesacess per box 1.25 


We make up ; 00, 
of Hallowe’en Favors. 


BEAUTIFUL 
CATALOG OF 
We POSITIVELY 
and we advise that all 
express to insure safety. 


shipments 


$2.00 and $5.00 assortments 


SQ request 


do not pay mail charges, 


be sent by 


B. SHACKMAN & CO. 


Dept. 44, 812 Broadway, New York 


| 
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The Latest Designs in Skirts 


Tissue Paper Patterns of These Designs, 15 cents for Each Number. 
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The model, Nos. 1945 and 2143, shows a stylish afternoon 
dress for a wearer who wants to be ready to go out if she 
pleases. If she has a jacket with the skirt it is easily thrown 
on should the temperature make it comfortable, or a tan 
coat, perhaps one left over from last year, will go well with 
the plaid, which is in red brown with lines of deeper and 
lighter tints of the same color. - The skirt, No. 2143, is cut 
in tr gores. All the plaits are stitched as inch-wide tucks to 
just above the knee, then left to fall free. At each side 
seam an inward turning plait is folded backward and for 
ward and stitched down to the length of the front stitchings. 
The back plaitings all turn back to meet each other. From 
the front plaitings to the back and some four inches from the 
hottom is set a bias piped band. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30 inches waist measure. Size 28 requires 634 yards of 
42-inch material Price 15 cents. 

The waist, No. 1943, made on a fitted lining, is developed in 
cream-colored wool batiste. The tuck plaits turn backward 
both front and back, and are stitched to yoke length except 
the four front ones, which, under the applied lace plastron, 
reach nearly to the waist. The sleeves put into the armhole 
with several rows of shirring finish with a turn-back cuff of 
lace at the elbow. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 will require 314 yards of 27-inch 
material and 1 yard 18 inches of allover lace. 


Nos. 2176-1914. Heavy blue cheviot serge is the material 


For Prices of Pinned Paper Patterns see page 7. 














2176 





for the skirt of this costume. It is cut in 7 gores. Two 
graduated box-plaits are made in front and stitched all 
around an inch from the edge to knee depth. Similar 
plaits are made each side of the side gores and their 
ends are carried up in straps that curve over each other, are 
stitched to place on the hips and finish with a button. A 
short strap from the waist line runs down to meet the others. 
At the back the plaits are also stitched nearly half way down 
and the hem is stitched all round. The waist, No. 1914, is of 
Pompadour white silk. It is made over a fitted lining and 
fastens at the back. The puffed sleeves end at the elbow 
with a simple band edged with a chiffon ruching. Cut in 
sizes. 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 21-inch material. Price 15 cents. 

Nos. 1892-2148. This skirt, No. 2148, is extremely stylish. 
It is made of men's suiting in invisible check. At the seams, 
plaits are turned inward and stitched down and the outer 
edges form other plaits. At the back the under-turning 
plaits meet to form an inverted box-plait, and are stitched 
down some eighteen inches. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. Size 26 requires 7% yards of 42- 
inch material. Price 15 cents. The waist, 1892, in dark blue 
taffetas, has long plaits laid from shoulder. to waist both 
back and front. It is made over a fitted lining. Cut in sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 49 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
5% yards of silk. Price 15 cents. 


Beginning with the December Patterns, issued chout November Ist, we will furnish free of charge with 


each Pictorial Review Pattern a cutting guide cnd a construction guide. 


For full cescription see poge S 
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OR this set three different stitches 

are used—plain tricot, a simple 

crochet stitch and a loose stitch for 
the frills. 

The sacque requires 2% oz. of Ber- 
lin wool four-ply, % oz. of the same 
wool two-ply, a little mercerized cot- 
ten and 2 yards of baby ribbon, 

Take the coarser wool and a No. 8 
hook, and make 41 chain. Ist row. 
Put the hook into the second chain, 
draw the wool through, put it into 
the third chain, draw the wool 
through, over, draw through the 
three loops upon the needle at once: 
*1 chain, put the hook into the next 
chain of the foundation, draw through, 
put it into the following chain, over, 
draw through the three loops, and re- 
peat from *, » Vuere will be 20 
stitches in the row.—2d row. Turn 
with 1 chain, raise a loop in the back 
thread of the first stitch in the pre- 
vious row, raise a second loop under 
all the threads of the following chain, 
over, draw through the three loops 
upon the needle; * 1 chain, raise a 
loop under the back thread of the 
next stitch, raise a second loop under 
all the threads of the following chain, 
over, draw through the three loops 
and repeat from *. The last loop will 
be raised in the edge loop. Repeat 
the 2d row thirteen times, always 
working loosely—16th row. Work 
as usual, but when the end of the 
row is reached make 7 chain.—17th 
row. Raise a loop in the second 
chain, raise a second loop in the third 
chain, over, draw through three 
loops; * 1 chain, raise a loop in the 
next chain, raise another in the fol- 
lowing chain, over, draw through 
three loops, and repeat from * once; 
1 chain, work the est of the row as 
usual. There will be 23 stitches in 
this row. Work four more rows 
upon these 23. stitches—22d row. 
Work 12 stitches; turn with 1 chain, 
and work back upon _ these.—24th 
row. Work 12 stitches, make 23 
chain —z2s5th row. Work 11 stitches 
as described in the tst and 17th rows; 
work the remaining 12 stitches as 
usual. Work 4 more rows upon 23 
stitches.—3o0th row. Work 2ostitches ; 
turn with 1 chain and work back. 
Work 26 more upon 20 
stitches. — 58th row. Work 20 
stitches as usua!, but when the end 
of the row is reached mak. 7 chain. 
—so0th row. Work 23 stitches. Work 
4 more rows this length.—64th row. 
Work 12 stitches, turn, and work 
back—66th row.+ Work 12 stitches; 
make 23 chain.—67th row. Same as 
the 25th row. Work 4 more rows 
upon 23 stitches—72d row. Work 
20 stitches; turn, and work back. 
Work 12 more rows upon 20 stitches, 
and break off. Sew the shoulders 
well together, and with the long tri- 
cot needle and the same wool work 
the neck in tricot thus: Hold the 
work with the right side towards 


TOWS 


Dainty Crochet Work 


How to Make a Baby’s Sacque 
—_ 











you, and raise 18 consecutive loops 
across the first back, 10 upon the 
shoulder, 24 across the front, 10 
upon the second shoulder, and 16 
across the second back—78 loops in 
all. Work back as follows: Over, 
draw through 1 loop, over, draw 
through the loop just formed and 2 
more, over, draw through each of the 
following 12 loops separately, then 
through the 2 next loops together, 
through the next 8 loops separately, 
then through the next 3 loops to- 
gether, through 20 loops separately, 
through the next 3 loops together, 
through 8 loops separately, through 
the 2 next loops together, through 14 
loops separately, through the 2 next 
loops together and through the last 
loop separately. The stitches are 
now reduced to 70. 

Raise a loop in each of these 70 
stitches, putting the hook under the 





CROCHETED SACQUE FOR A BABY 


vertical loops, and work off thus: 
Draw through 14 loops separately, 
through 2 loops together, through 
6 loops separately, through 2 loops 
together, through 20 loops separately, 
through 2 loops together, through 6 
loops separately, through 2 loops to- 
gether, through 16 separately —3d 
row. Raise 66 loops and work off 
as described in the last row, cnly 
working 4 stitches separately upon 
each shoulder instead of 6.—4th row. 
Raise 62 loops and work off in the 
same manner, only working 2 loops 
separately upon each shoulder.—sth 
row (edging). * 3 chain, 1 double 
upon the 2d chain, 1 treble upon the 
double in the 
from *, 


3d, miss 2 stitches, I 
following hole, and repeat 
When the end of the neck is reached 
do not break off, but work the same 
edging the back, across the 
bottom, and up the other back. Break 


down 


off, and run in the ends. 

For the Sleeves—Make 29 chain 
and work 14 stitches as described in 
the first row of the jacket. Work 25 
more rows upon these stitches. At 
the end of the last row take the tri- 
cot needle and raise 26 loops down 
the side of the sleeve 1 loop in each 
row. Work back ‘thus: * draw 
through 5 loops separately, then 
through 2 loops together, repeat from 
* and conclude by drawing through 





5 loops separately. Work two more 
rows of tricot without decreasing; 
then break off and sew up the sleeve. 
For the cuff: Holding the sleeve 
with the right side outside, take the 
finer wool and hook, and raise a loop 
in the first tricot stitch; draw this 
loop out until it is about 114 inches 
long; wool over the needle; * put 
the hook into the same stitch, draw 
the wool through until the loop is 
the size just mentioned, over, draw 
through two loops, over, draw 
through two loops, and repeat from 
* once. It will be seen that this 
stitch is nothing after all but a 
treble stretched to a great height. 
Make another pair of these long 
stitches in the following tricot stitch, 
and work thus all round the cuff. 
When the last stitch has been worked 
join it, to the first with a_ single 
crochet and break off the wool. 
Take the mercerized cotton and 
work one round of single crochet in 
every long stitch; break off and run 
in the ends. Both sleeves are exact- 
ly alike. Sew them into the jacket 
and trim the yoke with a frill made 
thus: Take the coarse wool and hook 
and make a chain of 8o stitches; 
break off. With the finer wool and 
hook make three trebles 114 inches 
long in each chain; break off, and 
work a row of single crochet ‘with 
the cotton perlé. Sew this frill to 
the lower edge of the yoke all round 
the jacket, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Make 4 little bows of ribbon, 
sew one to each cuff, place one on 
each side of the yoke in front just 
above the frill, run the remainder of 
the ribbon round the neck, leaving 
ends to tie, and the jacket is finished. 
SMALL CROCHETTED NOVELTIES 
Table mats that had seemed to go 
quite out of fashion with the intro- 
duction of the hush-cover under the 
table cloth have been revived, because 
it is found that even a heavy canton 
flannel under-cloth does not properly 
protect a polished wood table from 
the heat of dishes, especially if they 
are of silver or metal. To meet this 
demand for nice mats, the old cro- 
chetted form has been recalled. Noth- 
ing is nicer than a set of these mats 
for a gift, and they are such easy 
things to do, such good pick-up work. 


There should be several sizes of 
platter mats, two or three for round 
dishes, and some smaller ones of 


odd sizes for occasional use. They 
should be of heavy white cotton cord, 
but then frilled edges are prettier if 
made of finer thread, and that mer- 
cerized. 

Other pretty and simple things to 
make for gifts are silk sachet holders 
to put among handkerchiefs or gloves 
or to carry in the purse; doilies cro- 
chetted entirely of mercerized cotton 
and looking like silk, and sets of col- 
lar ard cuffs, as these sets are so 
very fashionable and nice for gifts. 
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Corticelli Silk 


No matter how fine is the material you 
select for your new dress it will never wear 
satisfactorily un'ess good strong silk is 
used in the making. Corticelli Spool Silk 
is so strong that it will wear a longtime. It 
is true economy 10 buy silk you can depend 
uron. No silk is so perfect in both 
stock and manufacture as the celebrated 
‘ Corticelli.’? Ask jor the ‘‘Kitten Silk.”’ 
Does your dressmaker use it? If one 
store does not keep it, try another, 

J Are you interested in Art Needle- 
work? If so, send 4 cents in stamps for our 
booklet on ‘‘Pretty Things for Holiday 
Gifts.” Address 








. Corticelli Silk Mills, 54 Nonotuck St., Florence. Masa. j 


This Centrepiece 


FREE 











Size 
22 x 22 
Wee, For It inches 


Your 
you free and 
postpaid this 
Beautiful stamped 

and tinted 23-inch Colonial Art Cloth Centrepiece 


3 new Designs 


Carnations, Poppies 
or American Beauty Roses 

with Diagram Lesso n showing exactly how to embroider it—if 
you will send us 30 cents to pay factory cost of 2% yards Old 

cli 4 in. derp, Feru color and 4 Skeins Richardson's 
irand Prize Embrvidery Silk to trim and embroider the Centre- 
piece. The Lace alone is worth more than we ask for the entire 
Outfit 








Write today~enclosing 30 cents 
stamps or coin and state design wanted 








This is the biegest offer we ever made. We do it to convince 
every woman that Richardson’s is the best Embroidery Silk and 
the easiest to use, and to place in her hands our big new Deserip- 
tive Premium (atalog, iliustrating all the latest things in Embroid- 
ery. This Catalog also sent to anyone free on request. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


Clerk 3911 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Best 50c. Sheet Music 10c. per Copy 


To introduce our popular standard and classical sheet music, 
full size, best paper, handsomely printed, with high art title pages 





in colors, 
Beautiful Blue Danube Cavalleria Rusticana 

Waltz - - 50c, Intermezzo - - 0c. 
Fifth Nocturne - 50c. The Flatterer - 60c. 
La Paloma - - 50c. Love's Dream after the Ball 60c. 
Schubert's Serenade 50c, Spring Seng (Mendelssohn) 50c, 


Ani a host of «thers. Send for free catalog. To any one buy- 
ing two or more of the above pieces, who will send us six names 
and addresses of persons who play or sing, we will send an addi- 
tional piece free of charge 


8B. R. EMMONS & co., 377-379 Broadway, New York 
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Embroidered 












O the delight of 
the needle-work 
lover, embroidery 





grows more and more popular. 
Fortunately, too, designs can be 
i furnished for it so cheaply that 

the most restricted purse can af- 
ford some pretty bit if the owner of the purse can 
do the work after she has the design. And now- 
adays most women can and do execute such de- 
signs with great skill. It is pretty work to take 
up of an afternoon or evening, and nothing could 
be nicer than an embroidered waist as a present, 
whether for a wedding anniversary, birthday or 
Christmas present. It is not too soon, either, to 
begin on this work if designed for Christmas 
gifts, especially if one wishes not to be hurried 
in the doing or to have to keep at it uninterrupt- 
edly. That is when needlework grows tiresome, 
when it must be done whether or not the eyes are 
tired. 

No. 2181 shows an exceedingly dainty waist of 
pastel blue peau de soie embroidezed in white silk, 
The embroidery pattern is laid directly upon the 
material, and between the strips of design clusters 
of fine’ tucks are stitched. The waist is closed at 
the back under a row of fine tucking that is 
widened by the embroidery which ornaments it 
from the shoulder, in graduated pattern, to the 
waist-line. The sleeves have clusters of tucks 
each side of the strip of embroidery, to stamp 
which either the collar design or one of the side 
trips for the front of the waist may be used. 
For the round cuffs to the three-quarter sleeve 
there is a special pattern of embroidery. This 
pattern is a clematis vine and flower. The centre 
of the flower is open, and for this may be used 
the worked silk rings or circles that may be 
bought and applied, thus reducing the labor of 
executing the design. If desired, the pattern may 
be done in color; the purple of the clematis flow- 
er and shadings of the green leaves would look 
very rich on heliotrope or gray silk. 

The model for the waist is cut in sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 will 
require 54 yards of 21-inch silk or 3 yards of 36- 
inch, material. The tissue paper pattern may be 
bought for 15 cents, the perforated embroidery 
pattern for 35 cents additional. 

Another design for pattern No, 2181 is berries 
and leaves, and this, too, may be done, if desired, 
in color on either silk or wool. Of course, both 
these patterns may be beautifully worked in white 
linen or linen lawn, and as lingerie waists will 
continue to be worn all Winter and are Summer 








garments as well, it is 
perhaps wiser to put 
the work on them 
than on silk or wool. 

No 2182 shows a 
fine white pongee 
made with applied 
plaits back and 
front, and a plait 
down the centre of 









the front. Under this 
the closing is made, 
The design is a rag- 
ged Robin or carna- 


tion; the consistency 

of leaf with flower wad 
not being .of much =" 
consequence unless 
the embroidery is 
done in color, when 
of course it must correspond. The waist here 
shown has tucks from shoulder to bust in front, 
but none at the back. The full sleeves are gath- 
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DESIGN FOR PATTERN NO. 2181 


(Perforated Embroidery Pattern, 35 cents.) 





FAC-SIMILE OF DESIGN FOR NO. 2182 


(Perforated Pattern, 35 cents.) 


ered to a deep pointed cuff which is elaborately 
embroidered; the collar has a straight band of 
the embroidery. 

The model for the waist is cut in sizes 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 4o inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 334 yards of 36-inch material. The 
price of the tissue pattern is 15 cents, but the 
perforated embroidery pattern is 35 cents 
extra. 

As to materials for these waists besides those 
mentioned, there are linens of all weights, Per- 
sian and Victoria lawns and India muslins, ba- 
tistes; chiffon batistes and wool taffetas, and there 
are Scotch and French flannels, lansdowne, cash- 
mere, and the light chiffon qualities of broad- 








These Perforated Patterns can only be ordered from ovr 
main office, 853 Broadway, New York. 
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_ Shirt-waists 





Our Newest Perforated Designs 


(Made especially for the PicroRIAL REVIEW. ) 


cloth. In fact, the stuffs that may be used in 
this way are so many that only a manufacturer's 
catalogue could properly name them. For real 
Winter fine wear, though, the most elegant will 
be sheer wash materials or else crépes de Chine, 
silks of the soft kinds, such as the new rex messa- 
line, peau de soie, Liberty, Louisine silks and 
cashmeres. 

These designs offer the greatest latitude for the 
originality and taste of the needle-worker. The 
work may be done solid in satin-stitch in the 
‘eaves or petals of flowers, with the stems in out- 
line, and the centres of flowers in eye- 
let stitch; or, again, the popular and 
rapid shadow embroidery may be em- 
ployed for the waist, No. 2181, when 
made of thin materials. Of course, it 
could not be applied to No. 2182, as that 
is laid with box-plaits and there is no 
opportunity for the transparent effects 
which are such an important feature in 
this style of decoration. Above ll 
things, the embroiderer should be care- 
ful to do her work in a hoop, as in this 
way any drawing of the material is ob- 
viated. Many women prefer to wear a 
lace or lingerie collar or stock with such 
a waist, and this should be considered 
in making the waist, as it will simplify 
the labor of the embroiderer consider- 
ably if she is not obliged to make the 
collar. Of course, the cuff is an indis- 
pensable decoration, and must go as a part of the 
waist, but with the collar it is different, a lace 
collar adding much to the elegance of the general 
effect. 

Lest there should be any question about em- 
broidered waists continuing in style, we desire to 
assure our readers that their popularity will re- 
main undiminished through this and several sea- 
sons to come, and therefore they need not hesi- 
tate to undertake the work. Moreover, it is the 
sort of durable adornment which can be handed 
down as an heirloom, or made over in some way 
to suit the changing fashion after the lapse of 
many years. Good embroidery is like real lace— 
it never loses its value as long as it will hold to- 
gether. There are so many beautiful varieties of 
embroidery silk manufactured nowadays, as well 
as the mercerized cottons for washable waists, 
that the needleworker has the widest choice in 
materials. Embroidery silks especially afford the 
greatest variety and an exact match is possible. 

















ANOTHER DESIGN FOR PATTERN NO. 2181 
* (Perforated Embroidery Pattern, 35 cents.) 
' . 
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Uses for Fine Fabrics 








No season has presented wider 
latitude than the present one in the 
selection of materials for waists. 
Fashion sweeps to the extreme of 
flannels and heavy silks to sheer silks 
and the finest of lingerie effects 
showing elaborate lace and embroid- 
ery tr:mming, as those on the 
preceding p2ge. 

Plaid silk 
and serviceable and 
vored this season for wear with tai- 
lored suits. These can be had in a 
variety of combinations to harmonize 
with any shade of suit. The shops 
are displaying all sorts of plaid silks 
in heavy and light weight effects for 


such 


waists are always neat 


are strongly fa- 


waists or entire gowns. Some are 
silk and satin stripe combinations, 
and when made on the bias with 


stripes joined to match these have an 
ultra- fashionable zir exceedingly 
charming. 

A pretty outfit for a short jaunt in 
the country, either in an automobile 
or train, is a plaid silk gown covered 
with a long silk coat matching in 
tone the predominant shade in the 
plaid, or relieving the effect, for in- 
stance, of a red and green plaid dress 
with a dark g-een silk coat. This is 
a serviceable outfit and can do duty 
for many morning or afternoon oc- 
casions. 

The allover lace waist still 
tains its favor, despite the fact that it 
has been strongly in evidence for 
several These almost 
invariably lined with silk, and while 
there is a difference in value 
and weight of these linings, it is al- 
ways more airy and dressy to have a 
light weight quality with a sugges- 
tion of transparency, for the arms 
and shoulders to gleam through. 

One attractive model is a founda- 
tion of net elaborately trimmed with 
motifs and festoons of narrow lace. 
This shows a yoke effect outlined 
with rows of Val lace put on in scal- 
loped design, lace medallions are in- 
over the scallops, 


main- 


seasons. are 


wide 


serted alternately 
leaving one untrimmed and one deco- 
rated. Lace medallions are scattered 
over the short, rather full sleeves and 
adorn the Val lace collar as well. 

There are innumerable ways of util- 
izing odd pieces of silk with lace or 
lace collars combined with net. 
There seems to be an effort to get as 
many varieties of lace on one waist 
as one can possible use. Sheer Val 
laces emphasize the heavy Cluny on 
one evening waist which also shows 
a jabot effect of fine baby Irish lace. 
Baby Irish motifs adorn this 
model. 

The wide vogue of fine batiste and 
handkerchief linen will be carried 
through the winter. 

There is a tendency, 
to emphas:ze light, summery 


also 


stronger every 
season, 
effects in’ dress, 
robe is complete that does not con- 
tain several fine lawn or batiste waists 
showing elaborate or simple open- 
work effect expressed in motif or lace 


and no winter ward- 


inserticn desizns. 
desigus ‘and scroll 
will be used for ttimming 


in hand embroidery or 


Conventional 
work 
waists either 


ace ornamentations. The vogue of 


combining elaborate lace trimming 
with lavish embroidery still main- 
tains, but the simpler effects are ex- 
ceedingly fetching and do not involve 
the serious problem of employing an 
expert to do them up whe. soiled. 

In spite of the continued loose ap- 
shirt or dress waists have 
the inclination is to adopt the French 
way of having them made, for the 
Winter at least, on linings and so se- 
curing a trim look they do not other- 
wise have. To enhance this look all 
undergarments must be of the best 
possible fit, the corset well adapted 
to the figure that wears it, and the 
corset-cover of a good cut. Besides 
this, slip covers of colored silks may 
be worn under thin waists to give the 
proper amount of warmth and yet 
p-esent the airy look of fine material. 

Another fact which makes the in- 
telligent selection of a corset nec- 


pearance 





essary is the prevalance of the close- | 


fitting style of gowns and_ suits 
which is evident in all weights of 
cloth, even where soft, transparent 
tissues, such as mousseline or gauze, 
are employed. Even the empire mod- 
els are so constructed as to quite 
clearly define the lines of the fig- 
ure. 


When making the waist of a dress 
it must be remembered that a depar- 
ture from the simple or fancy shirt- 
waist effect usually calls for a foun- 
dation lining, as plaits and folds so 
fashionable at the present cannot be 
evenly arranged and remain so unless 
secured by a stable lining. 

The one tone idea for street suits 
has been rudely jarred from its place 
by the aggressive advent of the plaid 
skirt and plain jacket combination. 
for 
in- 


This presents many possibilities 
varying appearance. For 
stance, a prune-colored jacket would 


one’s 


be smart with a plaid skirt, com- 
bining the shade of dark green 
blues and prune color, while a more 
elaborate and longer skirt to corre- 
spond with the jacket can be worn 
for different occasions, The plaid 
skirt can be laid in broad box-plaits 
stitched three-quarter length down 
the skirt and bands of the plain 
cloth of the jacket can be used for 
trimming. 

Plain tailored waists of soft flan- 
nel or silk for wear with tailor suits 
are s:mple to make when a good pat- 
tern is obtained, which, indeed, is al- 
most half the work. Care should 
be taken to get the correct size and 
instructions closely. 

If one is short-waisted it 
to remember, when making a sep- 
arate waist, that the girdle or belt 
should be made of the same material, 
as this tends greatly to give a longer 
waisted effect, while a girdle of the 
material used for the skirt will em- 
phasize the waist. If em- 
broidery or trimming is used on the 
waist it is well to have it quite lav- 


follow 
is well 


short 


ishly expressed in the girdle, and if 
one is at all skillful with the needle 
is nothing more effective than 
either in silk or 


there 


hand embroidery, 
mercerized cotton in self or contrast- 
ing color. The idea can be applied 


to any plain material. 





Used by leading Maufacturers and Millions -¢ W< 
ee 
ceed: ~ 


of satisfied Housewives and Dress- 
makers because of its strength -— 
and smoothness : 


showing corre: . u +s inter 

desigus, 19.6, sent upon request. Also one complete. pattern “and lesson 

how to make garment free for five empty Belding spools or twelve 

embroidery tags and four cents in stamps or coin to pay postage. These designs are 
strictly new and worth $2.50 and up, they will please you. Write to-day. Dept, E. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., Silk Mfrs., 526-528 Broadway, New York City 


Our Quarterly Fashion Sheet, 














Your modiste will 
succeed as never 


before if you wear a 


Bon Ton 
Corset 


supplying the max- 





imum of comfort, 
style and value. 
Sold by the leading 
dealers. If yours 
cannot supply you, 
write us for informa- 


tion where to buy. 


Fs 


Made by the 


Royal Worcester 
Corset Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 


Worcester, Mass, 


New York Office, 840 Broadway 
Boston Off. ,564 Washington St 
Chicago Office, 186 Market St. 





Pacific Coast Branch: 


San Francisco 
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| Fr make you the best organ offer ever made by anyone, I make 
the famous Burdett Organ. For 50 years the Burdett has been 
the best organ. Everyone knows it’s the best organ in the world 
today. I'll send you one Absolutely Free on Trial, No deposit. 
No obligations on your part. If you want to keep it, I’ll sell it to 
you at my lowest factory price. V'll let you pay for it on your own 
terms. I guarantee the Burdett Organ forever. If it develops de- 
fects at any time, I'll return your money or make good the defects. 
And I’ll give you free insurance with the Burdett Organ. If the 
head of your famil; dies and you can’t keep up the payments, the 
organ immediately becomes your property—your payments stop—you 
owe me nothing. That’s my new plan.in a nutshell. — you 
want to know more about it? Don’t you want a free py of my 
handsome cloth bound boek, “T! 2 Story of, the Burdett ‘Organt 
Weil, then, just send your nuume and address on a postal to 


/ Fresident Hobart M. Cable Co. (Capital $350,000) 
Vt 640 STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO , 
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Three Handsome Silk Waists 


Tissue Paper Patterns of These Designs, 15 cents for Each Number. For Prices of Pinned Paper Patterns see page 7. 








ail 

throat to waist line. The fastening is ef- 
fected at the neck under a fly, the full 
sleeves having clusters of tucks sep- 
arated by lace. The sleeves them- 
selves extend to below the elbow and 
are finished with a _ cuff. A_ band 
of trimming is set upon the tucked col- 
lar. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2182 is a plaid silk waist made 
with applied bands to simulate plaits. The 
waist fastens under the centre band. The 
sleeves are rather full, are gathered into 
an arm-hole and again just below the 
elbow, where a pointed cuff is set on 
with piping. Turn-back white cuffs and 
collar are worn with this waist. Cut in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 5 yards of 
silk. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2183 is developed in black peau 
de cygne. The front has tucks from 
throat to waist on either side of the 
fastening, which is made with buttons. 
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The puffed sleeve is gathered to a deep 
No. 2181 shows a white taffetas waist made on a__ tucked cuff that fits closely. A tucked collar fin- 
fitted lining. The front has clusters of quarter-inch shes the neck. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
tucks separated by strips of Irish lace embroidery. 2 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 5% yards 
In the centre of the front these tucks reach from of silk. Price, 15 cents. 


Beginning with the December Patterns, issued about November Ist, we will furnish free of charge, with 
2ach Pictorial Review Pattern a cutting guide and a construction guide. For full description see page 5 
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Women as Horticulturists 


By EMILY K. DAYTON 








HENEVER I hear of women of slen- 
W der means having a hard time to 
make the ends meet, I cannot but 
wonder why they neglect the opportunities af- 
forded by horticulture. As an almost sure 
way of increasing the income, while preserv- 
ing the health, no better advice to those who 
have a little capital and are anxious to make 
it fructify could be given. Why should women 
be confined merely to needlework and other 
essentially feminine occupations? Are there 
not a dozen branches of agriculture which la- 
dies could follow without ever touching a 
pitchfork or a spade? At least, the practical 
women of other countries are very much alive 
to such benefits and Americans would do well 
to follow their example. 

I heard of two women last year who had put 
their ideas into practice. They had formerly 
been private governesses in Russia, but becom- 
ing weary of the monotony of teaching, had 
decided to invest their earnings in some way 
which would more directly benefit their health. 
Accordingly, they returned to France and in 
Touraine, the native country of one of them, 








PREPARING FOOD FOR THE ANIMALS 


invested their savings in some land and a small house. 

“And you really do all the work yourselves?” I 
asked Mdlle. Eugenié, upon the occasion of my visit. 

“Yes, practically all. The only help we have is a 
man by the day to prepare the ground for the corn, 
and, very occasionally, to do any exceptionally heavy 
digging. Our life is of the simplest; we keep no 
servant, as Philoméne attends to the housekeeping. 
From early Spring until late Autumn we lunch and 
dine outside in yonder rose-covered arbor. In Sum- 
mer we commence work outside at five o’clock, some- 
times even earlier, and continue until midday. All the 
afternoon we rest, read, or sew until it is time to at- 
tend to the animals again. We dine at six, and then, 
in the cool of the evening, water, transp!ant, or do 
any other light outdoor work.” 

“And financially?” I queried. 

“Financially also it has been a success. We pro- 
duce our own bread, milk, fruit, vegetables, eggs, rab- 
bits and chickens, and as there is no rent to pay, our 
expenses are therefore of the simplest; £40 (about 
$200) a year is ample, and even allows us to buy 
, Papers and books enough not to be dull in the Win- 
ter. As to the capital requi-ed to start a farm such 
as ours, I should say that £400 (nearly $2,000) would 
be quite sufficient. In fact, our joint savings did not 











COVERING THE GRAPES WITH PAPER BAGS 


amount to much more than that when we first began.” 
“How is it that you are so successful with your 

pears and grapes?” I asked. 
“Because we cultivate only the best sort of each 


kind of fruit. 
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If your dealer does not carry 


Pullman All Pure Irish Linen Handkerchiefs 


write us for information where they may be had, and 
for our Booklet No. 5 showing styles and patterns. 
We sell only through retailers. 


JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 
513, 515, 517 Broadway New York City 


anufacturers and Importers of Pare 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs since 1835 











The vines you see on the house-side 


were all planted with my own hands, and each is | 


grafted on the American plant, which, as you know, 
is proof against the phylloxera. 
constant attention, but if well looked after is very 
profitable, for it produces fruit the second year after 


The vine requires 


planting, and in the fourth year is in its maturity. 
It will then continue to bear fruit for a hundred years 
if not neglected. About the middle of September, 
when the grapes are full grown, but not quite ripe, we 
cover the largest bunches with strong waterproof paper 
bags. This protects them from sun, wind, rain, and 
slight frosts, and they remain thus asleep as it were 
until the end of November or beginning of December, 
when there is a good demand for grapes at excellent 
prices. This year I have tied on 300 bags, and the 
bunches average not far short of a pound each, so | 
calculate we shall make a handsome profit this season. 
The land was mostly covered with old fruit trees, 
neglected and past bearing. But the situation was ex- 
cellent, with a good water supply, and near to market.” 














When You Buy 


a Rain Coat 
Rainy Day Suit, Skirt or the cloth 


from which to make any of these 
garments, insist on having the 
genuine 


*"C?- once 
You'll know it by 
this circular Be” 
trade-mark stamp- 


ed on the back 
of the cloth, or 


Craven label on garment. 


Write for Booklet GG. 


GPricdley ¥ 6; 


71 GRAND ST. NEW YORK 


TRADE MAKr 
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The 


New Heart 
Invisible Eye 








Simple and effective—cannot work loose. 
Heart sh thread eyes prevent stitches 


he new 


found on every card of the famous 


De Long Hooks and Eyes 
Dressmakers and all women who dress 
well are using it. 


See that 


hump? 
and the Eye the 
eye can’t see? 
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Our Special Fashion Feature 


Lhe speécial fasinoa desiga for November 
bears an honored name and will be grected 
with cordiality. All the prophecies made each 
season that the reign of the short jacket is 
over, are refuted, as the modes come in and 
bring back to us the one which, in whatever 
form it appears, retains its popularity undi- 
minished. The Empire jacket claims a king- 
dom all its own. It has a close relative in the 
Eton that has held sway so long, not only in 
the halls of the venerable college on which the 
towers of Windsor Castle look down, but in 
the far larger realm of a lady’s wardrobe all 
over the land. But an empire is surely greater 
than a school, however great, and Eton is 
replaced by it. Naturally the Empire jacket 
comes from France not England. - When the 
pretty, graceful Empire styles came into vogue 
in Paris after the first Napoleon had made 
Josephine the leader of the world of fashion 
by making her an Empress, they were so be- 
loved that they have been reverted to from 
time to time ever since. Nowadays, clever 
designers adapt them to modern tastes, and in 
this case give us that sort of elegance of con- 
tour that the French so expressively, call chic. 

The jacket is the feature of this. costume. 
It is No. 2187. It has the high girdle that 
gives the short-waisted Empire effect, yet al- 
lows for the trim figure that we moderns in- 
sist upon. It has a military collar and a three- 
quarter length sleeve. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 4o inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 5% yards of 21-inch material and as 
many of lining silk, 6 yards of fancy galloon, 











Nos. 2155-2156 make a stylish street cos- 
tume for an Autumn morning or afternoon 
walking costume. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40 inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 7% yards of 54-inch material. Price, 
I5 cents, 

This style, and that of the traveling cos- 
tume, may be developed also in any of the 
attractive novelty suitings in serge or heavy 
wool canvas. 





Nos. 2155-2156. Autumn Walking Costume 
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6 large and 12 small buttons. Price 15 cents. 

The skirt, No. 1802, is cut in 7 gores with 
a cluster of two tucks at each seam and an in- 
verted plait at the back. It is made on a silk 
lining, and is cut round walking length as the 
costume is designed for an Autumn calling or 
promenade suit. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. Size 36 requires 6% 
yards of 40-inch material or 12 yards of 2!- 
inch goods. Price, 15 cents. 

The costume is made up in coffee brown 
chiffon velveteen, with touches of apple green 
and gold to set off the richness of the tint. 
The jacket lining is apple green taffetas, the 
drop skirt brown taffetas, with ruffles shaded 
from brown to apple green. The galloon 
trimming the jacket is in silk of brown, green 
and gold braidings. The toque that goes with 
the suit is brown velvet with green peacock 
breast and cock plumes. It is worn with a 
brown veil. Other materials that may be ef- 
fectively used for this model are chiffon ladies’ 
cloth, fine cheviot or tweed. A beautiful com- 
bination I have just seen is smoke green in 
color, dark enough to look almost black at 
night. The trimming is a cream-colored lace 
galloon, embroidered in light green silk, and 
picked out with tinsel. This is put over white 
satin, and forms the little vest piece, the bre- 
telles and ‘cuff garniture. Still another combi- 
nation is purple or a deep heliotrope and green 
in several sltades, for all tints of these two 
colors respond finely to each other. White or 
pearl gray satin under a galloon is always ef- 
fective. 








The Latest Sleeve Design 











No. 2173. A New Diess Sleeve | 








This month we give a design for the newest 
sleeve for handsome or dressy waists. It 
has value also as a model for re-making the 
sleeve of a last year’s costume that is too 
good to be discarded. It is particularly suit- 
able for soft falling materials, and is equally 
suitable for short or long length. 

No. 2173. Ladies’ sleeve in two lengths 
made over a lining. Cut to correspond with 
32, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 1% yards of 36-inch material. Price, 
10 cents. 





| OUR NOVEMBER COVER DESIGN 





The very elegant costume shown on our 
cover design this month is described on page 
12, which gives another view of it. A charm- 
ing Winter as well as Autumn costume it 
makes, and may be of velvet or any fine cloth. 


Nos, 2157-2158 is a handsome traveling suit 
for tweed or cheviot, plaid or plain colors, 
with semi-fitting jacket. Cut in usual sizes. 
Medium size requires 734 yards of 54-inch 
material. Price, 15 cents. 

Many traveling and outing costumes will be 
trimmed with fine colored leather in the way that 
was in vogue last season for collars, cuffs, belts, 
pocket flaps and sometimes for straps. 





Nos 2157-2158 kvra Lraveling Suit 
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Any inquiries concerning suitable materials or suggestions 
for making these garments should be addressed to Mile, 
Pratique, care of PicroriaL Review. 






















Draping of Waist 

HE waist is now ready to be 
draped on lining. Cut mate- 

rial for outside waist by pattern, 
making all notches and perforations 
according to description. Draped 
waist in this illustration is in Sep- 
tember number; it blouses all around, 
therefore it is not caught in with the 
underarm seams, but only at the 
shoulder There are times 
when the material is caught in the 
waist 


seams. 


underarm seams, but when a 
cnly blouses in front, and is tight- 


fitting all around, the underarm 
seams of lining should not be 
stitched, only basted with the seams 
turned to the outside. Then the 


goods should be drawn down smooth- 
ly over lining, pinned firmly around 
armhole, also as near the seam as 
possible, it then should be basted to 


the lining. After this has been done, 


tip basting in underarm seams of 
lining, then turn to inside, stitch, 
bind and bone the seams, like all 
others. 


There are perforations in this pat- 
tern indicating where top of girdle 
should join on waist, place shirring 
through these perforations, draw in 
to fit figure, through to 
perforations on lining, draw down 


then sew 
remainder of waist and sew securely 
to lining. Finish with seam binding. 

Arrange the yoke on the waist by 
cutting, according to pattern; place 





DRAPED WAIST, BACK VIEW 


it on the waist and stitch in correct 
position, then cut away lining from 
underneath the yoke, allowing a %- 
inch seam, which is to be turned back 
and finished neatly. Join the collar 
according to’ directions. 

In making the girdle, in all cases 
it should be cut on the bias. Finish 


DRAPED WAIST, FRONT VIEW 


edge with narrow hem and 
stitch by machine, then drape on the 
waist forming a crushed girdle, and 
tack in position; turn in, tack on each 


side, and hem neatly to lining. 


each 


MAKING OF SLEEVE 
First cut lining sleeve, then stitch 
and bind according to our last les- 
son in October number. Cut outside 
material, shirr through perforations 


and drape on lining, join cuff on 
sleeve and finish lower edge with 
ruffles of lace. Attach sleeve to 


waist, placing front seams to corre- 
sponding notch in waist. After the 
sleeves have stitched in, trim 
off seam evenly and overcast it, or it 


been 


may be bound. 

This way of making a waist will 
be found useful for the bodice that is 
of the same material as the skirt, a 
fashion always liked for the nicest 





THE SLEEVE AS IT SHOULD GO IN 


costumes. D/fferent combinations of 
material can be used, but the way of 
making is the same. A corsage for 
street wear, in ‘place of a jacket, is 
also an attractive style- This can be 
made simple or elaborate, made with 
a yoke and trimmed with lace dyed 
to match the material. The skirts of 


these gowns are quite long and are 
plaited, tucked or trimmed with bands 
of cloth. Street gowns admit of a 
little transparent effect at the throat 
when flat fur stoles are worn. It is 
a neat idea to have the gown trimmed 
with fur to match the both 
skirt and corsage should show the 
fur trimming. With this sort of 
corsage and waist a broad ribbon 
girdle can be simply made of plain or 
Pompadour ribbon shirred on two 
feather bones at the back. The front 
is allowed to slide in a buckle of ob- 
long shape measuring about 3 or 4 
inches in length. 
MAKING A LACE WAIST 

It is an easy task to make a fancy 
separate waist at home if one has 
some lace from 4 to 8 inches wide, 


stole; 


which perhaps has done duty as a 
trimming for a gown where it did 
not receive much wear. 

A foundation of silk is fitted to the 
figure, as shown in the cuts. It can 
then be put on a form and covered | 


with the lace. It is preferable of 
course first to cover the silk with 
chiffon. If one has any old white 


chiffon veils which are slightly pulled 
apart, and not fresh enough to wear, 
they can easily be cleaned and used 
for interlining a lace waist. 


Details of Dress 


A good sort of wrapper or “better- 


most” dressing-gown to take away on | 
one’s autumn country house visits can | 


be made of cachemire in a pale, soft 
nut brown, with a big roll collar and 
revers in one, and turn-back cavalier 
cuffs of lettuce-green and white bro- 
covered with drawn net in a 
very faint cafe au lait tone, overnang- 
ing the edges in soft frills, scalloped 


and bordered all round with “blanket 


cade, 


stitch” in green and brown silk, or 
tiny ruches of bébé ribbon. These 
revers can also be formed of 
satin overlaid with printed floral net, 
prettily 


ivory 


cotton voile pat- 


No lace ever excelled the im- 


or 
terned. 
itation point d’Alengon cr “punched” 


even 


lace for the purpose of such a gown, 
though the somewhat more modern 
“Mimosa” looks well in a deep cream 


shade. As a rule, anything worn in 
a bedroom should not have écru, 
string, or “Paris” colored lace; it 


looks fresher and younger in cleaner 
tints. 

When dark colors, so popular in 
plaid effects, are undesirable near the 
face, the jumper or guimpe style of 
waist admits of the introduction of 
some light color or white. Attractive 
guimpes can be made of discarded 
The guimpe wais! 
with round or square neck, should 
not be cut too low. Ihe Summer 


lingerie waists. 





GOFF’S 


ovRVET Tr, 


U.S. Pat. April26, 1904 
Trade Mark Registered U. S +t. Office) 


THE PERFECT 
SKIRT 
BRAID 


Thia on the 














Thick where the 
Wear comes 







Triple Edged—Tapered—Curved 


CURVETTE’S peculiar con- 
struction adapts itself to the natural 
curve of the skirt. Soft and pliable, it 
does not abrase the shoes. 

If CURVETTE puckers, shrinks, 
fades or does not outlast the skirt we 


will replace it. 
Should your dealer not carry CUR- 
VETTE, send us his name and 5 cents 


for each yard you require, with sample 
shade for matching. 


THE S-H-& Meco 


307 Mercer St., New York City 











The Pneumatic Dress Form 


is YOU when 
your lining is 
inflated over 
it. It takes 
your place at 
the dressmak- 
er’s and saves 
you “trying 
on” engage- 
ments, tire- 
some stand- 
ing, disap- 
pointments 
and dress- 
maker’s bills 
(make your 
own dresses). 
When not in 
use, collapse 
and with upright of standard pack in base. 
Many valuable facts relating to this form are summed 
up in our booklet “B’'’—it's free—simply send a postal 
stating that you want it. 


“PNEU” FORM CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 









THE PNEU WOMAN 


Illustration shows how you can 
fit your own back 











BUST AND HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress 





or shirt waist immediately discovers how 
difficult it is to obtain a good fit by the 
“trying method,’’ with herself 


usual on 


for the model and a looking-glass with 


which fits at the back. 


“THE PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE FORM” 


does away with all dlecomforts and disappoint- 


to see how it 


ments in fitting, and renders the work o 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes or sizes also made loncer and 
shorter at the waist line and raised or low- 
ered to suit any desired skirt length. It 

is very easily adjusted, cannot get out 

of order and will last a lifetime. 


IIiustrated Booklet containing com- 
plete line of Dress Forms with prices 


~- ““a» FREE 
HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM CO. 


Dept. F, 30 West 32d Street, New York 
Hall-Borchert forms will not collapse and cannot 
be punctured, They are made to be pinned to, 


Rely On This Eye 


Don’t be plagued with a constant fear 
that your waist gaps behind—fasten it 
with an eye to be relied upon. 


PEET’Sowsots EYES 


are sure as fate—never let go, yet never 
show. Don’t wear off, or tear off. Far 
better than any other eye, or than a silk 


It’s all in the Triangle 
Sold at all stores, all sizes, black 
or white. Always sold in en- 
velopes, 5c. With spring 
hooks, loc. 
PEET BROS. DEPT. K, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





iumper style is modified when used. | 
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Tissue Paper Patterns of These Designs, 15 cents for Each Number. 
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No. 2179. Ladies’ plaited shirt-waist, with- 
out lining, made of French flannel in small 
plaid, is one of the most attractive models for 
a useful waist. It is cut with three wide plaits 
on each side of the front, which has a small fly 
plait. The sleeves are of regular shirt cut and 
fastened at the hand with a band. Turnover linen 
collar and cuffs are worn with it. Cut in sizes 
32. 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4 yards of 27-inch flan- 
nel or 41% 22-inch silk. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2180. Ladies’ tucked shirt-waist 
without lining, is made of figured silk 
warp poplin. Three tucks are laid on 
each shoulder and extend to yoke depth. 
The fastening is in Russian blouse fash- 
ion on the left. The shirt sleeves are 
set in with deep gathers and end in a 
simple stitched cuff, closed with buttons 
to match those that fasten the waist. A 
linen collar and tie form the neck fin- 
ishing. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 incies bust measure. 3% 
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A Trio of Useful Waists 


For Prices of Pinned Paper Patterns see page 7. 


yards of material 27 inches wide 
or 4 yards of silk 22 inches wide 
are required for medium size. 
Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2087. Ladies’ shirt-waist, 
without lining and closed at 
left front, is made of fine black 
mohair. It has the box-plaits 
set on with ornamental stitch- 
ing that reaches tc yoke depth, 
and a double row of stitching 
ornaments the 
outer edge, which 
closes with  but- 
tons, two rows 
trimming the 
double breast. A 
shirt sleeve goes 
with this waist, 
and has a band 
cuff. A military 
collar of the ma- 
terial finishes the 
neck. Cut toa 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 
3 yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches 
wide, 3% yards 
of silk 22 inches 
wide. Price, 15 

















cents. 
Suggestions for Materials 

The changes can be.rung on these 
waists by a difference in materials. 
For colder weather, chiffon velveteen 
makes a lovely waist. If the design 
is a plaid so much the better. There are also 
numberless patterns in the dainty figured flan- 
nels, and there are even some of the cotton 
flannelettes that are as pretty as can be and 
make most useful house waists. For the busi- 
ness woman, the teacher or the grown student 
who is going to college or lectures every day, 
these models will be found most useful, while 
every woman wants two or three waists to be 
ready for traveling, visiting or receiving visits. 

Fortunately, it is still possible for a good 
appearance to be made by means of a change 
of waists. I have known women make a Sum- 
mer’s or a Winter’s tour with a handbag that 
contained two waists besides the other necessary 
articles and a waist pattern. 

Making a Waist While Traveling 

She explained that she always wanted a lit- 
tle sewing on hand, and had her waist pattern 
with her so she could make up any pretty goods 
she bought. And she would sew, too, not only 
in her room at her hotel, when the day was 
not good for going out, but she did the “finish- 
ing off” on the train in drawing-room car or 
sleeper when she was making an all-day journey. 

Mohairs of all sorts are excellent for 
knockabout wear, and cashmeres are as 
good for durability, while they will also 
wash well. A number of pretty novelty 
materials are shown too, so that one has 
a great choice offered, and any taste can 
be satisfied. 

Qne word to the stout and the slender. 
Each is less conspicuous if she doesn’t 
pronounce her mode of dressing. The 
stout woman needs to have a good deal 
of fullness in long lines, the slender 
woman needs it in broken effects. 


Beginning with the December Patterns, issued about November Ist, we will furnish free of charge with 
each Pictorial Review Pattern a cutting guide and a construction guide. For full description see page 3 
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of perforated patterns 
for embroidery which have been 
erdered through our pages, evincing 
the fact that emongst cur thousands 
of readers there is a large percentage 
addicted to the embroidery habit, 
the PictortaL Review makes a spe- 
cial offer in this number, which will 
he welcomed, no doubt, by these 
needle-workers with avidity. 

This special offer consists of the 
several patterns illustrated on this 
page. These will net be sold sepa- 
rately—bear that fact in mind—but 


N consideration of the enormous 
number 
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Getting Ready for the Holidays 


Our Special Offer of a Set of Perforated Embroidery Designs for Making 
Beautiful Gifts—Terms of the Offer 








the illustration, but this is merely 
to occupy less space on the page, for 
in the original they are perforated 
far apart in order to avoid any inter- 
ference from the stamping. More- 
over, all of the corners are perforated 
from the scallops 
to enable the embroiderer to make the 
right connection in joining the pat- 
tern. 

Any scallop may be used as a fin- 
ish when making the two patterns 
intended for glove and handkerchief 
cases, In the wreath pattern our 
designs are arranged for such a space 


remotely enough 


abundance of ideas to develop which 


will more than keep her busy until | 


after,Christmas. If made on wh'te 
linen and embroidered in forget-me- 
nots the handkerchief case would be 
washable and not only dainty but 
beautiful. The lettering be 
done in gold-colored floss. The glove 
design should be developed in green 
and red, the holly colors. 

These patterns are lovely for a va- 
riety of things; the most practical are 
skirts, dressing or negligée jackets, 
children’s garments, especially wraps 
and indoor sacques and strips for 


might 






































A SET OF PERFORATED EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


Only sold as a Set, not separately, for 35 cents. 


are all included in the set. This 
set embraces eight beautiful and ex- 
tremely useful embroidery patterns 
which may be applied to different ob- 
jects and which will develop into 
many dainty and exquisite gifts for 
the coming Christmas-tide. It is not 
too soon to begin immediately to 
make these pretty articles, and for 
pick-up work in the evening there is 
nothing more suitable. This is a 
special offer, remember, and will last 
only until December 15th. After that 
date no orders for this set (which is 
sold at the exceptional price of 35 
cents for the full set) will be filled. 

You will observe that the patterns 
are brought quite closely together in 


(Any initial may be ordered.) 


as to admit the insertion of an in- 
itial, and when ordering this set it 
would be necessary to state which 
particular initial is desired for the 
centre of the wreath. 

To give an idea of the size of the 
several patterns, let me explain that 
the width of the scallops in the first 
design from one point across to the 
next is 4 inches; in the second it is 
2 inches; in the third % of an inch; 
in the fourth 1% inches; in the fifth 
the wreath is 43% inches wide; and 
in the sixth the space between loops 
is 1%4 inches. 

No such attractive offer as this has 
appeared in any magazine, and for 35 
cents the needle-woman will have an 


shirt-waists. The skirts may include, 
besides the ordinary flannel petticoats, 
house gowns, or even evening dresses 
whose flounces or other garniture 
should be prettily done in embroidery. 

Another and less common use for 


some of the patte-ns would be work- | 


ing them on linen sheets and the 
simpler edges on towels. In Ger- 
many and France elaborately em- 


broidered linen upper sheets are used, | 
and made so long that they can turu | 
The initial | 


back over half the bed. 
of the family is worked in a wreath 
or other design, about ten inches 
above the scalloped edge, or a wide 
hem-stitched border, has an_ initial 
centre. 
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PERFORATED PATTERNS } 


FoR EmeRO/IDERY 





Mustrations of New Designs tor ShirtWaists, ete. 
sent on receinl of Two cent slamn. 


SPECIAL OFFER, until Decemner 15406 


— CHD 
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RAFFAELLO ASTARITA. Designer: 
29- Sixty Ave. Room43. ede 
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French 


Corset Cover nainsoox 


To advertise our 
business, we will 
send to any one, 
this handsome 





Corset Cover 
stam on finest 
quality French 
Nainsook, for 
only 25c. Send 
16c. extra and we 
will send enough 
D. M.C. Mercerized 
Cotton to embroider. 
We also have to 
match this Corset 
Cover, Drawers, 89c. ; 
Chemise. 9c. ; Skirt, 
1.19; Night Dress. $1.39. 
e also send FREE 
our big catalogue of 
Ladies’ Stamped 
Underwear for ew- 
broidering and al] kinds of 
Fancy Work Novelties. 
C.8. DAVISSON & CO., Dept. 12, 
851 & 353 Jay Street, Brooklyn, NX, ¥ 



















| | KNOW the Feeling of SAFETY 


Bi-Lock Pr. 


Highest grade in material. build and 
finish. Each card has 24 Bi-Lock 
hooks. 24 eyes. and 24 invisible eyes. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


If he won't supply you send us 
his name and 10c. for each card 
desired. 

The 


Bi-Lock Hook & Eye Co. 
Rochester. N. ¥. 











Boston 9 Chicago St Louis San Franciste 
















of the Makers 
Save Half 


PRIESTLEY CRAVENETTE AND 
CRUCIAL TEST RAIN COATS 


Cut to Measure $8.50 


WRITE TO-DAY for 50 FREE 
samples and designs of Cravenen- 
ette Crucial Test Rain Cloth and 
Rubber Backed Silk Rain Coats, 
Suits and Skirts. @ Cloth by 
the yard, cut to measure, or 
finished garments. 


Crucial Test Rain Cloth Co. 
Dept. 2. 10 West 22d St , W. Y. 


RAIN COATS 











Ladies’ Suitings& Dress Goods 


SAVE RETAIL STORE PROFITS BY BUYING FROM US 
LATEST NEW YORK STYLES AND COLORINGS 


They come to us before going to retailers and manufacturers. 
| Ready made suits are very troublesome to buy and never fit 
properly. Having a suit made by a tailor is always expensive 
unless you buy the material yourself and buy it right. We 
offer you a chance to buy suitings from the largest and best 
manufacturer in the world, thereby saving the large profit 
you have to pay in purchasing from a retail store. We will 
send you samples of thia season’s leaders for fall suits free of 
charge upon request. SPECIAL OF FER:— Seven yards double 
width, extra fine, fancy worsted suiting for $8.50. A (COM 
PLETE LINE OF STYLES. E. VY. KNOWLTON COMPANY, 
Room 200, 529-583 Broadway, New York City. 














'_No-Sew Hooks and Eyes 
Instantly attached without sewing. Simple, practi- 4 





cal, durable ; appeals to every woman. 2 doz. léc. 
postpaid; Agents wanted— big profits. 


| NO-SEW CO., 2064 Kenmore Ave , Chicago,II1. 
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The Problem of the Sleeve 


A Collection of Stylish Models to Use in Freshening Old Gowns or Making New Oncs 


should have so much power to over cuff held with buttons and tons. Cut to correspond with 32, 
make or mar an effect. We give under cuff of different material, 34, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 
on this page a collection of views velvet, silk or leather. Cut to cor- Size 36 requires 1%4 yards of 42- 
respond with 32, 36 and 40 inches inch material. Price 10 cents. 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 14 No. 1917. Ladies’ dress sleeve 
Price, made on a lining may be of one or 
two materials in making over a 
costume. Cut in one size only to 
correspond with 36-inch bust meas- 
ure, requires 2144 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price, to cents. 

No. 1350. Ladies’ coat sleeve in 
two styles, may be adapted also to 
correspond with a shirt-waist. The 
narrower model is a good one for 
making over a last year’s sleeve 
that can be turned upside down. 
Cut in sizes 36 and 4o inches bust 
measure. Either size will require 
2 yards of 36-inch material and % 
yard of velvet. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 1918. Ladies’ shirt-waist 
sleeve without lining. Cut in one 
size only to correspond with 36- 
inch bust measure. Requires 1% 
yards of 27-inch material or 1% 
yards of 36-inch material. Price, 
10 cents. 

No. 1669. Ladies’ dress sleeve, 
especially adapted for use in re- 
mode'ing house gowns when two 
materials must be used. Lace, 
silk or velvet could combine with 
most goods. Cut in one size only 
to correspond with 36 inches bust 
measure. Requires 4% yard allover 
and 1 yard 36-inch material. Price, 
10 cents. 

No. 1919. Ladies’ dress sleeve 
in wrist and elbow length is an- 
other pattern to use in remodeling 
an old dress. Cut in one size only 


yards of 42-inch material. 
Io cents. 





No. 1919. An Elaborate Dress Sleeve 
yt9 


“’Tis not the coat makes the 
nian,” says the wise, quoting from 
a sage, but some think it is the 





: No. 1992. For an Evening Gown 
petticoat that makes the woman. 


. $¢___3¢'« > leeve = s 

Never believe it—it's the sleeve. of new sleeves any one of which 

Have an old-fashioned sleeve and may be chosen, according to the 

your toilette, however nice, 18 material available or the purpose 
a 


/ 





No. 1949. Ladies’ Shirt-waist Sleeve 


No. 1949. Ladies’ shirt-waist 
sleeve without lining. Cut in one 
size only, requires 134 yards of 
27-inch or 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2172. Ladies’ two-piece 
jacket sleeve in three quarter 
length, having the fullness at up- 
for which the garment it is to £0 per edge confined by dart tucks. 
with is wanted. There are always The lower edge is closed with but- 
a number of costumes in every 





No, 2171. Three-quarter Length Sleeve 


passe; have a stylish new sleeve No. 2172. Two-piece Jacket Sleeve 


and your gown is a la mode. 
What you have or have not in 
your sleeve is the problem of the 
stylish garment of to-day. Strange 
fiat} this feature of a toilette family that would still do good ser- 
vice if freshened up, especially as 
to the sleeves. For these some 
useful hints may be found on this 
page. Here are models to be used 
in combination with some other 
goods if there is not enough of 
the material to make the length of 
sleeve required; here are short 
and long. sleeves, fancy and 





plain sleeves, full and narrow 
sleeves. In fact, as the festive 
merchant at a fair might say, 
“Here, ladies, is a wonderful vari- 


No. 1350. Two Styles for Coat Sleeve 


to correspond with 36 inches bust 
measure. Requires 1 yard of 36- 
inch material and 1 yard of 18-inch 
aliover. Price, Io cents. 

No. 1992. Ladies’ short sleeve 
with lining. Cut in one size only 
— 36-inch bust measure. Requires 
1% yards 21-inch material. Price, 


ety to choose from, you pay your 
money and you take your choice; 
and truly it is hard to make a bad 
choice, and the price is little, fair 
lady—little.” 

No. 2171. Ladies’ jacket sleeve 
in three-quarter length, made with 
No. 1669. A Handsome Dress Sleeve tucks at lower edge, and _ turn- No. 1918. Plain Shirt-waist Sleeve 





to cents. 
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The Home ‘lable 


Value and Importance of Nourishing Food, and Ways of | 
Serving Whole Wheat to be Most Palatable | 











assimilation to the needs 
of the body. 
Elements of Nutrition 
But it must be the 
whole kernels, 





remem- 








HERE is nothing in the whole 
realm of human _ interests 
which is of such vital impor- 

tance as the subject of food. It ua- 
derlies the great problem of health 
and is the impetus that, indirectly, 
leads to wealth and power, for if ‘the 
worker be not well satisfied with 
those various elements which unite 
to form his strength and well-being, 
he enters the “fierce race for wealth” 
handicapped and in no condition to 
compete for the prizes of life. 

On the other hand, there are many 
workers whose physical and mental 
condition has become so impaired, 
through impure and _ adulterated 
food, that nervous dyspepsia is the 
result—their energy is exhausted, 
they have no inclination to take up 
the burdens of life, but rather to lay 
them down. Their busy brains have 
not been supplied with good healthy 
blood, produced by pure and whole- 
some food, and in consequence the 
nerves have “gone all to pieces,” as 
the saying is. Rapid and capricious 
eating to satisfy appetite, irregular 
hours for meals, produce indigestion 
and other consequences, and the re- 
sult is the hospital or a lengthy doc- 
tor’s bill. 

Need for Common Sense 

To meet such conditions, there is 
nothing like common sense; it is the 
primer in life’s school. When you 
have learned how to control appet:te 
and to provide proper food for the 
body at suitable times and seasons, 
you have learned the principal lesson 
of how to live and enjoy perfect 
health. The old Latin 
“mens sana in corpore 
sound mind in a sound body—covers 


proverb, 
sano” 





a 
the whole ground, for unless the 
body is properly nourished and fed, 
a sound mind cannot be the result. 
Ill-nourished bodies and impover- 
ished blood cannot produce manly or 
noble characters, and degeneracy be- 
comes an inevitable fact. 
The Remedy at Hand 

But there is hope and relief in 
sight. When the human system will 
reject every other form of nutri- 
ment, it will assimilate the cereals; 
so back to the soil we must go and 
find in the “queen of cere- 
als” our greatest benefit. In 
the old Roman days, the 
goddess Ceres was crowned 
with heads of wheat and 
worshipped by a_ grateful 
people who recognized the 
immense value of that gold- 
en grain, which now, spread 
abroad upon the earth’s sur- 
face in miles upon miles of 
wheat fields, gives’ health 
and happiness to mankind 
by a wholesome process of 


ber. Those grains that 
have been put through a milling proc- 
ess have lost their nourishing qualities 


in producing the white flour, and. 


can never replace the rich, all-satis- 
fying, up-building qualities of the 
natural grain. In nature’s chemistry, 
it is only the foods of 
wheat, eggs and milk which contain 
all the elements of nutrition, but in 


natural 


wheat alone are these elements ar- 
ranged in perfect proportion to the 
needs of the human body. By a 
marvelous process, now in use, the 
natural standard of nutriment is pre- 
served in its absolute purity and 
perfection. In this wonderful proc- 
ess which results in what is called 
“shredded wheat” the whole beauti- 
ful gift of Nature is utilized; there- 
fore we may declare, with truth, that 
it is the only perfect food known to 
the world to-day. 
The Process Explained 
The Hawaiians believe that 
in taro, or “poy,” they have 
the most perfect food, and 
give it to their babies and in- 
valids, to old as well as young 
people; but taro does not con- 
tain nearly so much of the 
nutrient qualities as wheat, 
which is a basic food. In 
converting the wheat into 


shreds not a particle of any FOR 


of the original elements is 

lost. They contain the elements that 
build up the tissues, muscles, bones, 
teeth, nerves and brain. 

In this shredded form, the wheat 
is perfectly digestible and perfectly 
pure—the great precautions in man- 
ufacture insuring it against the 
slightest contamination. Moreover, 
it is appetizing and stimulating to 
the appetite, and ‘is a dainty food 
which enhances the beauty and in- 
viting appearance of a table. In 
combination with fruits in various 
sorts of patties, prepared with 
poached or other ways of serving 
eggs, in blanc manges, jellies, every 
kind of pudding, the verdict is, “sim- 
ply delicious.” 

A Higher Step 

But there is a higher step yet. Al- 
though the Biscuit made by this 
process is an absolute safeguard of 





PEACHES AND CREAM—A DELICIOUS DESSERT 


purity and hygiene, the manufacture 
of Triscuit is still more marvelous. 
Composed like the former of the 
whole wheat kernel, it is untouched 
by the human hand in the process 
of making—but is cleaned, filament- 
ed, formed and baked by electricity 
Thus it incomparable 
food when used as a bread, a toast, 


becomes an 


a wafer, or as a basis for many other 
dishes. These two great 
food products made from whole 
wheat are the solution of the most 
vital question of the azge—of the ut- 


modern 


most importance to the entire human 
race. 
No End to the Variety 
Wonderful combinations and de- 
lightful menus may be prepared with 


these foods as a basis and luncheons | 


several courses be 


charmingly served, utilizing them so 


or dinners in 


variously in preparing the different 
viands that their original character 
may be concealed without impairing 
their valuable properties in the least. 


Served with cream and_ sliced 


peaches they form a delicious pre- | 


lude to a breakfast, or with only 





BREAKFAST, WITH MILK OR CREAM 


cream they may become a_ main 
feature. Made into toast, they may 
be served with various vegetables, 
such as asparagus or mushrooms, 
and if cut into the form of 
baskets, by scooping out the upper 
portion, they are admirable for serv- 
ing peas, oysters, chicken and many 
varieties of flaked fish. In fact, there 
are so many palatable ways of serv- 
ing these biscuits and triscuits that 
the limit is only bounded by the 
cookery book and the ingenuity of 
the housewife. A hungry man will 
make an entire dinner out of this 
simple fare which his wife may offer 
in tempting ways, and will rise up 
and call her blessed. 
For a Contingency 
Always ready for emergency pur- 
poses, these varieties of prepared 
food offer the greatest opportunity 
for time-saving that the 
Take, for 
instance, the little 
after the theatre. The cook 


is having her evening out, 


housewife knows. 
supper 


and there is nothing ready, 
tut lo, in a jiffy the hostess 
may find in her pantry, con- 
venient to her hand, the 
theese and the shredded 
biscuit, and all the demands 
of appetite are satisfied. In 
fact, such simple fare forms 


a most wholesome feast. 
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A Boy’s 

| f 
Breaktast 

Is more important than a boy’s books. 

One helps to build the body—without 


The boy 


thinks with the gray matter of his 


which there can be no mind. 


brain. This gray matter is built out 





of the phosphorus in the food he eats. 
The outer coats of the whole wheat 
berry are rich in the phosphates, 
which are discarded in the making of 
white flour. 

In Sureppep WHOLE Wueart you 
get all the rich, flesh-forming, muscle- 
making elements stored in the outer 
coats of the wheat berry, made di- 
gestible by the shredding process. 

SHREDDED WuHeEart is the cleanest, 
purest food made on this continent— 
contains more nutriment than meut, 
is more easily digested, is more cco- 


nomical. It contains no chemicals or 


“ 


fats, is not “ treated” or “ flavored ” 
with anything; no “secret process” 

-our plant is open to the world; 
nearly 100,000 visitors last year. 

If you like Sureppep Wueat Pis- 
curr for breakfast, you will like Tiis- 
curr as a Toast for luncheon or for 
any meal as a substitute for white- 


flour bread. An ideal food for flat 





Cwellers, light housekeepers, camp- 
ers, for pienics, for excursions on 
land or on sea. The best of all wafers 


for chafing dish cookery. 





The “ Vital Question Cook Book ” 


is sent free for the asking. 


Tire Natura. Foop Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


—E 
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More Aprons 


For Morning, for Afternoon, for Kitchen, 
for Parlor, for Sick Room, for Sew- 
ing Room, for Studio, for School 


used for studio or laboratory purposes it 
should be made of black percale or sateen. 
Cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 1129. Ladies’ protection apron is a most 
useful thing for wearing while dusting or at- 
tending tc other household duties, and it is 
ornamental also. It has a bib and wide bre- 
telles embroidered in large scallops as is the 
apron itself. Cut in one size, the medium 
measure, it requires 3% yards of material 36 
inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 1905. Nurse’s or housemaid’s apron is 
made with deep fitted bib and bretelles that 
are trimmed with a graduated ruffle. It is cut 
for misses and ladies in sizes 14 and 16 years, 
and 36 and 40 bust measure. Size 16 years 





No. 1798. Ladies’ Fancy Apron 


with it becomes a_ housemaid’s§ afternoon 
apron. Cut in one size, the bretelle requires 
¥% yard of 36-inch material. If made of silk 
to accompany a fancy silk apron it needs 1% 
yards of silk. In either case it takes 5% yards 
of insertion and 3 yards of edging. Price, 


requires 4 yards of 30-inch material and 5 
yards of insertion; size 36 requires 4'4 yards 








No, 1672. Ladies’ Fancy Work Apron 












10 cents. 

No. 1437. Ladies’ dusting or studio apron, 
with sleeves, squared neck and pockets. This 
is one of the most useful of all aprons for the 


Aprons are much more in evidence abroad 
than with us. No school girl goes without 


one, and young ladies at home always wear 
purposes named. It is not good for kitchen 
work because its fullness gets in the way in 
bending about, but for dusting it is just the 
thing to slip on over any dress, however nice, 
and so make the wearer ready for work. When 
used for the studio the pockets are especially 
useful, and they could be made even larger. 
It is cut for misses and ladies in sizes 14 and 
16 years for the former, and 36 and 40 inches 
bust measure for the latter. Size for 14 years 
requires 4% yards of 30-inch material; size 36 
takes 5 yards of the same material. 
Materials for Aprons 

Of course, fancy aprons should be made of 
delicate materials. Silk is very pretty for 
those trimmed with lace; old ladies think a 
great deal of a nice black silk apron. Fine 
lawn is suitable for nice house aprons, and 
, the finest muslins, dotted Swiss or embroid- 
=-ered sheer stuffs may be used for fancy or 
- afternoon aprons, trimmed with lace or em- 

broidery. Then there is gingham or percale 

for kitchen wear. 


dainty little work aprons in the afternoon 
when they sit down to their embroidery, or 
large ones for garden, kitchen or studio. We 














No. 2178. Ladies’ Work Apron No. 1129. Ladies’ Protection Apron 


No. 1620, Bretelle for Apron 

of 30-inch material and 5% yards of insertion. 
wear aprons chiefly in the kitchen, but the If made for maid or housemaid insertion is 

fashion is growing for their use at other times. omitted. 
We give here a new pattern for a useful No. 1672. Ladies’ fancy work apron has a 
work apron. double piece across the foot. This is divided 
No. 2178. Ladies’ work apron. Is cut with- into pockets to hold the work and two hand- 
out fullness over the bust and fastens at the  kerchief pockets are set above these. It has 


back. It is made of check gingham, but if a pointed belt and long strings of the material. 
The pockets and bottom of the apron have a 
frill of embroidery. Cut in one size only, 
it requires 2'% yards of 27-inch material and 3 
yards of lace. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 1652. Ladies’ fancy apron is suitable 
for wearing in the afternoon when at work 
in the parlor and when the pocket apron 
would be cumbersome. Cut in one size only, 
it requires 2 yards of 36-inch material and 
3 yards of embroidery or lace edging. Price, 
10 cents. 

No. 1798. Ladies’ fancy apron is made with 
a bib, and is more elaborate than the other. 
30th these last may have ribbon strings if 
preferred and are appropriate for girls’ nice 
school aprons. No. 1798 is cut in one size 
only, and takes 2% yards of 36-inch material 
and 7% yards of lace. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 1620. A pretty bretelle model to put 
with a fancy apron. It would also make a 
No. 1652. Ladies’ Afternoon Apron proper addition to any long full apron that No. 1437. Dusting Apron. No. 1905. Nurse’s Apron 
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OW the time of the year has 
come when we can enter with 
all earnestness into our du- 

ties. The heat and debility of the 
Summer are passed, the terrible cold 
of Winter has not come. Autumn, as 
much as Spring, is the season of re- 
turn to activities, the season of en- 
ergy and.of hope in the result of 
honest effort. 

Let us then, dear girls, take up our 
Autumn work, whatever it may be, 
resolving that we will in this com- 
iitfg season accomplish all we can that 
will be helpful to others; that we 
will, as Charles Kingsley advised so 
long ago :— 

“Do noble things, 

Not dream them all day long.” 
For we have, believe me, golden op- 
portunity and we must use it well. 

THE POETRY OF LIFE 

Perhaps you girls do not realize 
how much there may be before you 
when you begin a new school term, 
or business year or social season. 
Beginnings are hopeful things; if we 
can make the going on and the end 
in keeping, we shall have lived suc- 
cessfully even if we never win fame 
or fortune. 

I am not going to bore you with 
preaching, nor shall I quote over- 
much poetry to you, though I feel, 
to my heart’s core, how lovely and 
poetical your young lives are and 
if—if you will let 
them. And I \,ant to induce you to 
let them be so. 

Do you know what poetry really 
is? Why, it is just the harmonious- 
ness of things,—of all things; not of 
words and rhymes only, but of acts 
and thoughts. Life would be all 
harshness without the sense of and 
wish for poetry that all people have 
even when they don’t know they have 
it. Poetry is like music; they are in 
fact complementary to each other; 
they soothe nerves and smooth rough- 
nesses. Th'nk how a gentle word 
or kind look will make a dark day 
seem almost bright to you. It is this 
sort of poetry I mean that we need 
to keep in our daily lives, and it is 
the young girls who look so sweet 
that can help most largely to keep 
this treasure. ° > 

HARMONY—HOW TO MAKE IT 

Most of you take music lessons; 

some of you take harmony; some 


may be always 
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Readers of the Picroriat Review desiring any information 
in regard to any paragraph on this page should en- 
close a stamped envelope for reply an 

and date, Queries from gir!s will be carefully answered, 


state the page 








study art and 
are taught that 
beauty is poe- 
try. So it is, 
( and as you are 
— taught in these 
pages to make yourselves beautiful— 
your clothes, your hands, your hair, 
and all about your outer selves—you 
should have some little word given 
you about study to gain or keep beau- 
tiful natures that will help you to 
make harmony wherever you are. 

In this re-commencing of the sea- 
son’s routine of work or pleasure let 
us give, then, a little thought to how 
we can best use our opportunities and 
means, and how we may cultivate an 
amiable, sweet spirit. One precious 
thing we must be careful of, too, is 
time. Life looks long before you 
girls, but it is all too short to waste 





any of it. I don’t mean we are not 
to take time for pleasure, or that we 
must work every instant. I only 
mean that whatever we do, work or 
play, we should do in the best possible 
way, so that a gain will come to 
somebody if not to ourselves. 

If you do not know or do not re- 
member what one of our sweetest 
American poets has said of this, let 
me quote it for you :— 

‘Forenoon and Afternoon and Night, 
Forenoon and Afternoon and Night, 
Forenoon and Afternoon and— 

what? 

Make this Forenoon sublime, 

This Afternoon a psalm, 

This Night a prayer, 

And Time is conquered and thy 

crown jis won!” 

When the late Edward Rowland Sill 
wrote those words I am sure he was 
thinking of how precious is time and 
the chance of making our lives har- 
monious and keeping out of them the 
ugly and disfiguring thoughts which 
induce ugly deeds. 

You see, if we make the forenoon 
of every ra busy and full of ear- 
nest effort, in honest purpose, we 
shall have conquered ourselves, our 
littlenesses, and laziness, perhaps, and 
impatience and thus have done some- 
thing towards what is divine. Then 
if through the afternoon we continue 
our avocations in the same spirit we 
can feel joyous enough to sing as 
David did :— 

“My heart rejoices in good work,” 

which is a psalm, and our rest at 

night, in hope of doing well on the 
morrow in our own parts, becomes 

a prayer for grace and strength. 
Perhaps you will think all this that 

I have said is too fine to be practi- 


cal; perhaps you will feel impatient 
at not seeing on this page something 
about complexion clearers and hair 
curlers, or society advice. Such 
things you will find in abundance in 
other parts of the magazine. 
THE REAL THING 

On this page I want to talk to you 
of that which concerns a girl most 
deeply, whether or not she needs to 
think of her complexion or of curl- 
ing her hair; whether she finds her 
society in a palace or a hovel, in a 
great city or in a desert; whether 
she is of my own race or color or 
creed or of different blood and faith 
For I have lived all over the world 
girls, and what I have seen of people 
has shown me that we are all human 
beings who can be happy or miser- 
able and who need each other’s sym- 
pathy and help. And we women, old 
or young, need each other especially. 

I am writing this for all girls. Of 
course the American girl comes near- 
est to me, yet—let us pause and ask 
ourselves. What is an American? 


You all know that the people the dis- | 


coverers of America found here were 
savages, whom they called Indians 
These Indians were the real Amer- 
icans. Now all of us who are now 
Americans are the descendants of 
those who came to the New World 
because they were unhappy in the 
Old World, and who drove out the 
real natives of the country and took 
their lands. Thus our ancestors were 
from all the nations of Europe and 
from Asia and Africa, so we are 
now a race of many _ nationalities. 
This should make us sympathize with 
foreigners who come here now. 

Sometimes we do not sympathize 
but let us try to do so and help to 
make these strangers happy in our 
land. Let us discourage all terms of 
reproach flung at them and bitterness 
of feeling that. rises against them, so 
shall we help on in that way national 
growth and universal good will. 

Let us “be careful to entertain 
strangers” for we “may thereby en- 
te-tain angels unawares.” 

May we not try, then, beginning 
now, to find a way to keep and make 
harmony all about us, and each month 
if I can help any of you girls to puz- 
zle out her own way of accomplish- 
ing this, I shall be glad if you will 
write and ask me. A self-addressed 
stamped envelope will insure an an- 
swer. I shall talk on this page of all 
the concerns of girls who are striving | 
to do well and use well all the good 
chances that come to them in this the 
Springtime of their lives. 
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Three Wonderful Bargains in Women’s Wear. 

This Suit, Coat or the Furs will be sent to you with our 
positive guarantee of abselute satisfaction or money back, in 
express charges both ways. This guarantee is made possible ‘y 
vs ouly for the reason that we know we are offering these 
beautiful high-crade New York styles at at least ene-third less 
than their actual value, Thix guarantee insures you positively 
against the loss of one penny in ordering. Read the detaileJ 
descriptions—seud in your order te-day. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter Catalogue containing 
everything in the Woman’s Wear, mailed 
FREE. Write for it to-day. 














jo. CBx4. This extremely high-grade Fall and Winter Suit i+ 
the very latest New York Model, made of that stylixu material 
known as “men's wear mixture” in a handsome broken plaid of 
Oxford gray coloring. 

The Jacket is made the new pony style, 24 inches long, with 
notched back and front; trimmed with fancy braid and best 
quality velvet, finished with covered buttons of the same ma 
terial as suit, Has semi-fitted back and is satin lined 

The Skirt ix the newest Fall model, plaited at front, back and 
centre sides, and hangs beautifully. 

This is positively the greatest value ever offered in a high- 
grade suit. It could not possibly be duplicated $15. 75 
for less than #2200, Our special price 
me style in black or ’ blue " cheviot, best 
quality, $16.75. 

Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, length of 
skirt 37 to 43 inches. Give size and 
olor when ordering. 


GENUINE rgd  ataes 

FUR SE $8. 50 
No. 61x4. a nae Genuine Black 
Noo ‘ynx Fur Set, shown with Suit Figure, con 
6Ox4 4 sists of a 60 inch throw scarf and extia 


$15 yi] large 16 inch pillow muff; 
- 



































both are satin lined, the 
muff finished with silk 
wrist cord. Fashion 
dictates that black lynx 
fur will be the most 
stylish and popular 
this season. By tuk- 
ing the entire output 
of one of the largest 
manufacturers we are 
able to offer this magnifti 
cent set as long as this lot 
lasts for $8.50. Thix ix 
actually leas than one-half 

the value of this set. 
If sold separately the 
price of wuff is $5 or 
the price of scarf ix 
$5. Order at ence one 
of these mag 


Pat nificent sets. 





















































No. 10x4. This 
Extremely i] 

Coat is 50 inches long, 
and made o} fine quality 
of tustrous black 
English eg | . 
full loose back an 

double breasted front, 
Collarless style, elabor- 
ately trimmed with 
fancy silk braid and 
velvet. Leg-o’- 

mutton sleeves 

plaited and braid Q@Y 
trimmed at cuffs, 
finixhed with se 

uttone. For 

60 Inch length 
genuine black Eng: 
lish Kersey a cut 
in the m ap 
proved apeo-tule 
New York style 
it is the greatest 
coat value ever 
offered. Sizes 32 
to 44 bust meas- 
ure, 


Price 
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LADIES PERSPIRATION SHOULD WEAR 
Dewey’s ACME Dress and Corset Protector 


| Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, @ 
complete garment, 
always ready to 
wear with any 
drexs, Especially 
good for the pop 
ular Shirt Waist 
Suit, and Shirt 
Waists as 
they re 
quire ne 
sewing 
on 


No, 1 Bust Measure 28-53, 80.50 No, 2 Bust Measure 34-39, 90.00 
No. 3 Bust Measure 40-45, .75 No. 4 Bust Measure 45-49, 1.00 
| Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send P. ©. Money Order 


M. DEWEY, Manfr., 1395 P West Monroe Street, Chicage, Ml. 





LADIES to work on plecework, $8.00 per doz. AH materials 
furnished. No canvassing; steady work. Stamped 
envelope. BEST MFG. CO., Champlain Ballding, (11 AGO, 














The fitting of the gown 
tucks that 
and 


point. 
is accomplished by 
extend to the shoulder 
down the skirt nearly to the 
knee. The full, puffed sleeves 
are gathered to the 
band at the elbow. 
This band is finished with a 
lace frill. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 18 
yards of 22-inch silk. The 
model allows for high or low 
neck, full short 
sleeves, and for sweep, round 
or regulation and walking lengths. 
Another combination for this model 
would be heavy taffetas silk in black 
or blue, with white or gray silk lin- 
ings and touches of color beneath a 
fancy galloon, With a high neck or 
a chemisette it could be used for a 
dinner or calling costume made of 
chiffon ladies’ cloth, in a rich plum 
color, smoke gray, dark brown or 
even lighter tints of gray or tan. 
An elegant reception dress for a ma- 
tron is a princess velvet, and this 
needs only as garniture some rich 
lace. 

No. 2036. A dainty gown for a 
young débutante is model. It 
is made of silk striped chiffon, with 


armhole 
and to a 


length or 




























this 


a yoke and ruffles of Valenciennes 
and skirt. 
There is a silk foundation skirt, and 
lined with silk. Pale blue or 


lace insertions on the 


waist is 


little one intends to take the 
pink chiffon, any of the soft silk mulls, or 


1 
now 


social functions there are al 


| O matter 
part in 
ways a few which one likes to attend crepe de chine would develop well in this 


through the season, and possibly a few more model. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36 and 4o inches 
ene would go to if a proper costume were bust measure. Medium size requires 1034 
ready at the time. Now it is not so difficult yards of 27-inch chiffon, 1% yards of allover 
to wear a proper costume if one has a long lace and 20 yards of insertion, with 6 yards 
coat, and the coat can be so made as to be of edging. Price, 15 cents. 

appropriate for plainer occasions as well. The Nos. 1877-1878. This arrangement of 


woman who intends to take active part in so- models makes such a charming evening gown, 


oe 
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FOR THE SEASON’S SOCIA 


Evening Gowns with Beautiful 


Tissue Paper Patterns of These Designs, 15 cents for Each Number. 


The waist is made over a fitted lining and 
closes at the centre-front. The pattern is 


cut in sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches bust meas- 


36 and 38 inches bust n 
Price, 15 cents. 
The skirt is a one-piece 


ure. Price, 15 cents. model, shirred to yoke def 
The skirt is a sectional circular model gath- to be trimmed with flout 
ered at the belt and with clusters of tucks in illustrated. Cut in sizes 


Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26 and 28 
inches waist measure. Price, 15 cents. 

For the medium size of this entire gown 
17 yards of 21-inch material are required. 

Nos. 1896-1897 portray still another lovely 
evening gown of radium silk, lace and ribbon 
foliage. The waist is made over a fitted lin- 
ing, has elbow sleeves and closes at the cen- 
tre-back. This pattern is cut in sizes 32, 34, 


each section. 





26 and 28 inches waist n 
Price, 15 cents. 

For the medium size of | 
tire costume 12 yards of 
silk and 20 yards of Io-in 
will be required. 

No. 2170. Ladies’ ope 
of dove gray chiffon ladies 
lined with rose-cdlored b 
satin and trimmed on col 
cuffs with deep old-rose 
velvet, braided w’@ gray s 
tache silk ornaments and 
trim the front and bacl 
cape’s edges are simply s 
and beneath them at the b 
deep plaits that give gracef 
ness round the skirt are | 
to the waist. Cut in sizes 
and 40 inches bust measurt 
36 requires 5 yards of 
material and % yard of ve 
the bias. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2039. = Ladies’ 
ter evening coat with three- 


thre 


ciety s doings wants, of course, a suitable out- 
fit, ard we offer on this page some handsome 
modcls ard useful suggestions. 

No. 2169. Ladies’ princess dress of heavy 


brccaded satin w:th garniture of rich Venise 


also suitable for a débutante or a young mar- 
ried woman, that we cannot resist inserting it. 
As pictured, it is beautifully developed in 
mauve crépe de chine, with pale pink ribbons 
on skirt and bodice. 


sleeve makes a nice garm 
evening wear. in pale bl 
netian cloth, lined with wh 
it is a dainty as well as 
garment, Tucks are laid 1 
half yoke in front, and fr 
neck at the back. ‘yb 
silver galloon trims neck, y« 
sleeves. Cut in si 32, 
38, 40 and 44 inches bust n 
Size 36 requires 5 rds 
inch material. Price, 15 | 
Variations in Opera Cl 

Many are the va ns 
opera cloak or the : CO 
one who has once ?) ssec 
these garments wi e 
They are not expersve, fe 
mode does not chia sO 


to. make them look out ¢ 





Beginning with the December Patterns, issued about November Ist, we will furnish free of charge with each 7 
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IN’S SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


autiful and Useful Long Coats 


9x Each Number. 


38 inches bust 
5 cents. 
kirt is a one-piece circular 
shirred to yoke depth, and 
rimmed with flounces as 
ed. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 
28 inches waist measure. 
[5 cents. 
he medium size of this en- 
tume 12 yards of 21-inch 
| 20 yards of 10-inch lace 
required. 
1170. Ladies’ opera coat 
gray chiffon ladies’ cloth, 
ith rose-cdlored brocaded 
id trimmed on collar and 
ith deep old-rose colored 
raided wi@ gray silk sou- 
lk ornaments and _ tassels 
ie front and back. The 
dges are simply stitched, 
eath them at the back the 
its that give graceful full- 
ind the skirt are stitched 
vaist. Cut in sizes 32, 36 
nches bust measure. Size 
res 5 yards of 50-inch 
and % yard of velvet on 
Price, 15 cents. 
039. Ladies’ 
ing coat wit! 
nakes a nici 
wear. in pale 
loth, lined wit! 


measure, 


three-quar- 
three-quarter 
garment for 
blue Ve- 
white silk 


dainty as well as useful 
Tucks are laid under a 
-e in front, and from the 


T 


‘-y blue and 
k, yoke and 


the back. 
lloon trims 


Cut in 32, 34. HB, 
1d 44 inches bust measure. 
requires 5 rds of 42- 
terial. P 15 cents. 


ions in Opera Cloaks 
ns of the 
coat. No 


are the va 
oak or thi 


has once p ssed one of 
urments \ e without. 
e not expel , for their 
yes not cha so fast as 
them look out of date. 


fe with 


For Prices of Pinned Paper Patterns see page 7. 


A light-weight garment that is useful for 
Summer wear may be made to do service in 
the Winter by adding a padded lining. 

Of the rich garments of this kind the daint- 
iest are lace or chiffon made over chiffon, and 
again over silk, which may have for warmth 
some layers of padding, and has then for the 
inmost lining of all more fine plaited chiffon. 
In London this Summer during the season 
it was customary for ladies to go in quite 
democratic and American fashion by train or 
*bus to an evening engagement, their pretty 
gowns covered with long coats, Formerly this 


traveling in evening gowns by way of the pub- 
lic conveyances was never seen in London, but 




































ic ety tlt 
ima 








the long coat and the imitation 
of American ways has brought 
the change even in convention- 
al England. 

Paris 
been more like our own, and 
into the omnibus. or “Metro” 
(the abbreviation for the name 
of the underground railway, 
which is officially the “Metro- 
politan”) jump the daintily 
clad little Parisians going to 
opera or ball or dance. 

One thing the long coat does 
that the public onlooker may not 
like, is to conceal pretty toilettes’ 
ornaments, To see these and in- 
numerable lovely things one has 
only to go to the opera or Comedie 
Frangaise in Paris, or to Covent 
Garden in London, or to the Metro- 
politan Opera House and all the 
good theattes in New York, In 
society plays the most up-to-date 
things are seen on the stage, and 
if the play is for another epoch one 
must find the pretty gowns on the 
ladies in the audience. Cloaks dis- 
appear then, and the accessories of 
the toilettes attract the most atten- 
tion. 


customs have always 


2170 


Old Ornaments Revived 
Of late there has been a revival 
of fashion in regard to ornaments, 
especially jewelry, and this bids fair 
to continue. Old-fashioned brooches 
that have been used all Summer will he popu- 
lar through the Winter to wear on black vel- 
vet bands with low cut bod'ces, the low cut 
implying, of course, that the bodice goes with 
a house or evening costume. 
a former fashion—the wearing of black velvet 
around the neck—followed naturally with the 
collarless Summer waist. Then the fasten- 
ing of the velvet caused a search among 
laid away treasures for a large 
enough to secure the band in its whole 
width. Almost every woman or girl has 
some old-time pin, a big cameo or ame- 
thyst or onyx, or perhaps a gold filigree 
with a cluster of coral grapes; or 


This revival of 


brooch 


oval 


Wil if 


2 , 
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maybe a round of brilliants once a shoe buckle. 
or a great topaz, set in silver. Any of these 
would be all the fashion now, and only needs 


A good 
many fashionable women who have no grand- 


furbishing up to be worn properly. 


mother’s pins to wear go to the pawnshops and 


huy the antique things that have lain unnoticed 
whether the 


front or 


for years. It doesn’t matter 
brooch is fastened on the velvet in 
at the back of the neck, either way is fash‘on 
able. 

When fastened in the back it admits of a 
larger and more'massive design of brooch— 
perhaps, if the ribbon is quite wide, 
smatler affairs can be-used. 


2ach Pictorial Review Pattern a cutting guide and a construction guide. For full description see page 5 
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“VIYELLA 


REG’D 


FLANNEL 


New Fall Designs 
for 
1go6-7 





can be obtained at the 
leading Dry Goods Stores 





Does Not Shrink 


[_ hévinne te Stemway 


Many manufactur- 
ers claim to make Art 
Pianos, but few can 
substantiate that claim, 
and fewer obtain even 
a limited recognition. 
W orld - recognition 
comes only to works 
of genius, such as the 
Steinway Piano— an 
instrument that always 
has been, and is, the 
first and the final 
choice of the greatest 
pianists and musicians 
in the world, without 
distinction of race or 
national bias. 





Josef Lhevinne, Rus- 
sia’s greatest pianist, will 
use the Steinway Piano 
exclusively on his Amer- 

ican concert tour during the season of 1906-1907, and will appear as 
Soloist with all the leading Orchestras, as follows: — 


Philharmonic Orchestra, New York Symphony, 
Chicago Orchestra, Russian Symphony, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, St. Paul Orchestra. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND BOOKLETS SENT UPON REQUEST 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St., New York. 


Boston Symphony, 
Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Cincinnati Orchestra, 











| bands of its own embroidery. 
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Modish Material for New Shirt-waists 








Nothing more elegant than Vi- 
yella flannel has been offered this 
season for modish shirt-waist ma- 
terial. It comes in checks, stripes 
and plain colors of all tints and in 
moiréd, brocaded, and Persian de- 
It can be had also in different 

On this page we give mod- 
this 


signs. 
weight. 
els of practical waists for 
material. 
No. 2138. 
without lining in checked Viyella. 
The applied straps are made of the 


Ladies’ shirt-waist 





No: 2138. Ladies’ Unlined Shirt-waist. 


same material, cut on the _ bias. 
Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires about 3% yards of 31-inch 
flannel and 4% yard extra for the 
bias bands. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 1404. Misses’ surplice shirt- 
waist with two styles of sleeve and 


to be made with or without lin- 





No. 2139. Ladies’ Fancy Waist. 


ing, made of pale blue Viyella, with 
Cut 
in sizes 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 
14 years requires 3 yards of 31-inch 


| flannel and 3% yards of embroid- 


ery. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2139. Ladies’ fancy blouse, 
in heliotrope Viyella, trimmed with 
insertions of embroidery, and made 
with or without a lining. Cut in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
about 3% yards of 31-inch flannel, 
with 7 yards of embroidery. Price, 
15 cents. 


No. 1404. Misses’ Surplice Waist. 


No. 2147. Ladies’ shirt-waist in 
green Viyella trimmed with checked 





No- 2147. Ladies’ Plastron Shirt-waist. 


flannel. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 
wnd 40 inches bust measure. 
15 cents. 
No. 2129. 
striped Viyella, self-trimmed with 
and _— short 
rOws. 


Price, 
Ladies’ shirt-waist in 


bias bands straps 
Cut in 
38, 40 and 42 


Price, 15 


stitched in double 
sizes ‘32, 34, 36, 
bust 


inches measure. 


cents. 





No. 2149. Ladies’ Strapped Shirt-waist _ 
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st. 


yvaist in 
checked 





1ist. 


36, 38 


Price, 


aist in 
d with 
straps 
Cut in 
nd 42 
ce, I5 
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CONDUCTED BY MILDRED K. SMITH 


TEETHING 

OTHERS been so ac- 
customed to attributing any 

and every ill that occurs in 

a child frem the age of six months 
to eighteen months or two years to 
teething that they are slow to accept 
the statement that teeth’ng is a per- 
fectly natural prccess and is but 
rarely the direct cause of the illness 
so often ascribed to it. It has been 
estimated that ninety-five per cent. of 
the troubles supposed to be the result 
cf teething are due to other causes, 
and chief among these is indigestion, 


have 


either stemach or intestinal. 

It is much more soothing to the 
conscience of the mother to lay these 
d'sturbances to teething than to some 
error or diet. As 
the child begins to creep about it is 
cifficult to trace every disturbance 
to its proper source, as the child is 
lable to swallow small articles and 
to put everything in his mouth, thus 
getting more than the allotted “peck 
of dirt.” It is safe not to attribute 
an indisposition to teething until 
every other possible reason has been 
eliminated. 

Nearly all the remedies 
mended and used to assist the proc- 
ess of dentition are futile. The cus- 
tom of rubbing the gums with pare- 
goric is to be deplored, as the child 
gets more opium in this way than 
it should have. 

Where the gums become inflamed 
2nd swollen gentle pressure with 
the finger covered w:th sterile gauze 
is helpful in some instances, and 
there are where lancing be- 
comes The practice of 


carelessness in 


recom- 


cases 
necessary. 
rubbing the gums with the fingers and 
handling the child’s mouth unneces- 
sarily exposes him to a chance of in- 
fection. 

While teething is not directly re- 
sponsible for much of the discomfort 
and illness that is generally sup- 
posed, it seems that the child is very 
susceptible at this age, so that it is 
never safe to relax one’s vigilance in 
regard to feeding. It is often better 
to dilute the food a little more, -o 
give the child more v-ater to drink. 
Over-feeding is one of the chief 
causes of trouble at this time. 

It is also prudent to guard against 
colds at this time, as a child seems 
to be peculiarly susceptible during 
that period. 
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Readers inquiring for information concerning the para- 


Vf, graphs on this page should encluse a stamped enveiope for 


reply and state the page and number, 








NUMBER OF 
TEETH 
The milk teeth 
are twenty in 
number and are cut 
in the following or- 
der, as a rule: First 
the two lower inci- 
sors, at six to nine 
months of age; the four upper inci- 
sors frdm eight to twelve months; 
the two lower lateral incisors and 
four anterior molars from twelve to 
months; the canines, 
eighteen to twenty-four months, and 
the four posterior molars at from 
twenty-four to thirty months. While 
this order of appearance seldom va- 
ries, there is great variation in the 
time. Some children cut their first 
teeth during the fourth month, while 
many healthy children cut none be- 
fore the tenth month. Dentition is 
apt to begin earlier in nursing in- 
fants than in those artificially fed. 
CARE OF THE MOUTH AND TEETH 
From birth the baby’s mouth 
should be washed every morning with 


fifteen four 


on “comforters” are usually poorly 
nourished, and instead of attempting 
to keep the baby quiet in this way the 
proper food for the child should be 
sought. In addition to the direct 
menace to health this habit, 
there is the possib‘lity of disfiguring 
the mouth and thé thumb or fingers 
sucked. 


from 


in case these are continually 
WEIGHING THE BABY 

It is only by weighing an infant 
regularly that it can be definitely de- 
termined whether or not he is gain- 
ing properly. adapt- 
ed to this purpose are obtainable, but 


Scales especially 


when on account of expense or for 
any other reason such scales are lack- 
ing, a good steel-yard will serve to 
indicate the weight satisfactorily for 
practical pusposes in most instances. 
At birth the average weight of a fe- 
male child is 7.16 pounds and of a 
male 7.55 pounds. The infant 
until the third day, but from that 
time there should be a steady gain 
and by the tenth day the baby should 
we'gh as much as at birth. 
there is continuous 

weight or a stationary weight until 


loses 


However, 


often a loss of 











EVENING 


God bless the little hand that clings 
So tightly to my own; 

The tender little heart that brings 
Its worship to His throne; 

The little head upon my knee, 
And the little lips that pray for me! 











the infant becomes accustomed to 
his new food. 

After the first week the infant 
should be weighed once a week un- 
til he is six months old, and then 
year 


once every two weeks until one 


old. During the second year, one 





child is healthy and properly nour- 





boiled water and a tiny piece of gauze 
over the finger. 

The first teeth should 
washed in this way until enough are 
cut to make it possible to use a brush, 
when a small soft one should be se- 
lected. This care of the mouth is 
important, as food retained in the 
mouth may ferment and be the cause 
of indigestion. 


also be 


THUMB-SUCKING AND KINDRED HABITS 


The habit of sucking the thumb, 
fingers, a rubber nipple or “baby 
comforter,” as I believe these inven- 
tions are called, is not only an utterly 
useless hab't, but one wh-sh may be 
positively harmful. 

A properly trained, well-nourished 
baby will not cry for “something to 
suck on.” The constant suckin. be- 
tween meals is it ex- 
cites an unnatural flow of 
With the nipple or “comforter” it 
often happens that it falls on the 
floor or is laid abot carelessly here 
and there and when baby cries is 
snatched up and thrust into the in- 
fant’s mouth, thus exposing him to 
infection from the germs it has col- 
lected. If one observes, it will soon 
be noted that the babies one sees suck 


injurious, as 
saliva. 


ished. 

At the age of three months the av- 
erage child weighs 12% pounds; at 
six months 1534 pounds; at the end 
of the first year the chi'd 
weighs nearly three times as much 
as at birth. While a child 
gain rapidly, he should gain 
ily. During the first six months the 
average weekly gan should be at 
least four ounces; during the second 


average 


may not 
stead- 


six months he may gain slightly. less. 

It may be taken as a general rule 
that a child that gains regularly is 
thriving, unless he is fed chiefly on 
carbo-hydrates. During the second 
year the child should gain about six 
pounds. 

A SERENE ATMOSPHERE 

The effects on an infant of ner- 
vousness and ill-temper in attendants 
has been hinted at but de- 
serves more attention than is usually 
given it. 

A very young infant, one even two 
or three weeks old, is susceptible to 
the unsettled atmosphere that a ner- 
carries with 


ve fore, 


fussy individual 
her. All those who are thrown much 
with children recognize that the latter | 
immediately reflect irritability in their 
elders, especially in mother, nurse me 


teacher. 


vous, 








weighing 4 month is sufficient if the | 
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IF YOU ARE A 


China Painter 


you should have a copy of our cata- 
logue, which we will send on receipt 
of a postal card mentioning “The 
Pictorial Review.” We can _ sup- 
ply you with all materials used in 
the Art. The catalogue contains 
many valuable hints. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
11 East 22d Street New York 


SOCALLING CARDS $4 00 


(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 


These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a 
dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for 
a sample if you are skeptical. HOSKINS EN 
GRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seck 


HOSKINS 


RYTHING IN ENGRAVIN 


902 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUARANTEED | 
refunded first order. Dress- 


5 makers enclose card. Bank 


reference. Charges prepaid. Agents wanted everywhere 
LENOX SILK WORKS, 411 St. James Building, New York City 


SLENDER LADIES 


Will find that a Venus Form 
(worn with any corset) will make 
a waist fit much better and will 

















Direct from “looms. Cut any 
length. 4o per cent saved. 
Send five 2c. stamps for sam- 
ple of 30 qualities. Amount 





improve the figure. By mail, 
Netting, ssc.; Batiste, $r. Give 
Write for 


size of bust desired. 
Sooklet “*E.” 


Wright Formette Co., Newark, N.J. 


Lady Agents Wanted, 








Profitable Employment 


Offered both men and women, whole or part time, repre- 
senting us with our line of Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Linens, Etc, You can establish yourself and sell at 


prices that cannot be equalled. Some agents been with us 


since 888. Illustrated catalocue and particulars, § cent 
stamps. NORTH BRITISH LACE MII, Ls, 
Dept. P No. 115 Worth Street, New York: 





MRS. WINSLCW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MILLIONS 
of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for Baby- 
— Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
ask for 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 





S°ANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 
FOR BAGS AND C ain Ser 

\ BEAD ay 
9 ee Se Sony ot Silke and Wools, Lace Bealde. 
op SVERYTHING Ye you 8 CAR THINK OF In emis SME 


PETER ‘BENDER, IMPORTER, iii K. Oth & 8T., N.¥. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


BABY OUTFITS 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing 


Send 4c. for Illustrated Catalog 


NYE & HERRING, Dept. 6, 17 Quincy St, CHICAGO 








Doris Baby Layette 
PRINCESS, GERTRUDE & DOROTHY 
Long or Short Clothes, or pattern for same 
Baby Shop FANNY M. YOUNG 
44 Wes: 22d Street 1 New York 
Ny NEED represent a Manufacturer of Dress 

Skirts, Petticoats, Corsets, Corset 


Waists, Hose Supporters, Sanitary Belts,etc. Catalog sent 
free. Mention Picror1AL Review. Correspond with 


RELIANCE CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


luy your cards by mail for less than your deaier charges 
you. Our 40 page catalog (5,000 subjects) and set of 
handsome samples for 10 « ents NATIONAL POST 
CARD CO., 880 Logan Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








of live and energetic lady Agents to 





¥ Ww manager wanted at once In each 
an or oman county to represent large Chi- 
cago wholesale mail order catalogue house, established 
many years, which seiis groceries and everything woin 
and used in the home at lowest pric s ever senor heard ,, 
of. Expenses advanced and $21.00 per week pay on ea.v, 
reasonable requirements. No experience or capital neces- 
sary. Address, Secretary, Desk 47, 381 Wavash Av. ,Chicago e 


OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS” 


Best selling Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Good» ony: 
the market. Quick sellers, quick profits. Deal direct with 
a large manufacturer. Send stamp for full particulars. 


FREEPORT MFG, (0., 351 &353 Jay St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Dept. 53 a 


LADIESYincwacm XA DAY * 


Selling our new Sleeve Protector for office and housework. 
Write to-day for territo 1 new coods. Cotalogfree. Don't 
delay. LADIES’ SUPPLY CO., Prairie Ave,, B, CHICAGO. 


Announcements, Etc. . 

100 in ap ‘lettering, including two . 
sets of envelopes, 82.50. 100 Visit- 
ie, Write for samples. 


ine Cards, 
P. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 936 Chestnat Street, Philadolphia, Pa. 
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Girls’ Coat 


ig4 Boys’ Reefer 2135. 


The needs of the little folks keep designers 


ever busy. For the nursery 


s well as mothers 


and the kindergarten age we offer a collection 
of good models on this page. 

No. 2188. Child's dress for school made of 
blue French flannel in French waist effect. 
Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years; size 4 years 


, yards of 27-inch material. Price, 


requires 
15 cents. 
No. 2189. Child's one-piece dress of rough tan 


colored cheviot. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 


years. Size 4 years requires 3% yards of ma- 


terial 27 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
No. 2177. 
cloth, ornamented with braid. Cut in 


silk or 


sizes 2, 4,6 and 8 years. Size 4 years requires 


2% yards of 36-inch material and % yard of 


lace or material for yoke. 


No 21g0o. | ittle child's dress ot wash goods 
or light wool for cool weather. Long sleeves 
are finished in a band at the hand. Cut in 
sizes 14, 1 and 2 years. Size for 2 years re- 


quires 2 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 15 


cents. 
Wo. 1257. Child’s Russian dress, an exceed- 
ingly pretty style for a cool weather costume 


still 


jackets 


when the temperature is warm enough 


out of doors to make unnecessary. 
a fancy braid is set in deep 
leather belt 


Cut in sizes 2, 4, 


Cver the plaits 
yoke length back and front. A 
is worn with lace trimming. 
6 and 8 years. Size 6 years requires 3% yards 
of 36-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 1809. 
tian cloth. 


it can be made by model No. 1451. 


Girls’ suit of coffee colored Vene- 


If a waist is wanted with the suit 
Cut in 








1832 





* 1809 


1981. Girls’ Sailor Suit 1832. Girls’ Jacket Suit 1809 


Child’s yoke dress with yoke of | 


Girls’ Walking Suit 


Clothing the Little Folks 








sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 years re- 


quires 444 yards of 40-inch material. Price, 
15 cents. 
No. 1232. 


Cut in sizes 6, 8, 


Girls’ jacket suit of Scotch tweed. 


10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 
years will require 4 yards of 40-inch material. 
Price, 15 cents. 


No. 1981. 


Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


Girls’ sailor suit in blue flannel. 
Size 8 years 
requires 34 yards of 48-inch material. Price, 
15 cents. 
No. 1451. 
to go with skirts of suits Nos. 1809 and 1832, 


to be worn with white chemisette and sleeves. 


Girl’s blouse that may.be made 


Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 years 
requires 134 yards of 36-inch material and 1% 
yards of insertion. Price, 10 cents. 
No. 2135. 


and a roll collar 
Size m | 


Girls’ coat, having three capes 


Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
requires 3'4 yards of 42-inch material. 
Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2145. Boys’ 


blouse suit, consisting of 





1857. Child's Russian Dress 2177. Child's Yoke Dress 


21go. Child's ‘Tucked Dress 


a box-plaited blouse with two styles of collar 
and knickerbockers. Cut in sizes 6, 8 and 10 
years. Size 8 requires 3% yards of 42-inch ma- 
terial. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2146. 
10 and 12 years. 
54-inch material. 


No. 1940. 


Cut 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 


30ys’ Reefer. in sizes 6, 8, 
Price, 10 cents. 

Boys’ reefer. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 
Size 


6 years requires 2 


and 10 years. 
yards of 42-inch or 
1% yards of 54- 
inch material. Price 
15 cents. 

No. 2144. Child's 


Rompers, having 


two lengths’ of 
sleeve. Cut in sizes 
size 2, 4 and 6 
years. Size 4 re- 


quires 3% yards of 
27-inch material. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEATHER MA- 
TERIALS 


There is an in- 


COOL 


creasing  disposi- 


tion to keep chil- 


dren in light- 
weight materials 
2146. Boys’ Reefer for home wear 
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2188. Child's Dress 2189. Child's One-piece Dress 


however heavy may be the outer and the 
The latter 
changed with the weather as can the up- 


under garments. cannot be 
per dress, and to 


insure against 





Boys’ Blouse Suit 


2145. 





cold from over-heating, dresses of wash ma- 
terials or light wools are more and more popu- 
lar. 
than can heavy things. 


These can also be more easily freshened 
For any of the dress 
models given on this page, cashmeres, alba- 
and light-weight cheviots, 
Scotch gingham or 
would be satisfactory. 


Jac- 


piqués 


tross veiling 


quard, percales, 
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1451. Girls’ Blouse 











*“A happy childhood is an unspeakably 
pleasant memory.” 

EGIN at the beginning, proceed 

in order step by step. Froebel, 
the founder of the kindergarten, 
likened life to the natural growing 
of the corn. “First the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.” He held that each age had a 
completeness of its 9wn, and that the 
perfection of the later stage can be 
attained only through the perfection 
of the earlier. Someone has said in 
reference to education: “A gardener 
most care on the young 
And it was for the “young 
plants” Froebel planned his child- 
garden—a place where little. plants 
could be nurtured and developed by 
means of play, child-like work, and 
constant exercise in doing, and right 
doing; intrusting them to the care of 
the kindergartner, whose calling is 
threefold—as gardener, guardian, and 


bestows 
plants.” 


playmate—and who, if her ideals are 
high, will endeavor to become little 
with the little one, being led by him, 
and increasing in stature with him. 

The most natural employment of 
childhood is play, and this constitutes 
The first 
development is always of the physi- 
cal organs, and the natural form for 
first exercise of the child’s or- 
Gentle guidance of it 
will, and 


the beginning of education. 


the 
gans is play. 
will gradually awaken its 
soon what was at first imitative be- 
comes creative, and it is always the 
creative instinct that is to be reached 
and vivified. 

Yes, the spirit of the kindergarten 
should be that of joyous, happy play, 
songs and laughter; a place where 
play is work and work is play. ‘For 
it is through the activity of play that 
work made and the 
sought in the kindergarten are at- 
tained. The actions of a child are 
eas ly influenced for good or evil by 
play. For example: 

One morning, while giving a les- 
son with Fourth Gift blocks, we made 
an oblong form which one of the 
children was asked to name. 

“It is a table, a breakfast-table.” 

“Let us play they are all breakfast- 
tables,” said the kindergartner. “I 
will come around and visit each one 
and see what the little children have 
to eat. What is on your table, 
Ruth?” 

“Ch!" exclaimed she with great de- 
light. “my children have candy, and 
ice-cream, and cake.” 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” cried I. hold- 
ing up my hands. “Poor-little chil- 
dren; just think of tkeir having such 
a very thoughtless Mamma, who 
lidn't know how to give good whole- 


is easy ends 


How can 


some food for breakfast ! 
they ever grow big and strong on 


such food? 
John ?” 

“My children have oatmeal, and 
bread, and milk,” said the wise father. 

“Good,” said I, in a tone of deep 
satisfaction. “Now here is a good 
sensible Mamma who knows what is 
best for her children.” 

“Oh,” broke in Ruth, “my chil- 
dren’s mother came into the room 
and saw what they were eating and 
took it away from the table.” 

This shows how easily a 
through play, can be directed. 

It was for the cultivation of good 
and useful habits that Froebel in- 
vented his series of simple plays 
which he called “Gifts”; these, with 
the Occupations, Songs, Stories and 
Games, comprising the kindergarten 
system. 


What is on your table, 


child, 


One of the most prominent charac- 
teristics of ch:ldhood is. restlessness, 
and the kindergarten js rich in oppor- 
tunity to do. From beginning to end 
it is one continuous do. “Activity is 
the of childhood.” “Let the 
child do and he will be happy.” What 
do they do? you ask. They build, 
they construct, they make, they sing, 


law 


they play games, they imitate things 
in’ nature, flying like birds, like but- 
terflies, like chick-a-dees; they imi- 
tate in miniature the of 
the race—the farmer, miller, baker, 
carpenter, builder, blacksmith. In 
these can be taught the value and 
worth of all into which man puts his 
strength and mind and skill. An in- 
the world 
aroused, and the child realizes to a 


industries 


terest “in working is 
small extent h’s dependence upon the 
“The child loves to work, 
if he is playing that he is working.” 


The spirit of patriotism is awak- 


laborer. 


ened, for the children love nothing 
better than to be soldiers, and when 
given a flag and in line they march 
around the room and across, in t:me 
with the music, singing one of the 
patriotic songs of the kindergarten, 


“America”: ’ 
“Soldier boys, soldier boys, where are 
you going, 


Bearing so proudly the red, white and 
blue?” 


Or, , 


“Our country 
soldiers,” 


needs brave soldiers, brave 
each verse introducing a new sol- 
dierly characteristic, it seems as 
though their very souls were thrilled 
with a desire for noble things, to Le 
brave, obedient and strong. 

In many ways can love, bravery, 
obedience and truth be emphasized 
throughout all the kindergarten days, 
but during the months of October 
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P rogramme, 


Song, Story and Play 
By F. K. G. 


(Columbus Day), February (Lin- 
coln’s birthday and Washington’s), 
April (Froebel’s birthday), these 
noble qualities may be accentuated. 
Stories of much value and interest 
may be told. The story of the flag 


and the meaning of each color, stories | 


of brave people, of brave children, of 
brave animals. Stories where brav- 
ery and love and obedience are man:- 
fested. Stories all 
seasons, and often a means of disci- 
pline. There are no weak or strong 
points that may not be reached if a 
story is skilfully told. 

A little boy who had been blowing 


are valuable at 


bubbles all the morning, tiring of | 


play and suddenly growing serious, 
said: “Read me that thtory 
heaven; it’th gloriouth.” 


“I will,” said the mother, “but first | 


tell me, did you take the soap out of 
the water?” 

“Oh, yeth, I’m pretty thure I did.” 

The mother read the description of 
the beautiful city, with ine gates of 
pearl. He listened with delight, but 
when she came to the words, “No one 
can enter there who loveth or maketh 
a lie,” bounding up, he said, “I gueth 
I'll go and thee about that thoap!” 

With the beginning of the kinder- 
garten year, October, though some- 
times September, we find the under- 
lying thought helpfulness—the prin- 
cipal thought activity. 

Nature-work the 
Dur- 


during 
Autumn and Spring months. 


abounds 


ing the Autumn season we talk about 
Nature’s preparation for Winter and 


man’s preparation for Winter—the 

farmer. Numerous are the songs and 

games, and stories carrying out this 

work, all denoting action. For ex- | 

ample: 

‘Come, little leaves,” said the wind one 
day, 

“Come o’er the meadows with me and 
play; 

Put on your dresses of red and gold, 

For Summer is gone and the days grow 
cold.” 


Finger plays of greeting and cour- 
tesy teach children to use their hands. 
The kindergartner should remember 
that at this stage imitation is used as 
an educative power and that the chil- 
are in the observing, active 

The special day in the month 


dren 
stage. 
is Columbus day. 

During November the underlying 
thoughts are thankfulness, courtesy, 
and family love, appreciation of the 


work of the Creator. Topic: the 
farmer's work in harvesting, with 
talks about farm products—grains, 


fruits, vegetables, Winter vegetables. 
One of the songs carrying out the 
thought is: 


(Continued on page 65) 


about 
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Plush PillowTo 
—GIVEN AWAY— 


Size 17x17 inches; made of beautiful Real Plush, in 
your choice of Old Gold, Tan, or Light Grecn Color, 
and plainly stamped with your choice of Foot Ball 
Boy or Indian Girl e make this offer to get 
design so that anyone our big new catalog 
can burn it with band im (described below ) into 
some effect. Given tue hands of new 
free to every per- customers inter- 

> ested in home 
beautifying. 
> Only one free 














a 

Outfit, only . . . 

This splendid outfit, shown above, tiscomplete for 
burning on plush, wood, leuther, ete. Ineludes fine 
Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Double-action Bulb, Metal Unton Cerk, Bottle, 
Alechol Lam two pleces Stamped Practice 
W ood and {ull directions, all in neat leatherette box. 
Ask your deaier, or we will send C.0.D. When cash 
accompanies order for No. 97 outfit we include free 
our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c), 
the most complete py rography book published. 

New Pyrography FREE Contains 96 pages 

Catalog No. PR57 


(12 in three col- 


SPECIAL 


ors), with 200 
@ actress heads, designs by 
Gibeor or other good artista, on articles of wood, 
leather and plush of every desertption ; also shows our 
extensive line of Pyrography Outfite and 4 


Ry iT The Inrgest pyrography catalog EC) 
aries or ft toda: . a 
nw 


ot 4 





ever issued. Write f y- 
THAYER & CHANDLER, a cme 
60-164 W. Jackson Biv y oo 
ae eoet Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 














The best workman cannot produce pertect work without 


perfect materials The best knitter needs perfect yarns to 
show her efforts to advantage: The only perfect yarus are 
the BEAR BRAND, made from carefully selected, long 
stapled wools, and dyed in the most brilliant, lasting col- 
ors. Becauge the BEAK BRAND YARN» are perfect, it is 
worth your while to insist upon having them from your 
storekeeper. A substitute is never the same— is frequently 
just different enough completely to spoil what you are 
making. Ask for the BEAR BRAND and get it. 

complete instructions for making the 

Send for that big book — THE BEAR BR 

HANDIWORK, Costs 25 cents prepaid, an< 

how to knit or crochet expertly. Shows just how to do it. 
Describes and M)ustrates over 250 practical things to wear. 
BEAR BRAND YARN MFG. CO., DEPT. ¥, NEW YORK. 





We Give This Away 
This Beautiful Chair Free- to you too. Wo 
said this before, and im just a short time wo 
gave away several thousands of Morris 
Chairs alone. We have 700 different pre- 
miums to choose f:om, and many families 
who got the Morris Chair wanted other 
premiums right away. and got them 
free, You ought todrop us acard and 
learn how thousands of familics are 
furnishing their entire homes free. 


No Money to Pay 


for groceries either if you send ns 
the coupons we give you free for 
managing a club for us. 

Save one-half of your money ‘ou pay for groceries and 
other home needs through the Sterling Plan. Costs buta 

stal to get our Free Book and a sample of our Famous 
Almond Cold Cream, Free, postpaid. The book explains all 
and you ought to try the cream (two weeks supp:y iree). 
Send a postal or letter today or tonight sure. 


STERLING SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. DO Chicago, lilinois 






Large List. Dialogues. Speakers, 





Hand Books, Drills. Catalogue free, 
T. 8. DENISON, Pab, Dept. 32, Chicago, 


‘PLAYS 
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Misses’ Fall Suits and Cloaks 


Tissue Paper Patterns of These Designs, 15 cents for Each Number. 


No. 2166-2167. Misses’ suit of cross-barred novelty cloth. 
The jacket, in Norfolk effect, is cut double-breasted, and 
is closed with outside buttonholes and buttons. Bias straps 
of the material are stitched on over the shoulder from 
front to hack edge, and a bias stitched belt of the same 
fastens with two buttons in front, and is ornamented with 
the others at the 
back. ihe cen- 
tre of the back 
has also a 
stitched band 
from the neck to 
below the waist, 
where it is point- 
ed off on the 
jacket skirt. The 
collar is faced 
with velvet. The 
coat sleeves are 
‘ very full at the 
arm-hole. At the 
hand _ stitching 
and a button fin- 
ishes them. Cut 
in sizes 12, 14 and 
16 years. Price, 
15 cents. 

No. 2167 is a 
plaited skirt cut 
in It gores. Bias 
straps are set on 











For Prices of Pinned Paper Patterns see page 7. 


at intervals around the skirt and 
ornamented with buttons. The 
plaits are stitched from the 
waist line some distance down. 
Cut in sizes 12, 14 and 16 years. 
For the entire costume 5 yards 
of material 44 inches wide are 
required. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2168. This long coat with 
roll collar for a miss is loose, 
with double-breasted front and 
a slight slope in at the back. 
It is made of plaid cloaking and 
trimmed on collar, cuffs and 
pockets with black velvet and 
buttons. Large buttons close 
the fronts. Cut in sizes 12, 14 
and 16 years. Size 14 requires 
3 yards of 50-inch material. 
Price, 15 cents. 

No. 1779. Misses’ Rain Coat, 
made in tan cravenette, but 
equally stylish in cloth, in hard 
twisted serge, in some of the 
pretty cheviot plaids or in Bed- 
ford twill. It is fitted in to the 
figure slightly by means of 
tucks running from shoulder to 
below the hips, is  double- 
breasted and has a fitted belt, 
turnover collar and cuffs. Cut 
in sizes 12, 14 and 16 years. 
Size 14 requires 6% yards of 
42-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 1638. Misses’ threc- 
quarter length coat, especially 
appropriate for development in 
rough tweed, diagonal cloth, or 
for heavier wear in blouse that 
is warm enough to need no 
lining. This model does well 
also for a coat of cloth in light 
color, such as every girl wants 
to wear over dancing-school 
costumes or when little theatre 
parties are made up, by some 


thoughtful chaperon, for a number of young girls. Cut in 
sizes 12, 14 and 16, the medium one requires 3% yards of 


44-inch material. 


Price, 15 cents. 


No. 1808. Two other pretty models for little girls’ dancing- 


school wraps are these. 


No. 1808 is called the Empire coat. 


It is suitable for light-weight goods, for silk or velvet. Cut 


in sizes 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. 
Size 10 years re- 
quires 4% yards 
of 36-inch mate- 
rial and % yards 
of velvet. Price, 
15 cents. 

No. 1637. A 
Girls’ full length 
box coat is here 
shown in broad- 
cloth, light brown 
with garniture of 
brown and green. 
Reversible cloth 
would also be ap- 


propriate. Cut in 


sizes 6, 8, 10 and 
I2 years. Size 
IO requires 2% 
yards of 42-inch 
material with 2 
yds. of trimming. 
Price, 15 cents. 








Beginning with the December Patterns, issued about Nowember Ist, we will furnish free of charge with 
each Pictorial Review Pattern a cutting guide and a construction guide. For full description see page 3 
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Lucy's Lesson 


A Story for Children 














The end of it all was 
that Lucy, who was tre- 
mendously excited, went 
off on the following 
Thursday by train, and 
the conductor promised 
| to look after her. 
| When she got to Way- 
field, the station where 
| she was to get out, her 














ELL, Mrs. I think the 

best thing to do will be to take 

Lucy away for.a week or two. There 
is no danger now of anyone catching 


Brown, 


the measles from her, or of course 
I shouldn’t tell you to take her away. 
Three weeks or a month in the coun- 
try would do her a world of good.” 

“But, doctor, I don’t know how 
I’m to manage it. We're not very 
well off, you know, and we've had 
our holiday this year. Besides, 
there’s my husband and the two 
boys to look after. And I don’t 
want Jack and Georgie to lose any 
of their schooling.” 

Lucy was Mrs. Brown’s youngest 
child. She was only six years old, 
and one of her brothers was twelve, 
the other fourteen. I’m afraid that 
between them all they spoilt Lucy 
dreadfully, especially since she had 
been ill with measles. They had all 
been away together for a week of the 
boys’ school holiday; and just after 
they came back Lucy was taken ill. 
She was better now, but very weak, 
as she was rather a delicate little 
girl at the best of times; but as it 
was now very nearly the end of the 
school holidays, Mrs. Brown worried 
dreadfully as to how she could man- 
age things so that Lucy could go 
away into the country, while the 
boys stayed at home because of going 
back to school. 

The next morning, however, the 
postman came with his sharp whistle, 
and Mrs. Brown found a letter ad- 
dressed to herself, ° 

“Why, Henry,” she said to her hus- 
band, as she opened the letter at 
the breakfast-table, “it’s from my sis- 
ter Margaret. I haven’t heard from 
her since goodness knows when.” 

“Let me see. Who was it she mar- 
ried? Somebody who worked in the 
country, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. He was a gardener when 
Margaret married him; but she’s just 
written to say that he’s got a lovely 
situation as lodge-keeper. She says 
here: ‘We have a fine little house at 
the gates, and the country looks beau- 
tiful. Couldn’t you and one of the 
children come down for a week or 
so?’” 

“Why, wouldn’t she take Lucy 
without you for a week or so, wife? 
She hasn’t any children of her own, 
has she?” 


'| Aunt Margaret was 
there to meet her. 

Lucy felt rather shy at first, espe- 
cially when she got to the cottage 
and saw her Uncle Joe, who picked 
her up in his arm, gave her a good 
big kiss, and said: 

“Why, youngster, you are a little 
white mouse! We'll have to put 
some color into those cheeks before 
you go back.” 

The next day Aunt Margaret 
showed Lucy where she could play 
in the beautiful park belonging to 
the gentleman at the Big House. 

“I'm afraid you won’t have many 
playmates,” she said kindly; “but I’ve 
got this nice dollie and baby-wagon 
and some other things for 
another day.” 

Lucy thought the dollie and wagon 
were beautiful, and so they were, for 
Aunt Margaret had bought the very 
best she could find in the town. 

“Now, Lucy,” she said as_ she 
turned to go in, “you'll be a good 
girl, and not go further than I told 
you, won’t you?” 

Lucy promised, and for a time she 
was quite happy, playing at tea- 
parties with the new dollie, and 
finding all sorts of funny little nuts 
and leaves, for cakes and plates. 
Then she put Bessie (as she had 
called her new dollie) into the 
wagon, to pretend to wheel her off 
to someone else’s house to tea. As 
she walked along she could see the 
sun shining through the trees, and 
it looked so lovely that Lucy 
thought: 

“IT wonder why Aunt Margaret 
doesn’t want me to go to that pretty 
place through there? It looks like— 
oh, p’raps it is!—Fairyland, where 
those pretty fairies in my story-book 
live. IwishI could goand see!” But 
Lucy remembered her promise not 
to go. She sat down on a little hill 
of grass, and stared in front of her, 
with great, big, longing eyes. How 
she would like to go! After a while 
she got up, left Bessie in her nice 
wagon, and started towards where 
she had been staring. She went on 
and on, and in trying to catch up to 
the sunshine she forgot all about her 
promise, 

Pretty soon she began to feel very 
tired and hungry; so she found an- 
other little hill of grass and lay 
down, and soon she was fast asleep, 
She wasn’t very happy while she 


for you, 


By M. C. B. 

“No, she hasn’t. That was asleep, for she was dreaming 
would be grand if she that she had run away from mother 
would. T’Il write and and father, and Jack and Georgie 
ask her.” ~ had put on soldiers’ coats and were 


chasing her with big guns ready to 
shoot her. 

Bang! bang! she heard, and with a 
terrified scream she jumped up and 
shrieked: “Oh, Georgie. don’t! don’t! 
I’m Lucy, only little Lucy, your sis- 
ter, and— and 

Bang! bang! again. 
so terrified that she 
on the ground, and buried her face 
in the grass. Presently she heard a 
“Hello! What have 





man’s voice say: 
we here?” 

Then someone tried to lift her up, 
but Lucy screamed and kicked as 
hard as she could. 

“All right, little girl. Don’t be 
f-ightened,” said the voice gently. 
“I’m not going to hurt you.” 

Then Lucy peeped through her 
fingers, and saw a very kind-looking 
gentleman bending over her. 

“Oh, please take me back to Aunt 
Margaret,” she sobbed, “and I won’t 
never gO away again!” 

“Yes, yes, 
back. But where does your Aunt 
Margaret live?” 

“I—don't— know. 
—yesterday.” 

“Oh, I know who you are, 
Does your Aunt Margaret live in a 
house just beside two big gates?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“All right, 
I'll carry you. 
take my gun.” 

After a little while the gentleman 
said to her: “We're very nearly 
there now, little woman.” And just 
then they met Aunt Margaret, who 
gave a great cry of gladness when 
she saw Lucy. 


I— only—came 


then. 
Here, Watson, 


Are you tired? 
just 


“Oh, sir, it is good of you! I’ve 
been so dreadfully frightened. I 
found her doll and wagon, but I 


couldn’t see her anywhere.” 

“I’m afraid the poor mite got a 
terrible fright with the guns. We 
began quail shooting to-day, you 
know.” 


“Yes, I know, sir. That’s why I 


told her not to go that way. I’m 
afraid she was disobedient.” 

“Well, I think, perhaps, she has 
been punished enough.” And Aunt 


Margaret thought so, too, when she 
looked at Lucy’s scared, white face. 
But after the gentleman had gone 
she told Lucy that “the squire was 
very good not to scold; he might 
have been so displeased to find a 
little girl in his park that he would 
have dismissed Uncle Joe.” 

Lucy got over her fright after a 
day or two, and when she went back 
home she looked quite rosy and well, 
but she never forgot the lesson she 
learned that day, and sometimes now 
when she can’t quite see why mother 
tells her not to do this or that, she 
remembers that most likely there is 
a very good reason for it. 


Poor Lucy was | 
sank down again 





little one, I’ll take you 


I think. | 





Your Credit is Good 


This very handsome man-tai 
lowe Skirt is a beautiful — he 
good repellent cloth. It is made oe 
ur measure, with the stamp of 6 
dusive individuality that Siecinwraishes 
it from aready-made garment. Cut 
in nine cores, with the fashion- 
able panei front and _ sides 
cluster foot pleats headed 
with straps of the same wa- 
terial and covered buttuns; 
self-faced bottom. 
bound, inverted 
Fine tailored stitching through- 
“out is the final touch that assures 
rfection of style, fit and finish. 
he Marlowe Skirt hangs well, 
looks well, wears well. In black 
or navy blue. GIVEN FRLE 
for selling only 2 dozen Red 
Cross Flavoring Extracts. You 
will find earning our pre- 
miums a pleasant and profit- 
able pistime —a welcome 
change in the tiresome 
day-afterday routine. 
Red Cross Flavoring 
Exti sell easily 
and quickly, because 
they are the best, 
and cost only 20c; 
































Wea Appa: 
hold Furntabings, Jewelry. 
Silverware, Chinaware, Stoves, Wash)- 
ing a, Lamps, 






Cutlery, Cl 
This fine Turk- 
-“ Couch, Gon- 





oe elegant finish. 
It is 28 in. wide, 
76 in. long; _—" 4) 
of selected ha’ 

wood, eae braced, upholstered in beautiful ve- 
lour, any shade desired. Nice spring edge and seat; best 
oil-tempered steel springs. Given free for selling 4 doz. 
*NO MONEY RE wait y— 4 IN ADVANCE, Your 
credit is good with us; we ask no references nor guar- 
antee. Simply send us your name and address, we will 
send to you by return mail, postpaid, 1 dozen assorted 
Red Cross Flavoring Extracts to commence with; also 
‘ou don’t have good luck, we 
ust try. Start 







= big premium book. If 
will take them back, bu 














PETERSON Get the things yo free. 
PETERSON as Dept. 56 95 Kinzie ‘st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Tinted Calendar 
Linen with instructions 
for embroidering and fin- 
ishing. Given, until 
February Ist, 1907, to 
every embroi send- 
ing 16 cents for our 
NEW 
EMBROIDERY 
BOOK 


Book is our latest “Embroidery Lessons with Colored 
Studies for 1907,"’ just off the press. Over 170 pages; 
hundreds of beautiful illustrations. Complete instructions 
for working everything new in embroidery. Diagramme 
for beginners, showing Color Distri ution and Stitch Slants 
for flowers — nothing could make the work more simple. 
Following features of special interest: 


Colored Plates of all popular flowers, etc.; Centerpieces, Doilies, 
Sefa Cushions, etc., in the now popular Shadow eh wal: 





16 cents pays for book and 
postage. Tinted Calendar Linen 
given FREE. Not more than 
one premium sent to same per- 
son. Duplicate Calendar Linens 
are 6c. each. Send l6c. for 1907 
Book. Be sure and ask for Frex 
CALENDAR Linen in your letter. 
Book will reach you in one 
envelope and Free Catenpar 
Liven in @ separate envelope. 
Address 

The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
11 Union St., New London, Conn. 








miUM OFFER! 


Girls beautiful’ 4 Burnt 
Leather Wrist Bag for 
selling only twelve hand- 
some jeweiry novelties at 
10 cents each. This beauti- 
ful bag is made of fine 
quality leather and meas- 
ures 4x6 inches. It has a 
dainty floral design, and 
any initial vee may sekcct 


burnt on d no 
money (we } ou with 
our goods) simply write 





send you the 12 novel- 
ties (postpaid) so that you can commence work at once. 
Remember, you po no risk as we take back unsold goods. 


Address, NOVELTY CO., Dept. § Bridgeport, Conn. 











10 YARDS SILK RIBBON FREE 


To introduce our 55X, a magnificent qual- 
ity heavy, lustrous, high grade, all silk 
Taffeta Ribbon, *)¢ inches wide, we 
will give absolutely free one 10 yard piece 
of the finest quality all silk Baby Ribbon 
with every purchase of two yards or over 
Our price for the 55X Taffeta Ribbon is 35 
cents for two yards, $1. 75 for 10 yard piece, 
same quality as «elling regularly in the re 
tall stores for 35 centaa yard. All colors 

Our new catalog of Silk, Satin and Vel 
vet Ribbons, Millinery Goods, Dry Goods, 
Notions, etc., and Premium List sent with 
every order. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
Money refunded, 


BLOCK BROS., 611-617 Broadway, WN. Y. 
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For School Girls, Junior and Senior 











Ladies’ Evening Waist 


Misses’ Jacket 
No. 2070 
having a 


Nos. 2070-2071. 
Suit in navy-blue cheviot. 
is a semi-fitted jacket 
It is trimmed with 
Cut 


Price, 


notched collar. 


stitching and bone buttons. 
in sizes 12, 14 and 16 years. 
15 cents. 
No. 2071. 
skirt, having plaited front and back 
A band of 


double 


Misses’ four-gored 


gore and circular sides 


the material meeting in 


scallops at the front width = is 
stitched on Cut in sizes 12, 14 
nd 16 years Price, 15 cents. 





Nos. 2020-1765 Ladies’ Useful Dress 


For the medium size of this en- 
tire costume, 814 yards of 36-inch 


or 6% yards of 46-inch material 
will be required. 

Nos 2109-2110. Misses’ Coat 
Suit of brown serge The coat, 





No. 2109, is semi-fitted, has a box- 
plait at the centre-back and novel 


strap trimming. Cut in sizes 12, 
14 and 16 years. Price, 15 cents. 
The skirt, No. 211zo, is in five 


gores with inverted plait at front 
and hip and box-plaited back. A 
stitched band ornaments it at hem 


depths. Cut in sizes 12, 14 and 
16 years. Price, 15 cents. 
For the medium size of this en- 


21 


tire suit 84 yards of 42 inch mate- 
rial. 

Nos. 2159-2160. 
bers combined portray a very styl- 
ish walking suit for a miss. The 
jacket, No. 2159, is a semi-fitted 
model, and cut on lines similar to 


These two num- 


the Pony coats, and is trimmed 





2110 (bez 


Nos. 2109-2110. Misses’ Coat Suit 


with velvet on collar, cuffs and 
belt. Cut in sizes 12, 14 and 16 
years. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2160 is a plaited skirt in 


thirteen gores, with a bias band of 
the hem. It is 
cut 10 


the 
14 


material for 


in sizes 12, and years. 
Price, 15 cents. 

lor the entire costume in size 14, 
5% yards of 54-inch material will 
be required. 
This is a model very suitable for 
a college girl's fancy waist in silk, 
de chine, batiste or 


crepe wove 


wash goods. 


No. 2108 This ladies’ waist 
makes a pretty evening bodice for 
a senior girl at boarding-school. 


It has a fitted lining, closed at cen- 
tre-back, having elbow sleeves. It 
may be made with high or round 
Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36 and 
Size 36 re- 


neck. 
38 inches bust measure. 
quires 4 yards of 21-inch material 
and 1 yard 4o-inch allover. Price, 
15 cents. 

Nos. 2020-1765. 
room 


A good class- 


shirt-waist suit in blue mo- 
The waist, No. 2020, is made 
and may 


and 


hair. 
low rolling collar, 
short 


with 


have long or sleeve no 


lining. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 bust 
Price, 15 cents. 

The skirt, No. 1765, has a five- 


inches 


gored upper section, tucked to yoke © 


depth and lengthened by a gathered 
flounce; the lower edge of skirt and 
flounee having clusters of gradu- 
tucks. Length in front 42 
inches; length in back 45 inches. 


ated 





Nos. 2070-2071. Misses’ Jacket Suit 


Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26 and 28 inches 
waist measure. Price, 15 cents. 
For the medium size of this en- 
tire costume 12% yards of 36 or 
10 yards of 42-inch material. 
Nos. 2021-2022 picture a ladies’ 
costume that is suitable for a col- 
lege reception toilette. It consists 
of a yoke waist and one-piece skirt. 
The waist, No. 2021, is made with 
short sleeves, no lining and closed 
at back. Cut 32, 34, 3%, 


in sizes 











Nos. 2159-2160, Misses’ Pony Coat Suit 


measure. 


] 


No, 2108. 





Ladies’ Dressy Waist 


38 and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents. 

The skirt, No. 2022, is a one-piece 
tucked model lengthened by a 
tucked flounce. Length in front, 
42 inches; in back, 46 inches. Cut 
in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches 
Price, 15 cents. 

For making this entire costume, 
7144 yards of material 48 inches 
wide are needed, % yard allover, 
20 yards of lace insertion for trim- 


waist measure. 


ming. 





Nos. 2021-2022. Ladies’ Afternoon Costume 


No. 2060 offers a pretty model 
for an evening or dancing waist, 
such as every young lady or school 
girl wants to include in her ward- 
robe. It is made with fitted lining, 
closed in front and having short 
sleeves. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Size 36 requires 3% yards of 27- 
inch material or 3% yards of 36- 
inch material with 7% yards of 
lace edging. 
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- HE very 
v4 5 name of 
-— Hallow- 


e’en brings up suggestions of for- 
tune-telling and all of those myster- 
ies of the future about which even 
the children’s minds are set guess- 
ing. Where is the boy or girl in the 
country who does not have a jack-o’- 
lantern set up on the gate-post on 
the eve of All Saints’ day—a great 
grinning yellow pumpkin with a 
candle inside and with slits for eyes 
and nose and mouth that allow the 
light to shine through. Fortunate is 
the child whose birthday comes on 
that date, for then there is no lack 
of fun abroad—games and _ sports 
and tricks that frighten one a little 
bit, but delight and tickle the fancy 
at the same time by this very ele- 
ment of danger. 
A FEAST OF LANTERNS 

Everything associated with the 
unknown and mysterious is used to 
lend point to the celebration of Hal- 
lowe’en, and the children will be 
busy for a week ahead of the date 
preparing for the event. Every vari- 
ety of lantern, big and little, ghostly 
and grotesque, will be pressed into 
service, and many amateurish ones 
will be made by the children wath a 
simple penknife. Of course, the nov- 
elties which may be bought nowa- 
days, and used in the celebration of 
this peculiar festival lessen the trou- 
ble ia preparing for the fun of this 
occasion, and really the variety is 
amazing. With so much to choose 
from it is difficult to decide, for the 
list of lanterns alone is astonish- 
ing—bla *. cats, pumpkin Jack-o’ 
o’-lanterns of all sizes—some of them 
with red glass noses, through which 
the ruby light shines forth, pump- 
kins in pyramids—all yellow and all 
grinning —large cucumber pickles, 
pink pigs, comical fruits of all sorts 
with queer faces on their sides, red 
devils with ferocious ‘scowls on their 
faces, Trilby’s foot, long canes with 
Jack-o’-lanterns on top of them, rus- 
tic logs of wood with queer grinning 
faces, ridiculous jumping pumpkins 
and pickles as well as pumpkins with 
pickle arms and legs that move 
around —all of them lanterns that 
will shed a light abroad and scare a 
boy or girl into a delicious night- 
mare. 

CANDLES FOR HALLOWE'EN 

But the candles that are hidden in 
lanterns are not the only sort that 
are used for celebrating this partic- 
ular festival, because there are bright 
red paper candles, and those imitat- 
ing old iron, which may be used as 
favors, the candle and stick and 
mat:h-box all being receptacles for 
bon-bons or trick candies, or any fun 
and nonsense that the occasion sug- 
gests. Alongside of the candles may 
be found blowing things tat form 
rubber balloons with horrid roses 


| Hidlowe'en 


ae 


For the Children 


By ALICE G. POWELL 








Any inquiries concerning the paragraphs on 
this page should enclose a stamped envelope 
and state the page and date. 








and protruding tongues when you 
blow them. 

Among the other astonishing 
things now made in readiness for 
Hallowe’en are the ghostly figures 
draped in white, the china witches 
with bright red cloaks and broom- 
stick, the woolly black cats with their 
backs up, an elephant made of rad- 
ishes, the mechanical goose with a 
witch riding it which will flap its 
wings and run around the table, a 
flower-pot in which the flower is 
blown up to resemble a pumpkin 
balloon—and oh, dear me! such a lot 
of queer and funny things that one 
pen could not describe them in half 
a day’s steady writing. Let me not 
forget to mention the “ghost lights” 
that shoot out weird lights in a dark 
room, each one lasting for four or five 
minutes. They are of magnesium, 
about four inches in length, and are 
absolutely harmless. 

A JACK HORNER PIE 

The very best fun for a children’s 
party at Hallowe’en is the Jack Hor- 
ner pie made to resemble a big yel- 
low pumpkin. Of course these can 
be made at home but they are diffi- 
cult to get just right and those that 
are bought are the most satisfactory. 
These pretty pumpkin affairs can be 
had with twelve ribbons, or as high 
as twenty-four if desired. The pie, 
of course, contains just as many fa- 
vors as will correspond to the num- 
ber of ribbons. It is set in the mid- 
dle of the table and a narrow ribbon 
leads from it to each child’s place. 
At a given signal they all pull and 
the top of the pumpkin flies up, while 
out from the interior pops a favor 
for each child. Such fun and wild 
enthusiasm as follow while the un- 
wrapping goes on can better be imag- 
ined than described. 

OTHER TABLE ORNAMENTS 

The little crépe paper cases used 
for ice-cream or bon-bons or salted 
nuts are made to resemble pumpkins 
or chrysanthemums and are nicely 
lined with fluted white paper, closing 
with a top that has the stem of the 
plant for a handle. They are very 
ornamental when on the table and 
give a Hallowe’en touch to the party 
which seems to delight the children 
particularly. 

For table favors to be put at each 
place, there gilded wishbones, 
tiny candles, witches, black cats and 
comical fruits or vegetables in the 
greatest sort of a 
scarecrow thing for fun and foolish- 
ness, bobbing on elastics or fitted 
with receptacles to hold candy. There 
are wonderful fruits that resemble 
the real thing so closely you could 


are 


variety — every 


—i 






not tell them apart—pears, bananas, 
apples, oranges and lemons, and then 
there are special surprise favors, imi- 
tating fruits and having tiny metal 
articles inside, such as automobiles, 
footballs, etc. 

Some of these small metal favors 
are especially designed for putting 
into cakes when they are baked, for 
this is one of the most delightful 
features of a child’s party. Give boys 
and girls a surprise—something to 
hunt for and find as a prize, and they 
are happy. Every sort of an object 
that you can imagine may be had for 
this purpose and the finding of them 
affords no end of interest and pleas- 
ure. 

OTHER HALLOWE'EN FEATURES _ 

The snapping mottoes containing 
toys and caps are always novel and 
attractive, and those especially de- 
signed for Hallowe’en make merry 
laughter among the young folks. 
There is so much of an opportunity 
to make grotesque and nonsensical 
caperings with these queer caps on 
that the children get wildly hilarious 
and in their dancing and promenad- 
ing show that they appreciate to the 
utmost the spirit of the annual festi- 
val. Put a devil paper cap on a boy 
or a witch bonnet on a girl and their 
gayety will almost exceed bounds 
—they will be playing ali sorts of 
pranks upon each other in their new 
characters, and the stiffness and shy- 
ness which children will exhibit at 
parties when dressed in their best 
clothes, will vanish entirely. 

Prizes of any of the articles men- 
tioned may be offered in the play- 
ing of some of the games. They 
need not be expensive. Sometimes 
a book of ghost or fairy stories is 
a nice prize, but the funny little 
lanterns ace charming for that pur- 
pose at Hallowe’en, or perhaps a tiny 
basket of apples or a little box of 
nuts whose shells are painted. 

An old-fashioned candy-pulling is 
splendid fun at Hallowe’en; chi!dren 
delight The candy may be 
made of either sugar or molasses— 
the pulling is the chief thing. The 
a kettle is 
the 
molasses be 
into it, allowing pint 
of molasses to 1 lb. of brown sugar 
and % Ib. of butter, with 3 table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, a pinch 
seda and a pinch of cream of tartar. 


in it. 


entertainer will see that 
ready before the “party” begins; 
sugar even 


or can 


measured 
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The Latest Edict of 
Paris and New York 
Fashion for Women in 
Autumn Suits & Coats 








Style 701 is an extremely stylish worsted 
cheviot suit in black, blue and brown. The 
jacket is in two lengths, 22 and 24 inches, 
semi-fitted back and double-breasted front. 








Style 701 


$18.°° 


Exactly like cut 











A collar is simulated of velvet, elaborated 
with silk braiding and soutache; the same 
form of trimming is applied to the cuffs, 
whichturnup. The lining is of Skinner's 
guaranteed satin. The skirt is made in a 


very stylish plaited gored $18 50 
model. Our special price, . 

Style 702 is an imported English tan 
covert cloth coat, full 48 inches long, same 
as 703 Model. The back is in the paddock 
order with deep centre vent and inverted 
plaits at each side. Loose fly front, notch col- 
lar and broad peaked lapels. Shoulders and 


sleeves lined with extra qual- $15 00 
ity satin. Our special price, 7 

Style 703. A handsome Scotch tweed 
coat in gray plaids and checks 48 inches 


long. Half collar of velvet, semi-fittr . 
paddock back, loose double-breasted fr .c, 














Style 703 


3135" 


Exactly like cut 











closing with large fancy buttons. Pockets 
piped with velvet. Sleeves and shoulders 


have extra quality satin lining. $15 00 
. 


Our special price 

When ordering either of the above gar- 
ments, Postal Money Order or Certified 
Check must accompany same. 

Money refunded if goods are not satis- 
factory. 


Hackett, Carhart & Co. 


Broadway at 13th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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Fall Shirt-waist Suits for Young Girls 


Tissue Paper Patterns of These Designs, 15 cents for Each Number. 















Nos. 2164-2191. For this stylish new model the waist has 
no lining, and may be made of the same material as the 
skirt or of light goods as preferred. As pictured it is de- 
veloped in silk warp wool batiste in tan color, or tint 
complementary to 


of the cloth skirt. 
The waist has 
applied bands of 
the material 
stitched down, 
between yoke 
length clusters of 
tucks, and _ held 
with three 
buttons on 
™ each band. 
At the 
back, tucks run 
from shoulder to 
I~) waist line; the 
“Tr | 3 ~~ ~—i i | closing is under 
3 a plait in front. 
The sleeves are 
full on the 
shoulder, taper 
somewhat, and 
are gathered to 
a deep tucked 
cuff. There is a 








Beginning with the December Patterns, issued about November Ist, we will 
each Pictorial Review Patte-n a cutting guide and @ construction guide. 





the warm brown, 


7: 4 “i Lt 
Pier 


For Prices of Pinned Paper Patterns see page 7. 


tucked collar of the mate- 
rial. Cut in sizes 12, 14 and 
16 years. The medium size 
requires 3% yards of 27- 
inch material. Price, 15 
cents. 

No. 2164. This skirt is 
cut in nine gores, and is 
made to fit, without plaits, 
around the waist. The ma- 
terial chosen was brown 
Venetian cloth. The suit 
would be prettily finished 
by having a jacket to match. 
Cut in sizes 12, 14 and 16 
years. Medium size re- 
quires 4% yards of 36-inch 
material. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2165. Misses’ dress 
to be made with a lining 
and with long or _ short 
sleeves. The tucked blouse 
fastens at the back. The 
skirt is in seven gores. The 
costume is exceedingly 
pretty in one of the soft- 
checked cheviots. Cut in 
sizes 12, 14 and 16 years. 
Medium size requires 8 
yards of 36-inch material 
and % yard of all-over. 
Price, 15 cents. 

No. 1810. Child’s Empire 
Coat, is made of brown silk, 
lined with light brown Su- 
perba Satin. Cut in sizes 2, 
4, 6, 8 and Ito years. Size 6 
years requires 4 yards of 36- 
inch or 3% yards of 46-inch 
material Price, 15 cents. 

No. 1998.. Another pretty 
misses’ house or party dress 
model, made of French 
cashmere, has a _ circular 
skirt and square yoke waist. 
Cut in sizes 12, 14 and 16 
years. The medium size re- 


quires 5% yards of 27-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2053. Girls’ simpfe guimpe dress with a straight gath- 
ered skirt, can be made in cashmere, alpaca or mohair, in 
light-weight Scotch plaids or in serge. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 


and 12 years. 
Size 8 years 
requires 3% 
yards of 32- 
inch material, 
with 13% yards 
of braid or 
galloon. For 
guimpe 1¥% 
yards of lawn 
and 4 yard of 
all.ver em- 
broidery, with 
1% yards of 
edging .or 


neck and 
sleeves. Price, 
15 cents. 


No. 2051. A 
dainty house 
dress for a 
miss. Size 14 
years requires 
13 yards of 32- 
inch material. 
Price, 15 cents. 





Furnish free of charge with 
For full description see page 5 
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OW that the beautiful Autumn days have 
returned again, one’s mind naturally reverts 
to the numerous active amusements that 
have been omitted during the warm days of Sum- 
mer, when one’s only thought has been to keep as 
quiet and as cool as possible. Nothing is better 
at this season of the year than exercise, and 
plenty of it, in the open air. Of course, there is 
such a thing as overdoing it, and care must be 
taken in the beginning that any game played 
must come to an end before one becomes utterly 
exhausted. When this is the case, more harm 
than good will be the result. 
Tennis 

If one live inland er in a suburb, tennis or 
tether-ball will be found to be two of the most 
popular amusements, and a few games of either 
systematically played every day, either before 
twelve in the morning or after half-past three in 
the afternoon, will be found to be of the great- 
est benefit to the girl or woman who feels her 
old-time energy returning with the Autumn 
days. 

A few things are necessary for one’s comfort 
while playing either of these games. First and 
foremost is the question of clothes. The gar- 
ments worn must be loose enough to be absolutely 
comfortable. A pair of rubber-soled shoes, pre- 
ferably of white, or natural-colored canvas, a 
short skirt, cut at least 6 or 7 inches off the 
ground, and a linen or silk shirt-waist, made with 
short or three-quarter length sleeves and a low 
rolling collar held in place by a soft silk tie, are 
advised. When a hat is worn, let it be as light as 
possible with a brim wide enough to shade 
the eyes, and not of the flappy order. One 
of the white linen or duck hats worn by 
men when sailing or playing games of this 
sort are the best kind to purchase. 

A good tennis court, of course, is the 
first requisite for a good game, though as 
long as it is perfectly level and well 
marked it will do to play upon until one 
becomes an expert in the game. A great 
many people are having dirt courts made, 
and these are remarkably nice to play on 
during the late Fall and early Spring 
months, but it is far easier to learn the 
game on an ordinary grass court where 
the balls rebound rapidly and bounce 
higher than they do on a dirt court. If 
one have a grass court, it is well to have 
it rolled at least once a week, so that it may be 
in perfect cundcition. When a court has uneven 
blades of grass sticking up all over, it becomes 
almost impossible to play upon it, for the ball 
will be checked in its progress. 

In choosing a racquet it is well to buy one 
with a cork handle, as these do not slip through 
the hands when they become moist and warm as 
easily as the ones with plain handles. Care must 
be taken that the racquet is not too heavy, for if 
this is the case, the arm will become tired long 
before the game is over. . 

Tennis can be played either with two or four 
people, commonly called single or double games, 
and six games are called a set. At the end of 
each set the opponents change courts, so that 
neither will have advantage of the best court 


>. 
/ > 


i). 
D>) 
ele 1) 


during all the sets played. Generally the courts 
are chosen by tossing the racquet—one player 


choosing the smooth side, and the other the 
rough side of the racquet. When the racquet shows 
the smooth side on falling, the player having 
chosen this side has the right to choose either 
court she may prefer, giving it up at the end of 
six games, or a set. The best two sets out of 
three are usually chosen to decide a match. 
Tether-ball 

Tether-ball is a far easier game to play and 
simply requires a long pole (an old flag-pole 
answers the purpose admirably), about 6 feet in 
height, put firmly into the ground. On the top of 
the pole is attached a heavy cord which comes 
within 41%4 feet of the ground, to the end of 
which is attached a tennis ball. Two or four 
players, armed with tennis racquets, stand on op- 
posite sides of the pole, and their object is to 
strike the ball, making the cord twist around the 
pole until it can twist no further. It is best to 
have the pole stationed in a shady spot on the 
lawn, as one has continually to lift one’s eyes 
to the ball. If the place selected be sunny, half 
the pleasure of the game is lost, and it will be 
more than probable that a bad headache will be 
the result when the game is played in the sun. 

Canoeing 

When one is lucky enough to live near a river, 
there is no end of amusement to be enjoyed in 
the way of sailing, canoeing or rowing, and none 
of these sports is hard to learn if one is not 
afraid of an occasional wetting. Even if one does 
not know how to swim there is absolutely no 
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Autumn Sports for Women 


Tennis, [ether-ball, 


Canoeing and 
Rowing 


By MABEL T. GILLETTE 
extra 


length, it is well to 


yaddle, as the bow paddle often becomes 
I I 


carry an 
cracked or broken, especially in pad 
dling against a strong wind. A novice 
in the art should take an experienced 
canoeist on the first five or six trips, 
as there are many things to learn which can only 
be taught by actual experience. However, with a 
light and steady hand, a quick perception and cool- 
headedness, one may become an expert in a very 
short time. When learning, it is well to keep as 
close to the shore as possible, and in water not 
above one’s depth, as any sudden movement will 
cause the canoe to upset. 
Rowing 

For the women who are nervous in a canoe, 
a rather small and lightly built row-boat will 
give almost as much pleasure. The most satis 
factory method of learning is to ask a competent 
person who understands the modus operandi to 
go with you on the first three or four mornings, 
not only to act as teacher, but to steer when re- 
quired. During the earlier lessons, however, a 
rudder will probably be found 
Women are advised to discard their rings while 
rowing, for the most painful blisters will be the 
The first thing to regard 
This should 


unnecessary. 


result if they do not. 
is the arrangement of the foot-board. 
be placed at as sho.* a distance as is compatible 
with elearing the knees in the swing of the stroke. 
Sit exactly in the centre of the seat and ask the 
steerer to do the same, in ordez to have the boat 
lie level on the water. Make the position of the 
body quite square and straight on the seat, with 
the feet pressed firmly against the foot-board, the 
heels together and the toes wide apart. The body 
should bring its weight to bear on the 
throughout the stroke, while the value of 
work done at the commencement of the stroke 
The kead must be 


oars 


the 


can hardly be over-estimated. 
kept well up, and the eyes looking straight 








CANOEING AT TWILIGHT 


danger, with a proper amount of care. Canoeing 
is one of the most attractive sports for women, 
and nething is more charming than to paddle up 
a narrow stream and anchor under a tree, where 
one may partake of a light luncheon and read 
one’s book, undisturbed by the rush and bustle 
of the outer world. A birch-bark canoe, as light 
as possible, and two paddles, one slightly longer 
than the other, a few cushions and a strip of 
bright-colored carpet are all that one requires. 
A great many women use canvas canoes, as they 
are apt to be lighter, and are slightly cheaper. 
However, in the long run, the birch-bark canoe 
is by far the most satisfactory, as it is less apt 
to have holes made in it by the many sharp-poiited 
stones that always abound in the bottom of a 
shallow stream. In making a canoe t-ip of any 


ahead. At the beginning of the stroke 
the oars must be held in the fingers (not 
in the palms of the hands), and an en- 
deavor must be made to do the main 
work with the body and legs. Keep the 
arms rigid and lean well back. When 
the hands begin to cross each other, try to 
clear the way by slightly lowering one 
hand and raising the other. 
The New Game of “ Diabolo” 

Diabolo is another fascinating Autumn 
sport which is not so well known over 
here as it is in Europe, but the few women 
who have taken it up have become en- 
thusiastic players. The game can _ be 
played on a strip of lawn, which is di- 
vided into two squares of equal size and 
separated by a rectangle of wood, or it may be 
played on the tennis court. Two modern sticks, 
fifteen inches long, which are connected by a 
waxed string are given to each player. The “di- 
abolo” is made of celluloid shaped like an hour- 
glass and covered with rubber. 

At the beginning of the game the player serv- 
ing places the diabolo on the middle of the string, at 
the same time giving it a quick pull, which throws 
the diabolo into the other court, where it is caught 
on the cord of the opponent and sent back again. 
If the latter player fails to catch it the count is 
one point in the server’s favor, but if it should 
fall outside the limits of the court or into the 
square from which it has been thrown the server 
loses a point. Diabolo is essentially a game of 
shill and requires the services of an umpire. 
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For the School Girl 


Tissue Paper Patterns of These Designs, 15 cents for Each Number. For Prices of Pinned Paper Patterns see page 7. 


No. 2161. Girls’ Russian Dress in brown barred cheviot. 
The blouse fastens in front under a double-breasted plait 
set on with a piping. The skirt has a plait running from 
waist to hem and a band borders it all round.- The skirt 
is gathered to a lining waist, over which the blouse is worn. 
A tan leather belt, tan silk tie and white collar and cuffs 
are worn. Cut in sizes 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 requires 
5% yards of 27-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2162. Misses’ dress of novelty wool suiting in broken 
checks. The blouse waist is made on a fitted lining and 
closes at the back. Stitched cuffs finish the long sleeves. 
These and the stitched belt match the neck trimming. The 
skirt is in 15 gores that fall in a kilted effect. Cut in sizes 


ee 


.e 


2163 





12, 14, and 16 years. Size 14 requires 6 yards of 42-inch ma- 
terial. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 1679. Girls’ school costume of plaid shepherd’s check 
for skirt and plain French flannel for waist. The skirt is 
kilted, each kilt is sewed down to the hips. The waist 
has plaits to match the skirt. Cut in sizes 8, Io and 12 years. 
Size 10 requires 5% yards of 42-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 2163. Girls’ dress of wine-red cloth, has the skirt 
and waist sewed together, with fastening at the back, and 
the waist made on a fitted lining; is trimmed with piaits 
and fancy braid. The belt, collar and euffs are also gar- 
nished with braid. Cut in sizes 6, 8. 10 --d 12 years. Size 
10 requires 4 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 


Beginning with the December Patterns, issued about November Ist, we will furnish free of charge with 
each Pictorial Revicw Pattern a cutting guide and a construction guide. For full description see page 5 
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Send me 


By return mail a box of 


Asthma-ease 





For which I enclose 50 cents 















Name and Address 


A 
box of 
Asthma- 
ease will 
convince you 
better than any 











Cut this coupon and 
mail it at once to 


words, that it will The 
instantly relieve eu 
Asthma, Hay 


P 





Fever, and troubles 
due to imperfect respiration. 
This is Our Offer and Guarantee 
Send for a box of Asthma-ease, try it, use it all 
up if you desire — if it fails to satisfy you as to 
its great merits, write us and we will make you 
a present of the box and refund your money 
by return mail. 

If your case is a severe one, if you have tried every- 
thing you have read or heard about, without relief, 
you are just the one to whom we want to send 


Asthma-ease, The severe sufferers are the ones who 
appreciate Asthma-ease the most. 


DON’T PUT THIS OFF. 
Write to-day. Asthma- 
ease will bring you more 
comfortand happinessthan 
you have believed possible 


THE ASTHMA-EASE Co. 


104 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


Brown 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial 























think I STAINED 
my hair, after I use 
Mrs. Potter’s Hair 


hair will be evenly 
stained from tip to 
root. Iapply it in 
a few minutes every 
month with a comb. 
the stain 
does’t hurt 
the hair as 
dyes do but 


fluffy.” 


Stain your hair any shade of brown from a rich golden 
brown to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only 
takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains 
only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, 
sulphur, lead_or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no 
grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut- Juice Hair 
Stain should last youa year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at 
first-class druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. Mrs 
Potter’s Hygienic Depot, 149 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 
Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address on dotted 
lines below and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will 
mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain seaied 
wrapper with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter's 
Hygienic Depot, 149 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


CO ee eee eee e eet amet anes eees eset seer eseeeeee 


YOU WISH to KNOW9 


DO .¥¢ you will prosper or not in your undertakings? ® 
Whether you will marry or not? Have sickness or health? Travel 
or stay at home? Win or lose in speculation? Business to follow, etc. 
YOUR PLANETS WILL TELL YOU. No cuess work. Clear answers to all 
questions of vital interest to each man and woman. Willsend you 
hundreds of addresses of people who have been patrons of mine for 
10 years, and you can write to them and verify my statements. 
Grasp your opportunities and you will cain your desires. Pope the 
«reat poet writes “Whoever disseminates true Astrology is a public 
benefactor.’’ Shakespeare says ‘‘The Stars above us govern our con- 
ditions.’"’ Why should you doubt? Seni your birth date and 10c. and 
I will send you a trial reading. L Thomson, Dept. 28, Kansas City, Mo. 


YOUR FORTUNE FREE 


By the World’s Greatest Astrologer. Send me your 
name, date of birth, if married or single and a 2c. stamp 
for return postage ’and I will mail you, sealed and confi- 
dential, a document of great value to you in the pursuit 
of your future happiness in love, business, and other 
fieids of life’s activities. Thousands are this day blessing 
the hour they first wrote me. 


PROF. EDISON 128 V STREET, BIYGHAMTON, N. Y. 


YOUR FORTUNE TOLD 


FRE Send 2c. stamp and birth date and I will send you 
a pen picture of vour life from birth to death. 
MADAM TOGA, Dept. 36 




















Fairfield, Conn. 


| the skin. 


| rubbed in, 
cleansing powders and nail creams 
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Readers desiring information about the 


graphs on this page should enclose a - 


stamped envelope stating the page and date 








SIMPLE FRICTION 

Some skins dry quicker than others, 
and if simple friction with a towel 
does not effect it, use a little powder 
and disseminate by rubbing it over 
Fine starch will do quite as 
well as anything, or fine oatmeal 
powder. In bitter cold weather an 
emollient cream will tend greatly to 
beautify the hand, if well chosen and 
The beauty specialist sells 


which should not be ignored. Lemon 
juice and glycerin is a mixture which 
used to be used for the face as well 
as the hands in the sixties, before 
people had reduced the art of making 
the best of themselves to a science. 
Glycerin and rosewater is not to be 
despised, but there is no doubt that 
the addition of lemon juice doubles 
its value. 

A woman who is careful f her 
hand must be careful of her gloves, 
for this is most important. If they 
are tight they ruin the shape of the 
hand; if they are badly cut they give 
a common aspect to the whole appear- 
ance, and cheap gloves are the dear- 
est in the end. Washleather gloves 
have become much the fashion, and 
can be washed every day if you care 





| to take the trouble. 


“—You'd never 


Stain. Every single | 


makes it | 
grow out | 


These are soft 
to the hand, which it is essential 
snould be cool in Summer and warm 


in Winter. 


ARE WOMEN LOSING FEMININITY? 


We ask so much for our bodies, we 
women, We want to take 
our part in the ex of men, 
while at the same time we require of 
hands and face the same femininity 
that they enjoyed in the old days, 
when it would have been considered 
quite an impossibiuity that the 
daughter of any well-ordered house- 
hold should take her part in cricket 
or football, hockey or anything like 
the modern golf. 

Now few young women of active 
habits and in good health would fore- 
go such enjoyments. In order to 
harden the skin and let it suffer as 
little as possible it is well to rub 
over with any spirit at hand. Lav- 
ender water or eau de Cologne will 
do if not used too strong, but whisky 
is said to be the best. With palms 
well fortified in this way few blisters 
are likely to rise even after good 
hard rowing. 

There are 
who do not carry 


nowadays. 


cercises 


women nowadays 
about with them 


few 


an effective file for filing the nails 
instead of cutting them, and a 
powdered pad by which they can 


polish the nail. It seems difficult to 
cut the finger-nails the right. shape, 
judging by the many defective ones 
to be seen on all sides. 
PROPER SHAPE OF THE NAILS 

Some nails grow quicker than 
others, but it is absolutely necessary 
for most people, if they do 
tend to cut them at all, to use the 
file every day. It must be used light- 
ly from the sides to the middle; we 


not in- 





want our nails oval, not pointed. 
But the proper 
curved made for the pur- 
pose the file should be employed for 
the finishing process. The truth is, 
time and thought are needed to make 
a success cf hand culture. 
TAN AND SUNBURN 

Everyone returns home the 
Autumn with an added coat of tan 
and sunburn, as the result of being so 


much in the open air, the wind and 


even when using 


scissors 


in 


the sun. In the cities, many women 
consult their beauty culturists at 
once, but this is unnecessary, as much 


can be done at home to relieve the 
disfigurement. 
in them work wonders, and a little 
cream will keep off a red nose when 
yachting. 
Those whose complexion is natural- 
of that hue should tone it down 
with careful eating and drinking, ab- 
juring spirits, beer, and tea, and eat- 
ing much fruit, especially apples. 
One night and morning, with a glass 
of cold water, is said to have given 
permanent beauty to many women, 
but they would not suit all digestions, 
this be done at any age, 
of treatments must be- 
youth. After the meridian 
is not easy to 
nor in- 


nor can 
These sorts 
gin 
has 
venture on apples 
deed any fruit. 

Watercresses 
for the complexion; 
and 


in 
been crossed it 
at night, 
are said to be good 
carrots, 
White 


so are 


cabbages, even beets. 


meats are far preferable to beef and | 


mutton, but here you want good ad- 


vice for your special case in adopt- | 


ing such lines, which in themselves 
are good. Vineg2r and 
a few drops of tincture of myrrh, and 
are essential additiv.s to 


and keep the complexion 


sage leaves, 


sea water 
the bath 
clear. 
HAIR 

be, every one 
if they 


REVIVING THE 
Strange as it may 


be beautiful, and, 


wants to 


would but acknowledge it, the men | 


care for good looks as much as the 
women do. The way the bald-headed 
men do work to keep their hair when 
it first begins to go, and the gray- 
headed men to prevent it from turn- 
ing, is an evidence of thts. After a 
time, though, they get tired trying, 
but this is the very thing a woman 
dees not do. She keeps on trying, 
but if she only knew it there are very 
simple things she can do herself to 
keep her hair from falling out or 
turning gray or to restore it when it 
She need not be at any tre- 
about it, e‘ther— 


is gray. 
mendous 
the thing is to know the way. 

TO APPEAR REJUVENATED 
distinctly true of the 
means and 
the best re- 


expense 


same is 
It 
methods 
sults. Very 
she must know how to exercise the 
care. Nothing achieves this 
quickly as a good lotion or face wash. 
The result is a dazzling skin, free 
from all blemishes, and giving an ap- 
of youthfulness. 


The 


skin. is the simple 


which achieve 
little care will do, only 


end so 


pearance exquisite 





Creams with sulphur | 
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A_ SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 


R. T. FELIX GOUKAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


| Removes Tan, Pimples, Breckles, Moth latches, Rash and Skin 








on e diseases, aud every blemish on 
cz 3 beauty, and defies detection. It 
Fes # has stood the test of 58 years, 
zs— oe and is so harmless we taste it 
Ss ce to be sure it is properly made, 
nat a) 

g s ° o oe Accept no counter- 
Sees feit of similar name 
=.= se # Dr. L. A. Sayre saic 
BS o toa lady of the haut 
= z ton (a patient): “As 

| 


you ladies will use 
them, I recommend 


*Gouraud’s Cream’ 


as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
\ tions.” For sale by all 
Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. 
8., Canada and Europe. 





aN 4 = $ ' 
Ne anton taltelitstanatinds 


A ROYAL BEAUTIFIER 


Makes the skin of its users 
white, clear, smooth and 
healthy. REGINA will re- 
move Tan, Freckles, Moth 
fetches, all Redness and 
rfluous Hair. It is a aci- 
cal . reparation that is 
ul, skin-nourishing 
and beneficial It positively 
7 contains no corrosive or other 
harmful ingredients. Sold at 
nters or by mail, 


$1.00. 
THE REGINA CO., Portiand, Maine. 

















ects of Summer Sun and 
Autumn Winds, Insure for 


ourself a clear, fresh, heal- 
y complexion ‘that will be 
a 
4 ty i ness and chaps caused 
e icy blasts of winter. 

"Do this by using 


from redness, 





It is antiseptic and healing and possesses a # 
delicate flowery perfume peculiarly its own. 
Refuse Substitutes. They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 60c. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. Send lc. for sample. 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 0, 125 Kingston 81., Boston, Mass, 


4 “a 
> 








saris CRYSTAL 
Si LOTION 


Wil! give you a clear, trans 
parent, beautiful com) lex- 
jon. It is perfectly harm- 
less, cleanses, purifies, and 
removes all blemishes, 
giving the skin and fiesh a 
beautiful clearness. It is 
not a paint, powder or 
grease. Ui by the elite 


$2 


Frise, 75. 
Sent direct on order. 


7 > es 
Avoid substitutes aud 
imitations, 
TREMONT TOILET C0, 
ii Blackstone Sq., Boston 





















The World’s Famous Peautifier 


removes freckles, pimples, black- 
heads,wrinkles and produces the 
freshness and bloom of youth 
Send 10 cents for trial size. 50 
cents a bottle, postpaid. 

E. Harrison Chem.Co., 1931 B’way N.Y 














FRECKLES, 
REMOVE D»* 
We can positively remove 
any case of freckles with 
STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 
Thisis astrong assertion, but we 
will refund your money if not sat 
isfied. Our remedy is prepared for 
this one ailment. 
ticulars. STILLM. 
COMPANY, Dept. * 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, 
chafed or rough skin from any cause. Prevents tendency to 
wrinkles or ageing of the skin. Keeps the face and hands 
soft, smooth, firm@nd white. It has no equal.’ Ask for it 
and take no substitute. 


Package of Espey’s Sachet Powders 
Sent FREE on receipt of 2 

















to pay postage 


' P.B. Keys, Agent, 11 1 South Center Ave., Chicago 
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atre (formerly the Fields Theatre) with Master Ed- 
ward Garrett in “The Little Stranger,” and of Daly’s 
with Marie Cahill in “Marrying Mary,” were events 
that the critics smiled upon. During the same week 
were opened Weber’s Theatre with Hilda Spong in 
Heaton’s comedy of “Lady Jim’”—and Hilda is al- 
ways clever, you know; Crane in Sutro’s play of 
“The Price of Money,” at the Garrick; Lew Fields’ 
company in the musical play of “Around Town,” at 
the Herald Square; Jessie Millward and other good 
player-folk at the Hudson in Henry Arthur Jones’s 


PAULINE 

NEFF 

IN “THE 
+” 

SOCIAL WHIRL 


NE by one, with the first hints 
() of Autumn, the Broadway 
theatres began to display the 


brilliant incandescence of their fa- 
cades, which had been missing dur- 
ng the Summer season. It was ap- 
propriate that the new plays were 
rather mild and tepid in character, 
leaning more towards comedy than 
deeds of blood, although Blanche 
Walsh, in “The Kreutzer Sonata,” 
was sanguinary enough. We have 
had a recrudescence of “The Ham 
Tree” with many good laughs in it, 


and Dixey in “The Man on the Box,” 

as well as Warfield in the delightful 

“Music Master,” Blanche Bates in 

“The Girl of the Golden West,” and 

Fritzi Scheff in “Mdlle. Modiste.” MARY HALL 
The reopening of the Hackett The- 


IN “THE 
MEASURE 
OF A MAN” 


“Hypocrites”; Rose Stahl at the 
Savoy in “The Chorus Lady,” by 
James Forbes; an excellent com- 
pany headed by Ida Conquest in 
“The Judge and the Jury,” by 
Cottrell and Morosco, at Wal- 
lack’s; and the Hippodrome, un- 
der a new management; making in 
all ten theatres that were re- 
opened and eight new plays that 
were launched. 

Among the exceptionally inter- 
esting things that the theatre prom- 
ises is the six weeks’ season of 
Albert Chevalier in company with 
Yvette Guilbert. This is an artis 
tic combination which every one 
who loves to be amused will find 
most diverting, for in their special 
ties each is unrivaled. On _ the 
other hand, we are to have Shakes 
peare done properly at the Astor 
Theatre in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” with Annie Russell as 
“Puck,” and Viola Allen in “Cym- 
beline”; and later Mantell, sup- 
ported by Marie Booth Russell in 
their sterling renditions of Sh»okes- 
pearean roles. Still later along, 
we are to have Paula Edwardes in 
JEANNE TOWLER IN “THE HAM TREE” “The Princess Beggar” and Wright 














PAULA EDWARDES IX “THE PRINCESS BEGGAR” 





WRIGHT LORIMER IN BIBLICAL DRAMA 








ROSE STAHL IN “THE CHORUS LADY” 
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TO APPEAR 
WITH YVETTE 
GUILBERT 








GRACE CLEMENS IN “THE FREE LANCE” 


mediate favor. The 
Lew Fields Com- 
pany in “About 
Town” at the Her- 
ald Square kept up 
the pace and de- 
lighted large audi- 
ences. William H. 
Crane in  Sutro’s 
play of “The Price 
1 of Money” scored a 
i decided success. He 
is supported by Mar- 
f garet Dale and an 
excellent company. 





ALBERT CHEVALIER 





STAR 
(N “THREE 
OF Us” 


CARLOTTA 
NILLSON 


Lorimer in a new Biblical drama. Mrs. Carter-Payne, 
in repertoire, passes under new management. Rose 
Stahl enters upon her season highly endorsed by Lon- 
don favor. Carlotta Nillson stars in “Three of Us,” 








ISABEL 
WHITLOCK . ; “ABOUT TOWN” 





and Wheelock in “Just Out of College.” Mary Hall 
plays the leading part in Cora Maynard’s play of “The 


s 





Measure of a Man.” 
e ists” at the Majestic 
The appearance of “The Tourists” at the Majest 
set a pace for fun and frolic music which won im- LILLIAN KINGSBURY, WITH ROBERT MANTELL 


IN 

“JUST 

JOSEPH OUT OF 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE” 
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This Bottle of 


ED.PINAUDS 


Lilas d e France 


EXTRAIT VEGETAL 
is yours 


Send 1o cents (to pay postage and 
packing) and we will forward it to 
your address together with ED. 
PINAUD’S booklet, ‘‘ Messages 
from the Stars.’’ Please mention 
your dealer’s name when writing. 


Ed. Pinaud’s Lilas de France 


is an exquisite and delightful per- 
fume for the handkerchief, atomi- 
zer, bath and general toilet uses. 
It is the most popular 
toilet preparation among 
women of fashion in Paris 
and New York—a single 
drop contains the frag- 
rance of a bunch of fresh- 
ly cut lilacs. 





Indispensable to men 
ter shaving 


Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud 


' Ed. Pinaud Building 
Ame: v 
“ita Paced’ Pore 86 Fifth Avenue, New York 








You should try a brick of this 
marvelous skin 
food, the “Queen 
of Beautifiers,’ 


“SEMPRE GIOVINE” 
(ALWAYS YOUNG) 

It is the most exquisite preparation 
made to make the skin soft, velvety and 
clear and to remove wrinkles. For 16 
years it has had no superior. A large 
sample briquette will be sent you free 
if you send 4c in stamps for postage. 


Any woman can earn from 
$500.00 to $2,000.00 


a year (as thousands have done) by be- 
coming my agent in taking orders for 
‘*‘Sempre Giovine” at 50 centsa brick. 
Your customers will be for- 
ever grateful to you for sup- 
plying them with this means 
of beautifying their skin, 
eradicating wrinkles, mak 
ing them look twenty years 
younger 
It looks like little bricks of 
delicious strawberry ice— 
soothing, cooling and re- 
freshing. Write me to-day 
for my proposition to you. ars. y. ¢ cart 
MRS. J. C. CARR, President 
Marietta Stanley Co., 1104 4th St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HAIR BOOK FREE 




















This beautiful booklet, compiled from the best known 
authorities, will be sent free to everyone who writes for it 
atonce. It tells how to preserve the natural beauty of 


the hair—how to regain this beauty if it has been lost, 
and how anyone may acquire it. This book also cata- 


Hair Goods 
Postpaid 
on Ap- 
proval, 
Pay 

" 










logs 
our ex- 
tensive line of 


Finest Hair Goods 
at Lowest Prices 


These switches are extra short 
stem, made of extra splendid qual- 
ity selected human hair, and to 
match any ordinary shade. 
20in.,20z., . . . « $ .96 
@4in.,3oz., . .. - 23.96 
18 in., wavy nt - 2.45 
Featherweight Stemless 
pe 22 in., natural 


Satis- 
fied 


‘ 


o « &8 
300 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . . 50c. to 25.00 
Pompadour,natural curly 2.45 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's 
6.00 to 60.00 
Send sample of your hair and de- 
wecribe article you want We will 
send prepaid on approval. if you 
find it perfectly satisfactory and 4 
bargain, remit the amount. If not, 
return to us. Rare, peculiar and gray 
shades are a little more expensive; write 
for estimate Get our FREE BOOK 
Write to-day. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 1411, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 
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The illustrations grouped 
upon this page display the 
very newest ideas that will 
prevail during the Fall and 
Winter—each one of these 
models showing an especially 
chic feature, as the following 
descriptions will explain: 

No. 1 this Carlier model 
reveals a distinctly novel ef- 
fect in feathers, the uncurled 
ostrich tips being combined 
with a bird of paradise on the 
left side. The hat is a French 
felt blocked shape with a 
short brim and a high crown 
in the new “Reinette” colors 
of brownish green. A band 
of velvet in a lighter tone en- 
circles the crown. Especially 
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Smart Styles in Millinery 


suitable 
when worn 
with a tailor- 
made cos- 
tume. 





No.2. Ex- 
tremely large roses and foliage are 
the supreme feature of this charming- 
ly becoming hat, and nothing could 
be newer, It is a “Lewis” model 
developed in the “Narghile” shades. 
The hat is a pale cinnamon in color, 
and the large velvet roses shade to 
a golden color. A band of velvet 
lifts the brim eccentrically on the 
right side. 

No. 3. Useful for afternoon wear 
and extremely becoming to a youth- 
ful face is this Virot model in white 


T 


French felt. Mole-colored velvet rib- 


Beautiful New Effects for Autumn and Winter 


From MME. CULLINANE 


bon encircles the crown and 
forms the back trimming of the 
bandeau, where full bows are ef- 
fectively displayed. A large sea- 
gull in the natural colors of 
gray and white is posed on the 
left side. 

No. 4. The quill trimming 
made of ribbons which gives a 
stiff tailor-made effect to this 
stylish toque is one of the new- 
est of the Autumn features in 
millinery. This is a “Georgette” 
model made in the “cherry 
brandy” tones of red, shading 
from a pale old rose to dark 
wine color. It is finished with 
a triple quill trimming in whic!» 
the natural quill stem is place 
along the centre. 

No. 5. A hat that is lifted 
from the face and reveals a back 
trimming of overhanging tips 
could not be otherwise than 
stylish this season, but when 
given a dash of French chic by 




























its combination of color it is irresist- 
ible. This “Talbot” model is ‘of 
French felt in the “mesange” blues 
or pale peacock colors. The facing of 
velvet and the jeweled band around 
the crown are as French as they are 
charming, and the hve ostrich tips 
that range from the darkest to the 
lightest tones of the selected color 
give an enchanting elegance to the 
whole. These tips sweep over the 
crown from the bandeau in the back. 
where a trimming of velvet is appro- 
priately placed. 

For theatre wear, we are to have 
the small bandeau effects, made up of 
a bit of velvet, malines and ostrich 
tips. They are mere head-dresses— 
neither bonnets nor hats—but ex- 
tremely becoming withal. 
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HIS turban is made of rows 

ef narrow gauze ribbon. The 

back is filled in with black 
malines, and the under brim is made 
of twisted malines. Birds of para- 
dise and wings are going to be used 
very much this Winter. This turban 
is very pretty when made in light 
colors for evening wear. It is a 
shape that is becoming to almost any 
face. Small hats will be decidedly 
in vogue during the coming season. 
The materials required for making 





THE UNTRIMMED FRAME 


this turban are as follows: 6 yds. of 
black malines, % yd. of chiffon for 
covering the frame, 20 yds. of nar- 
row black gauze ribbon, and a bird 
of paradise. 

The first thing to do is to make 
the frame, always starting with the 
head wire. Lap a piece of wire 22 
inches long until it measures 18 
inches ; join it in a circle and tie with 
tie-wire. This is the head-wire. Cut 
4 pieces of wire, each 22% inches 
long, as marked: A, B, C, D. 

Wire A is the front wire. Meas- 
ure 23% inches for the coronet; bend 
and measure 1% inches for the un- 
der-brim; measure 10 inches for the 


‘crown; curve this wire around to 


shape the crown; measure 4% of an 
inch for the under-brim at the back 
of the hat, and measure 3 inches for 
the coronet. 

Wire B is the left side-front wire. 
Measure 3% inches for the coronet; 
bend and measure 1 inch for the un- 
der-brim; measure 10 inches for the 
crown; curve round to shape the 
crown; measure 34 of an inch for 
the under-brim at the back of the 
hat, and measure 2% inches for the 
coronet. 

Wire C is the right side-front wire. 
Measure 2% inches for the coronet ; 
bend and measure 1 inch for the 
under-brim; measure 10 inches for 
the crown; curve round to shape the 
crown; measure 3% of an inch for 
the under brim at the back of the 
hat, and measure 334 inches for the 
coronet. 

Wire D ‘s the side wire. Measure 
on the left side 4 inches for the coro- 
net; bend and measure 1 inch for the 
under-brim; measure 10 inches for 
the crown; curve round to shape the 
crown; measure on the right side I 
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inch for the under-brim and 2% 
inches for the coronet. 

Tie A, B, C, D wires to the head- 
wire by bending each wire around 
the head-wire with a pair of nippers, 
having the spaces an equal distance 
apart. Tie the centre of the crown 
with tie-wire to keep the wires in 
place. Take a piece of wire 383% 
inches in length, lap it until it meas- 
ures 34% inches, Join in a circle and 
tie with tie-wire. This is the edge- 
wire. Join this wire to the A, B, C, 
D wires by using nippers to bend the 
wires over to hold the edge-wire. 
This wire always shapes the frame. 
Be sure to have the measurements 
exact. Cut another piece of wire 30 
inches in length, lap it until it meas- 


ures 251% inches. Join it in a circle 
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DETAILS OF MAKING AND TRIMMING 


and tie with tie-wire. Th’s is the 
brim-wire, Tie this wire at the base 
of the coronet with tie-wire, then 
put 2 brace-wires between the edge- 
wire and the brim-wire; also put a 
brace-wire around the side of the 
This makes the frame firm 
to work on. Dent the frame to a 
point on front wire A on the edge- 
wire; put another dent on wire C 
on the right side. . 


crown. 


Cover the top of the 
crown and brim smooth- , 
ly with the chiffon. 
Bind the edge-wire with 
a piece of the gauze rib- 
bon, then cut the malines 
down through the crease, 
cutting one piece again 
in half so that you will 
have two strips each 6 
yds, in length. Fold it 
over 3 times so that the 
strips will be 1% inches 
in width. Sew this around 
and around on the 
inside of the coronet 
and the inside brim, 
always starting at the 
edge-wire at the back. 
Put a shirring string 
on one edge of the 
ribbon—you can also 
buy the gauze ribbon 
with a shirring string 
in it. Pull up the 


shirring string to 





A PARADISE BIRD 


make the ribbon a little full. Start 
at the base of the crown and sew 
the ribbon around and around unt’! 
Lap the 
ribbon a trifle so as not to show the 
edge of the shirring, then cover the 


the crown is all covered. 


outside of brim and coronet smoothly 
with chiffon. Do the same to the 
coronet, making it all shirred gauze 
ribbon, the same as the crown, Start 
at the left side of wire B and sew 
the ribbon around and around until 
the coronet is all covered. Finish 
the under-brim with 2 twists of 
malines. Tack it here and there to 
hold the twists in place. 
it a soft effect near the face. Put a 
shirring string in what malines is 
left and draw it up, fulling it .n the 
back of the hat. You can also plait 
it in if you prefer, The bird of 


This gives 


paradise must be sewed on the lefi 
side of wire B. Have the head of 
the bird to come towards the front of 
wire A, sewing it in place good and 
firm. 

To line the hat, cut a piece cf silk 
20 inches long and 5 inches in width. 
Put a hem on one edge and run a 
piece of baby ribbon through the hem 
Sew the other edge around the head 
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(iiE FINISHED HAT 


ribbon 
The hat 
is then finished and ready to.be worn, 


size and then draw up thx 
and tie it in a small bow. 


Any woman ought to be able to 
make this turban if she will only 
follow my instructions carefully, as 
it is a very simple turban to con- 
struct 

This hat will be made to order for 


tf 


12.50, mailed complete from this 
office, 853 Broadway, New York City, 
if the requisite amount is enclosed 
with the order 





WHAT WILL BE WORN | 


There are still women who demand 





bonnets, and for their benefit the 
close little old-fashioned French ca 
pote—the most perfect model of a 
bonnet that ever was made—has been 
revived. There is nothing more ap- 
propriate for a woman of middle age 
than this becoming little shape 

The “bowler” is one of the shapes 
of walking hats which will be worn, 
but they do not adhere to the strictly 
tailor-made style, as they are fre- 
quently adorned with tips curling 
back over the hair 

White felt hats are much in evi- 
dence among the imported models. 
Theyare frequently made all white, 
but now and then are trimmed in 
black or brown or purple, the last 
combination being especially good 

Among feathers to be worn, the 
ostrich plume is easily the leader, but 
other. favorites are marabou and 
ostrich pompons, peacocks’ and pheas 
ants’ breasts, and quills. Plumes are 
worn longer and in many instances 
almest touch the shoulder; those 
most frequently used, however, for 


general wear, are only half long 










The Traditional Washday 
The old-time rhyme taught to little 


girls who were expected, as a mat- 
ter of course, to become good house- 
wives at some future date ran: 

“This is the way we wash our clothes, 
So early Monday morning!” 

ind in those days the housewife who 
did not have a snowy line of clothes 
hung out in the air and sunshine be- 
times every Monday morning was 
looked upon as being “not forehand- 
ed with her work” if not absolutely 
shiftless,” which was the worst pos- 
ble adjective that could be applied 
to a housekeeper. Women were ex- 
pected to wash on Monday as had 
their mothers and = grandmothers, 
whether it rained or shone, and in 
one of Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman’s 
stories of New England we are told 
of what one woman had to bear who 
dared to brave public opinion in her 
village by departing from this gen- 
eral custom, defying the usage of 
generations so far as to do her wash- 
ing and the rest of her housework 
at any time and on any day she chose, 
and the greatest horror was aroused 
on account of washday being post- 
poned until Tuesday, this to these 
custom-enslaved being 
the worst crime of all against good 
housekeeping. Wise woman! She 
realized that times and customs were 


housewives 


changing; that Sunday was no longer 
what it once was, but, instead of a 
day of rest had become for the house- 
wife as hard a day as any in the week, 
and that therefore Monday morning 
found her less fit than any day in the 
week to handle a large wash with 
justice to her own health, 
Change in Sunday Customs 

Time was when, the house thor- 
oughly cleaned on Saturday and with 
plenty of food baked ahead, there 
were long services at church, fol- 


W d by 


a simple meal of the food 
repared the day before, and then a 


kk in a quiet corner, or Sunday sto 


r the children—a day of rest 

1 holy day, not as it now is, a 

for amusement and diversion; 

nd the house was generally in 
pick-and-span order when Monday 
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Readers of the Picror1aL Review de- 
siring any information concerning the 
paragraphs on this page should enclose 
a stamped envelope for reply and state 
the page and date, 











Then was Monday undoubtedly the 
best time to wash, but times have 
changed, and now Sunday is greeted 
as a time when the home is to be 
especially enjoyed, when elaborate 
meals are the order of the day, and 
each member of tne family feels free 
to follow his or her own pursuits; or 
there is the weekly jaunt for the en- 
tire family—a trip to the beach or to 
the country—all of which means 
much extra work and care for the 
housemother, until Sunday has come 
to be as difficult a day as any in the 
week, although a day of change and 
pleasure. 

In any case, it is no _ longer 
a day of rest for the housewife, and 
Monday morning finds her in a physi- 
cal condition that demands rest or 
easy labor if she would care for her 
nerves and her general health. 

In Favor of Tuesday Washday 

I know of no reason why Monday 
should continue to be “Blue Monday,” 
no reason why the hard-and-fast rule 
of a Monday washday should be ob- 
served, except that of old-time cus- 
tom and usage, which arose undoubt- 
edly from the fact that the Pilgrim 
Mothers landed on a Monday and 
did the first washing in the new land 
on that day, and that Sunday was 
really a day of rest, and the hardest 
work of the week could thus be best 
done on the following day. 

Having once tried the plan of Tues- 
day washday, abolishing “Blue Mon- 
day,” few housewives care to go back 
to the old custom, and for this there 
are many excellent reasons. 

Aside from the fact that the house- 
mother’s physical condition is not at 
its best after one of our modern Sun- 
days, it is also true that the entire 
house requires a complete straighten- 
ing out; papers and magazines, books 
and other articles in use on Sunday 
must be put away. There are the 
“best” clothes of the family to look 
over and put away as well, and gen- 
erally there is a bare larder after the 
Sunday evening meal, or at best a few 
“left-overs” which require time and 
planning to make into dishes that are 
appetizing and nourishing. 

Preparing the Wash 

Although high authorities differ as 
to the 
clothes overnight, the housewife with 


wisdom of soak'ng soiled 


a large washing finds that it mate- 
rially lessens her labor, and therefore 


this custom is followed in many fami- 
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Systematic Housework According to the Days of the Week 
].—Monday 


lies. Few are the women who care 
to leave the family circle on Sunday 
evening and go into the kitchen to 
sort soiled linen and put it to soak, 
and this is another good reason for 
postponing washday until Tuesday. 


Straightening the House 

Having this plan in mind, then, the 
first thing on Monday morning is the 
general straightening of the entire 
house. With the thorough cleaning 
that took place during the last of the 
previous week, this means merely put- 
ting away books, magazines, papers 
and othe: articles which have been in 
use the day before, a little dusting 
here and there, and the use of the 
carpet-sweeper wherever it seems 
necessary, and: this little attention, 
given at this time, will suffice to keep 
the house neat and clean until the 
washing and ironing are well out of 
the way. 

Airing the Beds 

Then, while the beds are airing, the 
“best” clothes of the family should 
be looked over, aired, brushed and 
put away in their proper places, not 
forgetting to look for stray stains, to 
replace missing buttons, hooks or 
eyes, or to take an occasional stitch 
that seems necessary; for, as all 
housemothers are aware, it is not the 
actual wear given to best clothes 
which so soon removes the “new” 
look and places them in the category 
of “second best,” as the lack of care, 
the neglect to put them away in 
proper shape as soon after they are 
worn as poss:ble, the failure to re- 
move stains and to take occasional 
stitches as soon as the need is ap- 
parent, 

Neither the Monday morning 
straightening of the house nor the 
putting away of best garments is la- 
borious work, however necessary, yet, 
added to the labor of washing, it 
would mean a real hardship to the 
worker. 

Cleansing the Refrigerator 

With this work accomplished, and 
the beds made, one may return to the 
kitchen and examine the contents of 
the larder and refrigerator; this is a 
good time, too, to thoroughly clean 
the refrigerator, using one of the long 
brushes which may be bought for a 
nickel and which thoroughly cleanses 
the pipe of all refuse from the ice, 
not forgetting to pour down the pipe 
a strong solution of soda, which need 
not be boiling hot, since this would 
raise the temperature of the refrigera- 
tor, and that must always be avoided. 
If the shelves are to be scalded, re- 
move from the ice-chest and let them 


become cold before replacing them; 
by thus cleansing the pipe once a 
week, carefully wiping off the inside 
and the shelves with cool water in 
which is plenty of ammonia and no 
soap, the refrigerator will remain 
sweet for a week, especially if one is 
careful to wipe up at once anything. 
that may be spilled on the shelves. 
Using Left-overs ‘ 

There is also plenty of time to use 
up the left-overs from Sunday in 
some appetizing way, when washday 
is put off until Tuesday, and also to 
prepare sufficient food to last well 
over Tuesday, until on Wednesday, 
when there is a fire for ironing, more 
cooking may be done, and this) plan 
always insures a supply of freshly 
baked food in the larder. No longer 
need the “men-folk” of the house 
dread washday as a time when a poor 
dinner of left-overs hastily prepared 
is the order of the day, which is very 
apt to be the case if the washing is 
done upon Monday. 

Sorting the Soiled Linen 

Best of all, one has an opportunity 
to carefully look over the soiled linen, 
sort out such pieces as must be sent 
out to the laundry, separate the 
slightly soiled linen from those pieces 
which are very dirty, and, most im- 
portant of all, to do any little mend- 
ing that may be necessary. 

In this enlightened age we no lon- 
ger wear or use linen until it is so 
very soiled that mending before laun- 
dering is impossible on the score of 
unpleasantness, and one who tries the 
experiment of mending before wash- 
ing will be surprised at the amount 
of work and time thus saved; for it 
is impossible to launder a garment 
that needs mending without making 
the torn place much harder to fix, for 
a thin place which needs only darn- 
ing is apt to be a hole which needs 
patching after the article has passed 
through the tub; even stockings which 
need mending are harder to fix after- 
ward, the holes being noticeably lar- 
ger; moreover, when a garment is 
laundered after mending, the mended 
place seems to become a part of the 
goods and does.not show up with 
the distinctness which is apparent if 
the mending is done after ironing. 
It is also very easy to wrinkle a new- 
ly ironed garment, and it is sure te 
occur if mended after «laundering, 
which makes a second pressing neces- 
sary. Then, too, it is a great satis- 
faction to know when an article is 
ironed and hung up to air, that it is 
all ready to be put away for future 
use and reed not join the rest in 
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what is perhaps an already over- 
loaded mending basket. 

The Housewife’s Time for Rest 

The mending done, the soiled 
clothes may then be put to soak, and 
with the house neat and clean, plenty 
of cooked food on hand, the “best” 
garments of the family put away in 
order and the clothes: put to soak, the 
housewife has the rest of the day in 
which to rest or for recreation, and 
so, Tuesday morning finds her in 
splendid physical condition to at- 
tack the really hard task of do- 
ing the weekly wash; and best of all, 
she has not on her mind a hundred 
and one little odd tasks about the 
house which would distract her atten- 
tion if the washing were attempted 
on Monday morning. In this way it 
is possible to abolish forever from 
the housewife’s calendar a day that 
has been dreaded by all the family— 
“Blue Monday.” 

Mary Taytor-Ross. 

Making Household Season Notes 

A system of keeping household sea- 
son notes will be found very useful. 
One often hears of receipts for foods 
or methods of doing things, not at 
the moment seasonable, and for that 
reason the receipt or method is for- 
gotten. Or, if a note is made of it, 
the note is placed in a general cook 
or housekeeping book and is lost in 
the midst of others. A good way to 
preserve the note for .the proper sea- 
son is to put it in a receptacle marked 
w:th the name of the month when it 
would be most useful. 

The best note-case I ever saw was 
one designed by a university profes- 
sor for keeping his notes on topics 
bearing on the studies his classes 
were pursuing. He had the cases 
made at a bookbinder’s, but I have 
made similar ones at home. Two 5% 
x 8 inch pieces of stiff cardboard (or 
the board covers of a worn-out book) 
are nailed with small upholsterer’s 
tacks to a strip of quarter-inch wood 
as long as the book-covers are wide 
and rounded at one end, as is the 
back of a book. Another strip of 
wood is nailed wae length of the cov- 
ers, thus forming a book-shaped case, 
open at one end. Into this is put 
large envelopes containing slips bear- 
ing the receipts suitable for each 
month. On the back of the case, 
where the title of a book is printed, 
the name of a season is written, and 
beneath it a sub-title of the contents 
of the box. For instance: 


AUTUMN 
Cleaning Notes 
Festivals 
Evening Games 
Out-door Sports 
Medical Hints, etc. 


Lady Baltimores 

Much interest to housekeepers clus- 
ters about the “Lady Baltimore Cake” 
since Owen Wister has seen fit to 
dignify it into the title of his latest 
novel. It has long been a favorite 
wedding cake for the brides of 
Charleston, South Carolina, where his 
story is located. The following in- 
formation is interesting: 

“Lady Baltimore” is a layer cake of 
simple, light, white cake, and the fill- 
ing is of nuts and raisins chopped and 
mixed with a secret mixture, and the 
top is iced according to price and 
fancy. The average “Lady Baltimore” 
costs $1.25, but when it is shipped to 
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foreign parts—which means any- 
where outside of Charleston—it costs 
more, and as the chief dainty of a 
wedding feast, with cupids and other 
sentimental sugar devices, its price 
may mount +o dizzy heights. 

“Lady Baltimores” are made only 
at the Woman’s Exchange, which in 
Charleston is the fashionable caterer 
as well as the home of drawn work, 
doilies and crochet slippers. This 
establishment is also the custodian 
of the silver and crystal used at the 
three smart balls given in Charles- 
ton every Winter—balls whose his- 
tory dates back to the youth of the 
young Virginian who afterwards be- 
came General Washington. 

The Ideal Kitchen 

It is a peculiar fact that the kitch- 
ens designed and utilized by women 
do not possess the same desirable 
qualities as those by men; for in- 
stance, the small affairs in clubs or 
steamships or dining-cars, as com- 
pared with the ordinary house- 
kitchen. Compactness is a sine qua 
non in the model kitchen of to-day. 
Everything should be within easy 
reach, so as to avoid any unnecessary 
steps on the part of the cook, a fact 
which the masculine cook seems to 
understand better. 

Then, too, the situation of the 
kitchen in the house, in regard to the 
other rooms, is of the utmost impor- 
tance. It must be as isolated as pos- 
sible, so that the smell and noise ne- 
cessitated by cooking may be avoided, 
but it must also be convenient to the 





pantries, the dining-room, the store- 
room and the cellar. 

Every kitchen should have windows 
on opposite sides, if possible, for the 
better circulation of air, because good 
ventilation is a primary requisite. In 
addition to the windows for light and 
air—and above all things let your 
kitchen be light—have transoms over 
all outside doors, so that the fumes 
of cooking may escape. This is most 
important. Some kitchens are pro- 
vided with a ventilator in the upper 
part of the chimney, with which the 
gas and coal ranges are connected, 
and have a projecting hood of sheet 
iron which carries the odors up into 
the ventilator and away. 

The sink, with its grooved drain- 
board slightly inclined, should be lo- 
cated near to the ranges. Open 
shelves may be placed opposite the 
ranges, with drawers below for tow- 
els, etc., or this may be replaced by 
one of the new kitchen cabinets now 
so popular with the housewives and 
combining so many conveniences in a 
compact form. A roller towel should 
always be near by, that the cook may 
dry her hands in the preparation of 
food without nnnecessary steps. Kit- 
chen utensils should be hung on 
hooks above the drain-board. 

Something Worth Knowing 

Any engineer will tell you that 
coal free from dirt and slate gener- 
ates more heat and energy with com- 
paratively less wear and tear upon | Fp 
the machine itself. | 





The same is true of the human ma- 
chine. Then, if you have the welfare 
of your husbands, boys and girls at 
heart, you should not fail to secure 
a copy of “Good things to eat and | 
how to prepare them,” sent free upon 
request. (aia 
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We Trust The People Everywhere 
FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD COODS 


ON OUR OPEN ACCOUNT CREDIT PLA America’s Greatest Furniture 


House will outfit any home in any part 





of America—or sell any single piece of furniture or household goods desired to any one anywhere, on 
the easiest open account credit plan ever designed. No one is barred from this proposition. ‘We 
guarantee to save you from 25 to 45 per cent, hey | — charges added, on the lowest prices of 
your local dealer or the dealer in your nearest larg 
SEND US A POSTAL CARD for our oe | “richly illustrated catalogs of furniture, car- 
pets, rugs, stoves, ranges, etc. and learn of our great resources, 
remarkable prices and terms of credit. Every illustration in these books guaranteed an exact repro- 
duction of the goods. 








OPEN A MONTHLY CREDIT ACCOUNT BY MAIL 


after you have examined these catalogs, and we will serve you as 
promptly on the same easy my and same low prices as we serve our 
thousands of Chicago customy 


WE GUARANTEE FACTORY PRICE and operate twen- 


ty great furniture factories and stove foundries, and have under con- 
tract for an indefinite period twenty more. Competition with us is 
therefore, impossible. We give credit unreservedly to all 
parts of America, and furnish a guarantee that is as 
reliable as a government bond. We absolutely 
undersell ail concerns including the general 
mail order houses, and we let you payfor your furni- 
ture while using it. 

Terms fixed to sult your salary or means. Our 
plan doesn’t disturb your savings account or living expenses 
and makes allowance for illness or accident. Every arti- 
ele we sell positively guaranteed § if not precisely as 
represented your money will be instantly returned without 
= cost of a —_- you. Write to us. It means money 


ed in every 
SEND ‘A POSTAL CAR for our beautiful cata- 
logs, which are Free. 
Catalog *‘C’’ includes furniture, carpets, rugs, lace curtains, 
portieres, <cilelothe, sewing machines, crockery and lamps. 
Catalog “‘D’’ includes stoves, ranges, heatersand base burn- 
ers. Say whether you ih one or both and you will receive 
them by return mail FR ce 
And while you are host it investigate Spiegel’s through 
any bank, bus- 
iness house or 


, 
As an example of the wonderful values and our acquaintance e 
Easy Open Account Credit Terms shown in our cata- in Chicago and 
log, we offer this high grade handsome Morris Chair then you will 
which is constructed of Solid Oak thoroughly season- Open 4 charge 
ot. Beers ar golden, beautifully carved and polished account with 
ed in our g d Fabricord Leather this house and 


with adjustable back, hand-carved front, broad keep it as long 
iy ilustrated in every 775 South Sangamon Street 


and — claw feet mally as illustrated in every 5 you live. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




























detail for #5.45, on terms of 75c cash an 
60c monthly. We will ship it to you promptly on 
approval on receipt of 75c first cash payment. 















A National Daily Newspaper for Women 


If there is an in- This great pub- 
telligent woman in ¥ > lishing plant, built 
America who has expressty for The 
not longed for: a — s Ni eo 

. viet y, covers a city 
great daily newspa- block and will print, 
per of her own, full |F= Seid, aeddress | and 
of the things WOM- |; maii ONE MIL- 
EN want to know, |f LION EIGHT- 
clean, fearless, in- PAGE PAPERS IN 
dependent, ready to 200 MINUTES, 
fight womankind’s sending them whirl- 
battles and handle ER BR a 
= ithout gloves the night r+ 4 It is 
things busy, money- owned by nearly 
seeking men _ are thirty thousand 
afraid of for “busi- small stockholders, 
ness” reasons, we and has three and a 
have not found her | * E half million dollars 
yet. capital. 

After a year of vast preparation, the building especially for it of the largest and finest 
publishing plant in America and the largest and fastest printing press in the world, at a 
cost of hundreds of thousands of dollars, a great national daily newspaper to circulate 
from coast to coast by fast mail each day has become an accomplished fact. By special 
facilities this great daily paper, already having more subscribers than any newspaper in 
America, can be delivered in homes even on rural routes a thousand miles from St. 
Louis the day of date of issue. Published by a corporation with three and a half million 
dollars capital, but owned by the people, fearless, clean, independent and powerful, it 
will give the TRUTH of each day’s world events. The only woman’s daily newspaper in 
America, every member of the family is provided for in its columns. If you want to 
know more about what is really going on all over the world each day than the men do, 
the latest news from Paris, London, Berlin, Rome, the best daily short: stories, the latest 
advance daily fashion notes from Europe, the daily “‘doings” at Washington, what men 
and women are doing each day throughout the world, with INSIDE information about 
them, all beautifully illustrated, if you are interested in some of the greatest battles for 
eet things for womankind that have ever been fought, you want The Woman’s National 

aily ' 


SIMPLY SEND US A POSTAL CARD 


The women of this country have never been united as a force in public life because 
the daily papers are published for men. The Woman’s National Daily will make them 
a force that will be felt. We want you to see and read this great daily woman’s news- 
paper, to know what it is doing for women, to be better posted, better read. You need 
not send us any money in advance. The subscription price is one dollar per year (313 
issues, every day but Sundays). Simply send us a postal card as follows: “Enter my 
subscription to The Woman’s National Daily for one year, and if at the end of three 
months, thirteen weeks, I do not want it longer I will send you 25¢ for the 78 issues 
I will have received and you are to stop the paper. Sign your name and full address 
and we will send the great daily to you by fast mail each night, delivered to you every morn- 
ing but Sunday. If after three months you do not want it longer, simply send the 25c 
and it will be stopped. We know that once you have read it you will always wonder how 
you got along each day without it before.. 

IF THE MEN OF YOUR FAMILY CAN TAKE A DOZEN DAILY NEWSPAPERS, 
CAN YOU NOT HAVE ONE OF YOUR OWN? After looking over the “news” in your 
husband’s daily paper you will find the FACTS in THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
DAILY and can tell him some things. 


THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY 


Care of LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. .-:- Dept.15 -:- ST. LOUIS, MO. 


wanter make up shields at 

home ine per 100; can make POEMS WANTED, also 

2an hour; work sent prepaid Musical Compositions. We pay 
le women, Send reply pareky. Publish and Pepegesse. 


envelope for information to UNIV ERSAL CO. , Dept. 125, Phila., Pa and Arrange melody FREE of charge. 


ar GEO. JABERG MUSIC (60. ‘igg W. 7th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


re MOE F074 EMBROIDERY CATALOGUE FREE 


A HIT will make you RI Send now for Free Booklet. 
Metropolitan Music Co,, %41 St. James Bidg., New York Our FREE new 96-page Special Catalogue, showing 1 
designs in Hedebo, Shadow, Eyelet Embroidery, I 









































for our line of Shirt Waists and Suits. 6 ° “ ’ I 
| Steady «mployment; profits large;| aking, Braids and Patterns, Stamped Linens, 
‘ ; . | Covers, Perforated Patterns, etc 





apply for samples, prices and illus 
trated catalogue 


¥ Exclusive territory to energetic orkers - a 
A. HENRY NOVELTY CO., 295 Seventh St, New York | Fred Herrschner. 6453 Marshfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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WBrell- French 
Ptanos 


‘“Unquestioned Excellence’’ 


\re strictly high grade instruments. You save 
$50 to $100 when you buy a Krell-French, and | 
you are absolutely certain that it will give per- 
fect satisfaction for a lifetime or more. Don’t 


buy any kind of a piano—buy a Krell-French. 


We can sell our high grade pianos at prices 


lower than others because we have the _ finest 
equipped piano factory in the world, the most 
expert workmen and a company made up of the 


largest retail music dealers in the United States. 
Their special piano knowledge and experience 
plus ours make it possible to cut down our 
manufacturing and selling expenses way below 
any piano house. This saving goes to you. 


The Krell-French Piano is noted for its 
sweet, sympathetic, rich, lasting tone quality. 
It has an even responsive touch, artistic, original 
designs and beautiful finish. It is used and 
recommended by musical authorities everywhere. | 
We give a written guarantee with each piano. 


‘ Not only will we ‘errr 
PAY AT save you saga! WE WILL 


piano no 


YOUR ese genes: TAKE 
matter where you 
CONVENIENCE | jive, but we will YOUR NOTE 
give you very easy 


} notes covering one, two | 
or three years’ time. If you have a piano now, 
we will take it in exchange at liberal valu- 
ation and guarantee safe delivery. 

Write today for Special Interesting Offer and 
our large illustrated catalogs. It will pay you. | 
Send now while you think of it. A postal | 
will do. 


Krell-French Piano Co. 


Office: 2411 South 18th Street 
New Castle, Ind. 


“The Finest Equipped Piano Manufactory in 
United States.” 


Music BooksFREE 


We want the names of musical people, music 
teachers, players and sing- 
To anyone sending us 


| — . ton names we will give one 
IDEALPIANO | 9O0c Book 


COLLECTION Each contains ten complete 
—* ieces, full sheet music size, 
by 12 inches, with cover 
as shown here; 34 pages; 
printed from beand 
plates on best heavy paper. 

When you receive your 

book if you are not satisfied 
that it 1s worth fully 50 
cents, return it to us and 
SS we will send you all the 
f . >) postage it has cost you both 
ways. 
IDEAL PIANO COLLECTION—Ten new and popu- 
lar pieces, as follows: Dance of the Wild Flowers; Old 
Folks at Home (rag time); The Smart Set Three Step; 
Treasure Waltzes; Waltz of the Fairies; Fraternity 
Grand March; Happy Coon From Dixie; Under the 
Double Eagle Maroh; Cotton Field Dance; Admira- 
tion March. 

IDEAL SONG COLLECTION — Ten songs with 
music complete: The Secret of the Violet; Old Black 
Joe; L Wonder If You Know My Heart is Breaking; 
Down inthe Lane; In the Sweet Bye and Bye; Darling 
Jane; If You Should Wander From My Side; Sing the 
Bong You Sang in the Days of Old; Down By the Old 
Garden Gate; On the Old Virginia Shore. 

Bear in mind that what we want is names of musical 
gente who play or sing. We want to send them our 

page catalog of overa thousand pieces of the latest 
as well as the standard, popular and classic instru- 
mental! and vocal music. We sell full size, best paper, 
complete sheet music, with three color title pages for 
10 cents a copy. This year we want to send our catalog 
toevery musical person in this country; that’s why we 
will send you this 50 cent book for only the cost of post. 
age and mailing, if you will send us the names and 

















terms and take your 































@ddresses of ten musical people. 

Write names plainly and be sure to state whether 
‘ou want the vocal or instrumental book Enclose 
ve two-cent stamps to pay for mailing and postage. 

MC KINLEY MUSIC CO 
To Fifth Av,, Now York City. 


49 Patten Bullding, Chicagds 
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Making Good Butter 


By T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS 


HERE are many butter-makers 
in the land, but not from all 
of them, by any means, can 

you obtain delicious butter—the kind 
that quickens the appetite of the epi- 
cure and sets him to dreaming of 


buttercups and daisies. No, this style 


| of butter rather than being the com- 


mon product of home dairies, is, I 
am sorry to say, the exception, and 
the principles of good butter-making 
are so simple. From the greasy sub- 
stance called butter by courtesy, to 
the delicately-flavored article there 
are many kinds more or less good. 
Cleanliness and a few other points 
are absolute essentials, if you have 
that praiseworthy ambition—to excel 
in butter-making. This information 
will, I know, be very welcome to the 
young housekeeper on the farm, or in 
the suburbs, who has an opportunity 
to make money in the dairy. 


in these details, as milk that is the 
most nourishing food on earth when 
pure can become one of the most 
dangerous as well, if exposed to any 
bad odors or conditions of decay, for 
then it attracts and develops every 
kind ot wretched microbe. 

If you can, have your dairy sepa- 
rate and built of stone with a cement 
floor, screened and 


windows well 


with shutters made with slats through | 


which the air can circulate even with 
the blinds closed, for cooiness. Long 
rows of pine shelving will accom- 
modate all your dairy outfit, and your 
churning and butter-making in this 
cool retreat will b: a pleasant task. 

If a running brook courses its rip- 
pling way outside, you will then have 
an ideal location for your work. If 
you cannot have a model dairy, like 
my Western friends, nor even a sepa- 
rate building for your butter-making, 











A GROUP OF JERSEYS 


In these days, there are many labor- 
saving devices in the way of churns 
and patent butter-makers. These are 
valuable time-savers, but in reality 
have little to do with the quality of 
your butter. 

The best butter I ever tasted was 
made on a Western ranch by a wom- 
an whose success in butter-making 
not only won her golden opinions, 
but the dollars as well, and her 
method I thought could not be ex- 
celled. Having given it many a trial 
in my own home with like success I 
feel competent to initiate others into 
my good luck. 

Perfect 
carefully impressed as a prime essen- 
tial of every utensil used in connec- 
As soon as 


cleanliness cannot be too 


tion with butter-making. 
the milk is strained, the pail and 
with cold 
scrubbed with hot 
Rinse them 


must be rinsed 


then 


strainer 
first, 
water, but no soap used. 
out and set in the sun to dry and 
Before using again, rinse 


water 


sweeten. 
out with cold water and insist on the 
milkers washing their hands immedi- 
ately before milking. The pans 
should be washed like the pails and 
scoured salt, to 
remove all particles of 
sour cream. The churn, butter ladle, 
and.all other wooden articles must 
be scoured entirely in cold water and 
salt, rinsed well and aired in the 
shade. We cannot be too particular 


in addition with 


thoroughly 


there are many contrivances that can 
be made to answer. Fit up a large 
box as a cupboard with its sides 
screened. Stack your milk-pans in 
it, with small slats between, and 
throw over the whole a yard square 
of cheesecloth, fresh from the open 
air and sunlight, 


Have several of these cupboards, if | 


They should be placed in 
a corner nook there is the 
best of fresh air and shade. Your 
milk will be sure to keep nice and 
cool, and several degrees lower in 


necessary. 
where 


temperature than the outside air, if 
a blanket is kept dripping wet and 
flung over the cupboard. Set under 
it a small pan filled with water and 
this will keep the blanket full of 
The butter- 
making is to be skimmed 
light film of thick milk is seen be- 
low it. 


moisture. cream for 


when a 


After one or two trials the 


eye readily detects when it is ready | 


for skimming. Run a silver knife 
around the edge of the pan to loosen 
it, then hold the pan over the edge 
of your cream-jar and let it drop in 
guided by your knife. 

The temperature for cream should 
be as nearly uniform as possible, cool, 
but never to freezing point. Stir to 
the bottom night and morning when 


adding fresh cream, and always 
churn with three days’ cream, as a 
longer ripening process is apt to 


spoil the flavor of the butter. 





oe LENOX HOTEL 
IN BUFFALO 





VWODERN 


OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES, Ex- 
CLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS, operate every 
few minutes, between the Hotel, Depots, 
Wharves and through the Business District. 

EUROPEAN PLAN $1.50 per day and up. 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Prop. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


FIREPROOF 








A Free Course 
in Practical 
Salesmanship 


| N these times of keen business rivalry, the 
services of the trained salesman command 
a high premium. 

| The Oliver Sales Organization is the finest 
body of trained salesmen in the world. It is com- 
| 

| 


posed of picked men, and is under the guidance 
cf sales experts. 

In less than ten years it has placed the Oliver 
| Typewriter where it belongs—in a position of 
absolute leadership. 


Its aggregate earn- 
ings are enormous, and 
the individual average 
is high. 

Its organization is 
drilled like an army. It 
affordsa liberal education 
in actual salesmanship, 
and increases individual 
earning power by sys- 
tematic development of 
natural talents. 

Men who had missed their calling and made 
dismal failures in the overcrowded professions have 
been developed in the Oliver School of Practical 
Salesmanship into phenomenal successes. 

The Oliver Typewriter puts the salesman in 
touch with the human dynamos who furnish the 
brain power of the commercial world. 

Because every business executive is interested 
in the very things the Oliver stands for — economy 
of time and money —increase in efficiency of 
Correspondence and Accounting Departments. 





The. 


OLIVER 


| Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


| is simple in principle, compactly built, durable in 
construction, and its touch is beautifully elastic 
and most responsive. 

The Oliver, by its responsiveness to all de- 
mands, gains and holds an ever-widening circle of 
enthusiastic admirers. 

If you wish to learn actual salesmanship and 
become a member of the Oliver Organization, send 
in your appiication immediately. 

You can take up this work in spare time, or 
give us your entire time, just as you prefer. 

Whether you earn $300 a year, or twelve times 
$300 a year, depends entirely upon yourself. 

We offer to properly qualified applicants the 
opportunity to earn handsome salaries and to gain a 
knowledge of Salesmanship that will prove of ir 
estimable value. 

The way is open to a successful business 
career. Write quickly. 


The OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
310 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


We Want Local Agents in United States and Canada 
Principal Foreign Office — 75 Queen Victoria Street, London 




















ANY WOMAN CAN MAKE 


$35.00 A WEEK 


selling CRESCENT made-to-order Corsets in 
locality. The work is easy and pleasant 
Crescent Corsets sell themselves, as they | 
style and comfort, and are non-break 
™ They also wear twice as long. We 
make Dress Skirts and Petticoats. We }! 
no samples to sell you, and protect our agent 
territory. Write today for full information. 


THE CRESCENT WORKS 
420-428 So. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| ] PER WEEK AND EXPENSES 
3 


















Paid for Lady totravel References requ 
No capital needed. Address J. 8. ZIEGLER 
& CO., 108 COMO BUILDING, CHICAGO, 1).L 
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Readers of the Picroriat Review desir- 
ing any information concerning the items 
on this page should enclose a stamped 
envelope for reply and state the page and 











“Stepping Around” Versus Walking 

Many a woman who declares she 
is no walker—“Couldn’t walk a mile 
to save her life’—will continually 
make useless journeys across her 
kitchen and actually take more steps 
in a morning than would, if put to- 
gether, make up a mile. She is 
wrong to think, though, that such a 
mile’s walk is as wholesome for her 
as an out-door promenade would be. 
It is not only the open air that is 
needed to make a walk wholesome, 
but the sort of exercise walking gives 
the muscles, and which that jerky 
trotting hither and thither does not 
give. Let the woman who wants to 
be healthy, then, save her steps in 
going about the kitchen and put her 
energy and strength in a daily out- 
door walk. 
Kitchen Seats 

In small modern kitchens it is 
easy to save steps, for nearly every- 
thing is within arm’s length. Econo- 
m'ze strength, then, by sitting down 
to work whenever this is possible. 
Even dish washin~ can be done by 
s tting down to it, ond so can many 
cther things. Looks iazy? Nonsense, 
but even if it does, sacrifice looks to 
health. Of course, in big kitchens 
there should pe a lounge and a rock- 
ing-chair. When women of America 
used to do their own worl: as a mat- 
ter of course, sucli pieces of furniture 
were always in the kitchen; no one 
thought they indicated laziness, why 
should it be so thought now? They 
are strength restorers and a rocking- 
chair is as step-saving a thing as can 
be found, for it is so inviting that 
even the super-energetic worker may 
sometimes be induced to stay in it 
long enough to shell peas or corn or 
peel potatoes. If the objection is 
raised that the lazy person, especially 
if she be a servant, is thereby invited 
to be more lazy, I have only to say— 
why, then, remove the rocking-chair. 
The Art of Sitting Down 

Sitting back comfortably in the 
rocking-chair all the clothes of the 
wash, except tablecloths and sheets, 
can be folded ready to iron or mangle. 
They can even be sprinkled from the 
chair, though it is not easy to sprinkle 
them well in that position. *For that 
reason further work can be saved by 
folding things before they are too 
dry A certain busy woman folds 
many pieces this wav and puts them 


through the clothes-wringer, which 
answers the purposes of a mangle and 
saves further steps in ironing them. 
Saving Work on Lamp Chimneys 

When the lamp chimneys are 
cleaned, a paper cone set over each 
one will prevent the accumulation of 
dust and greasy vapor that is apt to 
collect on them before evening. To 
keep them clean in this way, chim- 
neys belonging to pav-lor, library or 
sitting-room lamps may be left in the 
kitchen closet all day. The shades of 
the lamps will hide the absence of 
chimneys until they are needed, when 
one journey at lighting time will put 
them all in place. 
Don’t Scour Steel Knives Twice 

A novel method of preserving steel 
knives and keeping them bright after 
using occurred to a busy woman. 
She filled a flower pot with clean, 
fine sand and set it in her kitchen 
dish closet. In putting away the 
scoured steel knives, instead of lay- 
ing them in a drawer or knife-box, 
she stuck them, blades down, in the 
pot of sand as she would stick pins 
in a cushion. The sand kept them 
so beautifully that unless they were 
used to cut some acid thing they 
never needed scouring. 
Saving Pan-washing 

A lady who was once very hurried 
on baking day found she had no pan 
in which to put a cake just beaten up. 
Probably some of the children had 
left some tins out of doors when 
feeding the cats there. Rather than 
take extra steps and also lose time 
looking for and cleaning the pans, the 
woman’s ingenuity impelled her to 
take an empty pasteboard cracker- 
box, whose waxed paper lining prom- 
ised to make it a possible baking pan. 
She poured the cake batter into the 
box, set it on a tin sheet and baked 
the cake successfully. 
Cleansing Milk Bottles 

Wash and rinse the milk bottles 
thoroughly and drain by the simple 
expedient of bending a piece of 
wire in horseshoe shape with a 
loop at each end and fastening it 
to a board above the sink. Set a 
large screw hook below and place 
the bottle through the ring, sup- 
porting it on the hook. It will drain 
perfectly. 
When Kettles are New 

New iron kettles sometimes have 
a disagreeable taste, and it is ad- 
visable to remove this by boiling 
a wisp of hay in them, repeating it 
until the taste is removed. Boiling 
hay water is a great sweetener of all 
the tin or wooden utensils used in 
the care of milk or butter. 


Easy Silver-cleaning Day 





There’s no earthly use in spending 
time and strength on scouring and 
polishing silver. If it is invariably 
washed in very hot water and dried 
at once, it will always be bright un- 
less such things as strong acids, egg 
and the like have touched it. But if 
it does grow dull just put it in a pan 
and cover it with sour milk. Let it 
stand in the milk ha'® an hour, then 
rinse in hot water and wipe dry. It 
will shine like new. 

A Hint to the Hurried Cook 

In mixing flour for thickening, a 
pinch of salt added to the flour before 
pouring on any water makes it easier 
to beat into a smooth paste. . Once 
the paste is smooth I find it will 
being 
rather liquid when poured into the 
boiling milk or gravy, and then 
straining is not necessary. 


make better thickening for 


Save the Leavings 

After cleaning an article that re- 
quires to be dipped in a bowl of gaso- 
line, the gasoline that is left can be 
used again if strained through filter 
paper, which can be bought at a drug- 
store, or through chamois leather. 
Ingenious Thrift 

A housewife who had unexpected 
need for a large dish of fried pota- 
toes for a meal for which she had 
prepared only a few, not being able 
to “run to the store” for more, in- 
vented a dish. She cut some stale 
bread into cubes, minced a bit of 
onion, and added these to the pota- 
toes. This was cooked until the 
bread was well fried, then two eggs 
beaten very light were stirred in and 
all was tossed about until brown. 
Cure for Tired Feet 

Many people, especially women, 
suffer from tired feet because they 
are obliged to walk and stand a great 
deal in the performance of house- 
hold duties. Walking heats the feet, 
and standing causes them to swell; 
both are tiresome and _ exhaustive, 
but may be relieved by the use of a 
liquid which has cleansing and puri- 
fying qualities as well, and which 
has been employed in the general 
bath, also, with good results. 
In Maki, ¢ Iron Holders 

A sheet of asbestos should be 
spread between two pieces of denim 
to make an iron-holder that is light, 
easily held and impervious to heat. 
A Pad on the Kitchen Table 

Be sure to place a pad under 
the oilcloth cover to your kitchen 
table, as it lessens the noise, renders 
it easier to clean and doubles its 
wearing qualities. 
Mark the Brushes and Brooms 

If you have a pyrography outfit, 
it is best to have every broom and 
scrubbing brush marked wiih the 
name and object for which it is de- 
signed, so that there will be no dan- 
ger of your Persian rug being swept 
with a greasy kitchen broom. 
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“orrer’ Corset Covers 








1s authority for all kinds of Art Needlework, Crochet, 
Knitting, Lace for Costumes, Lingerie, and Home Deco- 
ration; also China, Oil, and Water Color Painting. It il 
lustrates and gives directions for the new and popular 
fads in Embroidery. Subscription price, 50c. a year. 


In order to introduce The $ 
Priscilla into thousands % 
«f new homes we 
will send it post- 
paid for 5 
Mo RZ 
5 months’ sub- 
scriptions will con- 


4 sist of the September, 
October and November issues 
unless they become exhausted, then 





All three 














later copies will be sent. The October 
and November issues will contain designs 
and instructions tur making Christmas Novelties. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
If you subscribe now or before January }1, we will 
give 15 months’ subscription to tue Movern Pris 
ciuna, beginuing with the September issue, and this 
handsome corset cover design stamped on Victoria 
Lawn, with two,skeins of white embroidery floss for 
working, ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR, or we © il) give 
perforated pattern of corset-cover and box of stamping 
with full directions for stamping and 15 months 
iy 
65 CENTS 














THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
221 P2 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





JOHN H. WOODBURY’S 
New Wrinkle for Wrinkles 


Marvel of this Marvelous Age 


Facial Cultivators 


For Self-Beautifying the Face. 
Keeps the Skin Young and Transparent 


Price has been reduced to $3.00 





Also His Up-to-date Hair Tiat 


Colorosis 
Standard Hair Coloring of the World 


Immediately restores gray 
hair to its natural color, and 
renders bleached hair any de- 
sired shade. Only one appli- 
Cation necessary. 

Free demonstration or de- 
Scriptive circular of my 101 
up-to-date remedies by mail. 

Instructions in Dermatol- 
TRADE MARK ogy and Hair Coloring. 


Woodbury’s Olive Oil Soap 


Unlike any other soap for the Skin 
and Complexion 
AT STORES OR BY MAIL 25 CENTS 


FACIAL CULTIVATING CO. 
_JOHN H. WOODBURY, Pres. 
Dept. 24, 10 West 22d Street, New York 


No connection with any other office or institute 


Agents Wanted 














Lynfil Painless Tooth Filling 


Fill 
cures toothache instantly. Fille cavity perman- 
Your ently. No more extracting, pain and suffering 
in the dental chair. Ontfit consists of tooth fill- 
Own ings and silver-plated dental tools. 
?rice 50 cents at druggists or sent direct. 


Teeth - LYNN CO., 311 East 59th St, N.Y. Clty 
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Good od Panes Fe 


MONG those who still cling to 
A the traditional New England 
menu, the codfish cake finds 
place without deviation on the Sun- 
day morning breakfast-table. It is a 
simple dish seemingly, but one which 
few cooks present at its best. Like 
the little girl of the curl-in-the-mid- 
dle-of-her-forehead fame, when it is 
good it is so very very good, and 
when bad it is indisputably horrid. 
A properly proportioned, correctly 
made codfish cake, delicate and 
creamy, is well deserving of the fa- 
vor of the most fastidious; its antith- 
esis, a coarse, hard mass, deserves 
rejection. 
pf designed for the Sunday morn- 
ing breakfast, the codfish mixture 
should be prepared on Saturday and 
put away in the refrigerator over- 
night. In the morning it may be 
moulded into dainty croquettes, balls, 
or cakes, as individual fancy may dic- 
tate. If flat cakes are preferred, a 
poached egg may be served on each 
one as soon as nicely browned on 
both sides; if croquettes or balls are 
made, these should be piled attract- 
ively on a napkin or doily, garnished 
with parsley and lemon 
Whether cakes, balls or croquettes 
are made, they should be, alike, per- 


points. 


fectly browned. 

HOW TO PREPARE CODFISH BALLS 

The codfish should be put to soak 
in cold water; this should be poured 
off and the fish should be covered 
again with fresh water and boiled 
slowly, the water being changed once 
again to reduce the salty taste. When 
tender and drained perfectly dry, the 
fish is flaked finely and combined with 
hot boiled potatoes, mashed together 
until perfectly smooth and light. For 
those who like a distinct codfish fla- 
vor, the proportions may be made 
equal, one pint of mashed potatoes to 
one pint of codfish; for those who do 
not relish so pronounced a flavor of 
the fish, the quantity may be dimin- 
ished to one-third of the codfish to 
two-thirds of potato. When these 
have been mashed together add a 
piece of butter the size of an egg and 


two tablespoonfuls of hot cream; pep- 
per and salt to taste. Beat a 


ll with a 
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large silver fork until light and 
creamy; form into desired shapes 
and set away in a dish until ready 
to fry. If the form is croquette or 
ball, dip in beaten egg and then roll 
in fine bread-crumbs, place in a fry- 
ing basket, a few at a time, and 
plunge into deep, boiling-hot fat or 
oil, until a golden brown in color, 
which will be in a few moments. 
WHEN THE FAT IS READY 

The fat must be allowed to heat 
gradually. Test by dropping into it 
piece of bread. If this 
about half a minute the 
temperature is correct. Four cro- 
quettes or six small balls are enough 
to fry at a time. When brown, raise 
the basket up out of the fat, let drain 
a moment; lift out one croquette at 
a time and place on a piece of brown 
paper in the oven, leaving the door 
open, until ready to serve. The fat 
must be smoking hot again before 
putting in the additional numbers of 
croquettes or balls. If plain flat 
cakes are desired, these may be 
dipped in flour just previous to being 
put into a frying-pan containing heat- 
ed drippings, or drippings and butter, 
to brown evenly, first on one side 
and then on the other. This process 
is not frying, but is what the French 
call a sauté. Care must be exercised 
in regard to the heat of the fat in 
the pan for this kind of cooking. 
The cakes must be brown and crisp 
on the outside at once; otherwise 
they will soak up the grease and 
become uninviting in appearance as 
well as unpalatable and indigestible. 
There need only be sufficient fat to 
cover the bottom of the pan well, but 
it must be hot when the cakes are 
placed in it. These directions apply 
also to the browning of tiny pats or 
cakes made of left- -over mashed po- 
tatoes, 
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POACHED EGGS 
A poached egg is generally enjoyed 
with the codfish cakes. Place muffin 
rings in a pan of boiling water, to 
which has been added a teaspoonful 
of salt. Break the eggs, one at a 
time, in a saucer and then slip off 
carefully into a ring. Let simmer, 
that is, boil very slowly, until just 
firm enough to lift out with a flat 
strainer. Drain off all water thor- 
oughly and place either on a hot 
codfish cake or a piece of buttered 
toast very slightly moistened with a 
spoonful of hot water. Baste each 
egg also with a spoonful of hot water 
while cooking. 
FOR SUNDAY MORNING BREAKFAST 
Fried ham and eggs are enjoyed by 
many as a regulation Sunday morn- 
ing breakfast dish. The ham should 
be cut into uniform portions about 
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half an inch thick; rind and rough 
edges cut off. First, parboil the ham 
by putting down in cold water and 
letting this come to a very slow boil. 
Drain off the water and dry the ham 
with a clean cloth. Place in a very 
hot shallow frying-pan, pouring about 
a teaspoonful of water on each por- 
tion. Cover and place where the fire 
is moderately hot. At the end of 
five minutes turn over each portion. 
At the end of ten minutes remove the 
cover, place the pan on the hottest 
part of the fire, and let cook until 
the fat is evenly browned on both 
sides. 
A SMALL ROAST OF BEEF 

For a very small family the por- 
terhouse roast is recommended as of 
economical advantage. It can be 
purchased in small quantity and 
there is no waste, every particle being 
serviceable. These considerations off- 
set the fact of the price being a few 
cents higher per pound than other 
cuts. For a small family four pounds 
of porterhouse roast will be sufficient 
for a generous dinner, a second meal 
when the meat is either heated or 
served cold, and a third meal when 
what is left becomes a hash or ragout 
with vegetables. Besides this, the 
bones and trimmings, which the 
butcher should always send home with 
the roast itself, will make a soup; and 
in Winter the good housekeeper 
should never omit having soup for 
her daily dinner. It costs little; in- 
deed, at times one may say nothing, 
and it constitutes a wholesome, hy- 
gienic feature of the menu. 

The baking or roasting of a piece 
of beef is governed by rules so sim- 
ple that it is an unpardonable of- 
fense to spoil this most excellent dish. 
The oven must be very hot, the meat 
must be basted frequently and must 
remain in the oven fifteen minutes 
for every pound of its weight. 

The oven should be very hot when 
the meat is put in so that the outside 
of the meat may be cooked at once. 
This crisping coagulates the albu- 
men on the surface of the meat, seal- 
ing in the juices and preventing the 
escape of flavor. The basting proc- 
ess keeps the joint from growing 
dry or devoid of moisture; and allow- 
ing fifteen minutes baking to each 
pound will ensure the result most 
satisfactory to the palate. The first 
cut will show the red rare quality 
of the meat, and this condition will 
extend equally through the whole of 
the roast. 

PREPARING THE ROAST 

First wash off the meat well with 
a clean wet cloth. Never place un- 
cooked meat in water. The color of 
the water in a very few moments 
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will indicate the loss of valuable 
juice. Meat is exceedingly soluble in 
water. Dredge the joint lightly with 
pepper and place in the pan, standing 
on a couple of muffin rings. Pour 
in the bottom of the pan a cupful of 
water in which has been dissolved a 
teaspoonful of salt. Baste thorough- 
ly every ten minutes. At the end of 
twenty minutes turn the meat over, 
and repeat the same at the end of 
twenty minutes again. Keep the 
oven at an even temperature ; continue 
to baste regularly; and at the end of 
one hour the four-pound porterhouse 
roast will be ready to serve. Piace 
on a hot platter, and pour over it a 
cupful of boiling water to run 
through the meat and start the 
juices. This will insure a bountiful 
supply of dish or blood gravy. 

The muffin rings are used: to keep 
the meat up out of the water poured 
on the bottom of the pan. If a meat 
rack is used, it must be shorter than 
the length of the pan, so as not to 
interfere with the frequent service 
of the basting spoon. If the water 
becomes exhausted, add a little more 
from the kettle. 
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SPAGHETTI TIMBALES 

Boil 3 oz. of spaghetti in boiling 
salted water. Boil for about twen- 
ty-five minutes, or until it is just 
soft, but be sure it does not lose 
shape; then drain it, rinse in cold 
water, and spread it out at full 
length to cool. Butter liberally some 
small moulds and line them with the 
spaghetti, beginning at the middle of 
the bottom of the moulds, and coil- 
ing it up the sides. Fill the centres 
with a mixture of pounded raw 
chicken or veal mixed with a nicely 
seasoned white sauce, and add one 
whole egg for every two of the 
moulds; cover with greased paper, 
and surround with boiling water to 
one-third their depth; steam for half 
an hour, but do not allow the water 
to boil fiercely; turn out gently, and 
serve hot. The filling may be varied 
according to circumstances, and 
cooked poultry may be used. 

Exactly the same method may be 
followed, only using large macaroni 
in place of the spaghetti and lining 
a large-sized mould. K. G. R. 

A ROAST OF LAMB 

The bone and trimmings of a roast 
of lamb will furnish a soup for two, 
and nothing is more appetizing if 
flavored with finely minced parsley. 

An orthodox roast may be varied 
by serving with it young turnips 
boiled and hollowed out into cup 
form, these receptacles filled with 
freshly boiled and buttered green 
peas. When a roast has reached the 
stage where you can no longer cut it 
in sightly slices, remove all the meat 
from the bones and run it through 
the meat-grinder, heating in a brown 
sauce, and serving on small squares - 
of toast with peas. A. t. 
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HE wise housekeeper will take 
advantage of the nutritious 
and delicious vegetables of 

the Fall season to provide for her 
table the variety so desirable, and 
which later on must in a measure be 
lacking. 

FRIED EGG-PLANT 

Egg-plant, fried in batter, or bread- 

ed, is a dish with which everyone is 
familiar, but it may also be scalloped. 
For a plant of medium size, fry 4 
sliced tomatoes, add 1 pint of stale 
crumbs, a little cayenne and salt to 
taste; moisten to the consistency of 
a rather dry force-meat with gravy 
of any kind; arrange slices of egg- 
plant alternately with this force-meat 
in a buttered baking-dish, seasoning 
each layer of the vegetable with salt 
and pepper and bits of butter; 
sprinkle crumbs over the top, and 
bake for 30 minutes, covering the 
dish; then uncover and brown 
lightly. 

THE FRENCH WAY 

A French way of serving this vege- 

table is to peel and halve or quarter 
it and let it lie for an hour in salted 
water; cook till tender in. salted 
water; drain, break and beat with a 
fork, adding 4% as much in bulk of 
bread-crumbs; two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, salt, pepper and a_ few 
minced mushrooms; put in a buttered 
baking-dish; sprinkle with crumbs 
and bake brown. 

BAKED EGG-PLANT 
“ It may be simply baked by cutting 
in halves; score deeply on the cut 
side of each half; rub with salt and 
pepper; dot with butter and bake, 
basting with its own gravy. Or, these 
halves may be boiled till tender, 
scooping out the inside afterwards 
and treating it as in the second re- 
ceipt; then fill the rinds with the 
mixture, dot with butter, sprinkle 
with crumbs and brown. 

CABBAGE MADE TEMPTING 

The plebeian cabbage becomes a 
delicate dish if cooked as follows: 
Remove the outer leaves and quarter 
the cabbage; lay for +an hour in 
salted water with a tablespoonful of 
vinegar added to obviate the possi- 
bility of finding 2 wire worm in your 
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plate at table. Plunge into 
- a saucepan of boiling water 
to which 1 tablespoonful of 
salt, and soda the size of a 
small hazel-nut has been 
added; boil fast for 6 min- 
utes, pressing it down un- 
der the water; drain and 
cover again with boiling 
water with salt added, and 
after 15 minutes drain 
again and repeat the proc- 
ess, this time boiling until 
tender; drain thoroughly 
and serve hot with butter, 
pepper and sauce, or pour a cream 
sauce over it. 


ANOTHER METHOD 

Another way is to chop fine after 
boiling; season with salt, pepper, 
cream and butter;" press into a but- 
tered baking-dish, dust with crumbs, 
dot with butter and bake 20 minutes. 
Still another dish that is a meal in 
itself, is to alternate layers of the 
above chopped and seasoned cab- 
bage with cold cooked minced beef 
or veal seasoned; sprinkle crumbs 
over the top; lay on half a dozen 
rashers of bacon, and when _ hot 
through serve with brown gravy in a 
boat. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS 

For Brussels sprouts a la Baroness, 
trim 1 pound of sprouts and after let- 
ting them stand an hour in salted 
water plunge into salted boiling 
water; when half done drain, throw 
into cold water; drain again and add 
an equal quantity of chestnuts also 
half cooked ; moisten with cream, sea- 
sen and simmer till done. 

Any evil effects on the digestion 
which cabbage, cauliflower or sprouts 
may have may be avoided by this 
parboiling and the addition of a pinch 
of baking soda. 


COOKED CELERY 

Celery cooked and served with a 
cream sauce, in lengths like aspara- 
gus, gives all the flavor of a new 
vegetable. It is also delicious if cut 
in dice, boiled till tender, drained and 
served in a white sauce; or, put in a 
buttered dish, adding the sauce and 
grated cheese; cover with crumbs and 
brown in the oven. The green, outer 
stalks of celery may be used for this, 
but the water in which they are 
boiled should be changed several 
times to take away the bitter flavor. 


“CORN IN THE EAR” 

Corn is never so good as in the 
Autumn, when the great, succulent 
ears of Evergreen are in the mar- 
ket. If you are so fortunate as to 
have a garden and grow your own 
corn, pick it while the frosty dew 
of a chill Fall morning still lingers 
on its green coat, serve it au naturel 
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at breakfast and then, and only then, 
do you know the full lusciousness of 
“corn in the ear” as it should be. 

If you are not quite sure as to its 
freshness, score down the centre of 
each row with a thin-bladed sharp 
knife and then with the back of a 
blunt one scrape the pulp or the 
grains from the cob. If the corn has 
been picked for 24 hours or over, 
and is not as young as it should be, 
the tough skin of each kernel will re- 
main attached to the cob. Cover this 
pulp with milk, or half milk and half 
cream; simmer for 10 minutes and 
finish the seasoning with butter, salt 
and pepper. 

CORN FRITTERS 

Here is the receipt of the chef of 
a New York club for corn fritters: 
Grate or scrape the pulp from 6 large 
ears of corn—there should be a pint 
of pulp—put 2 raw eggs into a bowl; 
beat, stir in 3 tablespoonfuls of flour, 
salt, pepper, a gill of milk and the 
pulp. Fry in boiling fat. 

STUFFED SQUASHES 

Select 2 small-necked squashes, 
cut off the neck, peel very thin and 
through the top extract with a spoon 
all the soft parts and seeds; drop 
this for 5 minutes into salted boiling 
water but do not allow the water to 
boil while the squash is in it; drain, 
press out the water; put 1 pound of 
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Alivordl's 


OLD VIRGINIA 


Corn relish 


= 


“The Taste That Tempts’’ 


It makes ordinary servings into ‘‘occasions.”’ 
The prized recipe of generations of good cooks, but ite 
chief charm is its thoroughly distinct flavor and appetiz- 
ing power. No other relish tastes like it, because it is 
unique in ingredients and preparati 
Alvord’s Old Virginia Corn Relish. For 
Roasts, Fish, Game, Salads, Sandwiches 
Soups, Oysters, it is beyond description 
in its piquant flavor, and it’s the 
charm of Chafing Dish Spreads. 


It gives appetite and zest to any repast. Served with 
hot or cold dishes. The base of this unique Relish is the 
famous “‘Ye Country Gentleman’’ Sugar Corn, grown on 
the company’s vast farms at Onarga, Illinois. If you have 
eaten “Ye Country Gentleman’’ Corn, no other word is 
needed concerning the excellence of its other ingredients 
—the very choicest. And then—the blending that gives it 
+*That Indeseribable Flavor!’ You will never forget the 
taste of Alvord’s Old Virginia Corn Relish. It becomes a per- 

manent part of the serving in the homes of 
those who appreciate its rare quality and 
piquancy. Served by the finest hotels, sold by 
best dealers. Have you had it on your table? 
Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free 
“The History of a Famous Recipe” tells how this in- 
cemparable Relish originated. Contains many novel 
and valuable recipes. We will mall booklet on request 
without charge and give you name ofadealerin your 
» city who eriis Alvord’s Old Virginia Corn Relish. 
\ THE IROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY 
\ Largest Canners of High 
a Grade Corn in the World 


7%, ONARGA, ILLINOIS 




















lean beef (round steak) that has been | 


run through the r at grinder into a 
frying-pan with 2 tablespoonfuls of 
butter, 2 dozen blanched and halved 
almonds, and 1 
minced onion; add the drained 
squash and stir till hot; place the 
squashes in an upright position in a 
saucepan having a diameter that fits 
them as nearly as possible; fill them 
with this mixture; add % of a pint 
of stock and 2 peeled and diced 
tomatoes, and simmer slowly for % 
of an hour. The squashes will keep 
their shape if not boiled rapidly; 
dish and pour the gravy (which 
should not have been allowed to di- 
minish in quantity) around them. 
SOUFFLE SWEET POTATOES 

Peel and cut into slices of carpels 
Y% an inch thick; fry in very hot fat 
until tender but not stiffened or col- 
ored; drain; let the fat become boil- 
ing once more and after 10 minutes 
return the potatoes to it; they will at 
once puff out and take on a deiicate 
brown color; drain very dry and 
serve. 


CAREFULNESS IN COOKING 


Green vegetables of all kinds are | 


ruined in appearance and flavor un- 


tablespoonful of | 





less they are put on to boil in fast- | 


boiling water, and are allowed to boi! 
quickly until they are sufficiently 
cooked, when they should at once be 
drained out of the water. 
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not soft and sticky like beeswax 
preserving the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satisfactory 
PoLisH known for HArpwoop FLoors. 


Butcher's 


Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for FLOORS, 
Jaterior Woodwork and 


Furniture. 
Not brittle; will neither scratch nor 
deface like shellac or varnish Is 


Perfectly transparent, 


For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware 
and /louse- Furnishings. 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTO 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Advising Her How to Choose Good, Fresh Vegetables 


The First of a Series of Three Articles on Intelligent Marketing 


By MARY C 


FRANCIS 












hh « Bitty T¥- 
SON,” I 
said se- 
verely, “you may as well tell me 
what’s the matter right away. It 
looks as if you were going to consult 
a lawyer about a divorce, and con- 
sidering that you’ve only been mar- 
ried a month——” 

“That’s it,” said Betty. 


account of the marketing. 


“Tt's all on 

Rob says 
he hasn't time to do it any more, and 
I have to invite his mother to din- 
ner, and I dare not let them know 
that I— 

Then I understood. 


She stopped suddenly. 
“And your 
reputation will be eternally ruined if 
you don’t have a nice dinner for 
mamma-'n-law next Thursday ?” 
“Exactly,” said Betty; “and she the 
best cook in town! If you had heard 
Rob this morning!” She sighed. 
“We'll fix it 
eat humble 


“Cheer up!” I said. 
so that Rob will have to 
pie for that.’ I pinned my hat on 
while I spoke. “Come along with 
me, my dear. I was just going to do 
my own marketing.” 

Betty revived, and by the time we 
had reached the market she was quite 
cheerful aga'n and chatting in her 
old care-free manner. She never did 
take anything seriously. 

“Now, you must pay attention,” I 
said, “for | won't have time to bring 
you again, and you are really grown 
up, you know.” She pinched my arm. 

“Your Winter vegetables,” I said, 
“are chiefly white and sweet potatoes, 
celery, cabbage, onions, chicory, white 
and yellow turnips, pumpkins, Winter 
squash, old peas, beets, carrots, par- 
snips, kale, salsify, and far into the 
Autumn tomatoes, peppers, Lima 
beans, Brussels sprouts, kidney beans 
and new carrots. These all have food 
values that you should use judiciously 
in order to avoid a heavy and monot- 
onous meat diet during the cold 
months. A great many people think 
that they set a good table in Winter 
if they serve meat three times a day, 
and most housewives will say, ‘Oh, I 
believe in living well; John and I al- 
ways have bread, butter, meat and 
3ut you and Rob want 
something more? 

“Well, it is quite true that potatoes 
are a stand-by, and that you must al- 
ways keep them in the house. In 


potatoes !’ 


choosing potatoes never get either the 
very young or the very old ones. The 
first are watery, immature and almost 
indigestible, and the second are 
strong and bitter. Never buy pota- 
toes that are sprouting; the solanin, 
a poisonous substance found to some 
extent in all potatoes, is much in- 
creased in old, strong tubers. You 
might buy the fine, imported potatoes 
grown in South America once in a 
while for a change. They have a rich 


yellow color and are more mealy than 
those grown in the United States. If 
you want a special salad potato, buy 
the German potatoes, imported espe- 
cially for that purpose, and sold at 
all German delicatessen stores for that 
dish. They are small, of a creamy 
yellow color, dry and a trifle sweet. 
They are better for salad than our 
potatoes. 

“And, Betty, try to remember, won’t 
you, when you peel your potatoes to 
peel them as thinly as possible, for 
most of the nourishment of this food, 
the starch and mineral matter, lies 
just under the skin, and is frequently 
removed by careless peeling. The 
ideal way to cook a potato is to bake 
it or boil it with the skin on, and let 
it dry for a few moments in the hot, 
open pot. Be careful never to buy 
potatoes with black or green spots. 
See these smooth, well-shaped sweet 
potatoes, and note their clean color. 
This withered, shrunken one is not 
good.” 

“I like potatoes,” said Betty, “but 
think it would be nice if there were 
something just as good for a change.” 

“Just as good! ‘Betty, don’t you 
know that rice has.a much greater 
food value than potatoes, that it has 
exactly four times as much nourish- 
ment as potatoes, and that it is the 
finest starchy food in the world? It 
digests perfectly in one hour. Prop- 
erly prepared with cheese it is an al- 
most perfect food, and may take the 
place of a meat course. 

“Three-fourths of the human race 
live almost exclusively on it. Mrs. 
Rorer, the most thoroughly scientific 
woman cook of the present day, is an 
enthusiastic champion of rice as an 
every-day food, and she has also 
called attention to the greater food 
value of the unpolished rice, con- 
cerning which David Fairchild, a gov- 
ernment expert, recently made an in- 
teresting report. The rice commonly 
used has had the nourishment that is 
so valuable adhering to the outside 
of the grains removed by a patent 
process. I learned the value of the 
unpolished rice during my year’s stay 
in Havana, and I never buy any other. 
I'll give you receipts for cooking it 
some day.” 

“Do,” urged Betty. “That Spanish 
rice you had for dinner the other 
evening certainly was delicious.” 

“Very well. Now, in choosing 
cabbage or cauliflower, select firm, 
well-filled heads, never brown or 
wilted ones. Both are delicious when 
properly cooked, but you may remem- 
ber that raw cabbage is digested in 
two hours and a half and cooked cab- 
bage in five hours. Cabbage makes 
a delicious Winter salad, and has the 
advantage of being cheap. Always 
stand both cabbage and cauliflower 


heads down in very cold water with 
a little salt in it for about an hour be- 
fore cooking, so as to draw out the 
worms that are nearly always hidden 
in these vegetables. 

“Here is celery. This bunch, with 
green top and some rather old out- 
side stalks, may be bought to advan- 
tage, because you should save the top 
for soup seasoning, and use the outer 
pieces to stew. The white, crisp, in- 
ner stalks are to be served in the cel- 
ery glass or used for salad purposes. 
Celery should be washed thoroughly, 
and may in fact be scrubbed with a 
small, soft brush.” 

“T’ll always have my vegetables 
clean,” declared Betty. “I remember 
once when I was dining out the spin- 
ach was gritty. I’m going to learn 
everything right, from the beginning 
—if I am a foolish thing.” 

“You may have been foolish,” I 
corrected, “but at the rate you're 
learning you'll soon be an expert. 
Look at this lettuce. These large, 
loose heads with the long leaves are 
the cos lettuce, or French Romaine. 
It must be well bleached. This is 
the head lettuce, rounder, more com- 
pact, with pale-green, crisp leaves and 
30th make the most 
Avoid de- 
cayed leaves, red or brown spots, and 
a wilted look, though the latter may 
be remedied by a thorough soaking 


a white heart. 
acceptable dinner salad. 


in ice-cold water. Here we are at 
asparagus. Spears of tender aspar- 
agus can be pierced by the finger-nail 
at least five inches below the top. 
The bleached asparagus has shorter, 
thicker spears than the green, but the 
green really has a finer flavor. Asa 
hot vegetable, asparagus is a delight- 
ful dish, and cold, served as a salad, 
it is very choice. 

“When you buy spinach always get 
the young plants. The old are dark 
and tough. Tear a leaf, and if it be 
full of fine filaments it ic ~ st good for 
use. You will learn how to prepare 
this delicious and healthful vegetable 
in a number of ways that will add 
variety to your table.” 

“Indeed I will,” said Betty. “I 
could eat spinach the year around, 
and tomatoes, too.” 

“It would be a good thing if every- 
body did. These tomatoes are just 
ripe enough. Never buy over-ripe 
tomatoes, and carefully cut away all 
bruised or decayed spots before serv- 
ing. Select smooth, firm, medium- 
sized ones for separate service or 
salad, and buy the small ones for 
preserving. Tomatoes not fully ri- 
pened fry or broil beautifully, and 
make an appetizing breakfast dish. 
Here are turnips and beets. Both 
turnips and beet tops make a good 
Spring salad, and I have heard 
Southern housekeepers lament that it 





is almost impossible to buy turnip- 
greens in the New York markets. 
You will find Swedish turnips and 
white turnips, the former a trifle 
more nutritious than the white. 
Choose smooth, medium-sized ones; 
and look out for a spongy growth. 
Red beets, of a good color, are bet- 
ter for cooking than the white ones, 
which are apt to be woody and indi- 
gestible. Do not hesitate to throw 
away a beet that will not soften after 
proper cooking, as it will never di- 
gest. In buying carrots and parsnips, 
look for nice, solid vegetables, and be 
careful not to buy the old ones, which 
nearly always have a woody fibre. 
Test butter or wax beans by breaking 
a pod, and if you find strings, seeds 
and fine fibres do not buy them. 
Never buy Lima beans when they are 
too old. They will be dry and hard. 
Peas look shriveled when they) are 
too old. And cucumbers, Betty! 
They are really not as indigestible 
as they are accused of being, simply 
because they are so often improperly 
prepared. Never, never soak them in 
salted water, as many housewives do. 
The action of the salt makes them ab- 
solutely leathery. Soak them well in 
clear, cold water, and don’t let them 
stand in vinegar. The dressing 
should be put on at the last moment.” 

“T’'ll tell you something,” said Bet- 
ty. “I have a most plebeian taste, 
for I do love onions.” 

“Betty, you are a sensible girl. Do 
you know that the onion belongs to 
the lily family? Our common North- 
ern onion has a volatile oil rich in 
sulphur, the Spanish and Bermuda 
onions have less; but all the varieties 
are wholesome and easy of diges- 
tion, and they may be prepared in a 
variety of appetizing ways as a food, 
as well as forming part of salads and 
furnishing the flavor for many soups 
and meat dishes. Never use onions 
that are brown or sprouting. When 
you prepare them you can remove 
the odor by rubbing your hands well 
with salt and washing in clear water. 

“You can buy corn late into the 
Fall. If you once taste the blue 
corn, a seed especially prized by the 
United States government experts, 
you will never want to eat any other 
kind. It has a sweet, delicious fla- 
vor that no other vwariety possesses. 
The best suggestion I can give you 
about corn is for you and Rob to 
have your own garden and raise it 
yourself. Use corr as soon after it is 
picked as possible. Always leave a 
number of the inner husks on the cob, 
to retain the sugar in the grains. 
Serve it as soon as cooked. Canned 
corn is tasteless and innutritious. Now, 
don’t forget about the rice, Betty!” 

“Rice, unpolished rice!” laughed 
Betty as we parted. 
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T is only within the last few years 
£2] | that American potters have been 
> able to produce. a ware equal in 
-. quality to the English article of 
which tons are imported into the 
United States annually. But so great 
have been the strides made by one or 
two of. our potteries that in several 
\ features they now not only equal but 
excel their foreign ‘competitors for 

the Amcrican market. 
A few years azo some of the 
American potters realized that if they 
wished to gain control cf the home mavket they must 
improve thcir wares, ard they turned their attention 
to the production of light-bodied, under-glazing, semi- 
vitreous percclain. They took up the matter of design, 
studied it carefully and have succeeded in securing de- 
signs that in comparison to the Engl’sh product appear 
to the advantage of American wares rather than to 
the disadvantage, as formerly. Indeed, such beautiful 
designs for undeérglaze decorating have never before 


oy 





PRESSING, FINISHING AND PUTTING HANDLES ON THE 
UNFIRED PIECES, THIS WORK MUST BE DONE 
WITH GREAT CARE 


been seen. In the matter of underglaze color, equal 
success has crowned their efforts, placing them in a 
position to compete on an equal footing with the 
English makers. 

Urderglazed ware is that on which the decorations 
zre made before the glaze has been put on. On account 
of the intense heat to which the ware is subjected to 
fix the glaze, the more delicate colors must usually be 
put on over the glaze and then given a comparatively 
mild heat in order to fix them. This is known as over- 
glaze-ware, and beautiful, artistic effects in this ware 
can be turned out by any well-equipped pottery. 

The advantage of underglaze decorations is that they 
are protected absolutely by the glaze, while with over- 
glaze ware the decorations in time may wear off or be- 
come scratched. The development of this feature in 
America has revolutionized the entire trade. 

All dishes after they are moulded into shape and the 





REMOVING THE PIECES FROM THE KILN AFTER FIRING 


A Great Development in American Pottery 


Showing the Various Processes of Manufacture and a Brief History of 
Porcelain Ware 


preliminary wo-k is done are fired in the bisque kilns. 
These kilns are built round and their cone-like tops 
protrude above the roof of the pottery. The bisque 
kilns burn the clay into the ware in its white bisque 
form. After the firing is finished the dishes are brushed 
and sandpapered and are ready for glazing, 

If to be underglazed, they part company with that 
to be overglazed after 
the sandpapering process 
and go immediately to 
the underglaze decoratinz 
department. Here espe- 
cially prepared tissue 
paper is passed between 
the topper cylinders of 
an electric _—spprinting- 
machine. On the cylin- 
ders is engraved the de- 
sign to be used, and as 
the paper passes between 





them the design, color 
and all, as it is to ap- 


FILLING A 
CHEESE-BOX-LIKE CONTAINER 


SAAGER, THE 
pear on the ware, 1S 


printed. : 
IN WHICH THE’ PIECES ARE 


The design is then 
PLACED TO 


. PROTECT THEM 
quickly 


transferred, by 
” DURING FIRING 


decalcomanie prccess, to 

the dish for which it is intended. After a short stay in 
a kiln that dries the oil out of the decorat'on, the ware 
passes to the glaze-tube, where it is dipped in the glaze 
preparation, after which it goes to the “glost” kilns 


for a day cf 24 hours and a heat of 2100 deg. to 2209 | 


deg. Fahrenheit. It is then ready for the wareroom and 
for shipment. 

The everglaze ware goes directly to the glaze-tubs 
after leaving the bisque kilns and then to the “glost” 
kilns, from which it emerges white and shiny. It is 
then ready for decorating. There are various processes 
for decorating on top of the glaze—by means of decal- 
comanie, by printing the outline and filling in by hand, 
by tinting with colors and various gold treatments, and 


y hand-painting. After being decorated the ware goes 
to the decorating kilns to be fired. 
The heat required here is in the neighborhood of 





A DECORATING 


ROOM, WHERE THE FINISHING 
TOUCHES ARE GIVEN 


1300 deg., and after being subjected to this the ware is 
ready for the wareroom, its last resting-place in the 
pottery. 

It was in 1684 that the potter’s art got foothold in 
America; then white ware was manufactured. In 1690 
pipes were made, and by 1740 terra-cotta tiles were pro- 
duced. Pennsylvania, in 1760, produced slip and deco- 
rated earthenware, and in 1770, in Philadelphia, under- 
glaze-deco-ated white ware was brought forth. In 1839 
another distinct advance was made, and since then 
American pottery has been climbing upward, steadily 
and surely. The Paris Exposition showed the advance 
made. 

One pottery that has been the leader in this advance 
movement in the ceramic industry in Amer-ca has pre- 
pared a handsome illustrated booklet describing how 
it undertook and carried out its work. Copies will be 
sent to our readers who are interested in the matter. 
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ARKIN 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY 
DEALING 
GIVES YOU EITHER 


Set of Dishes 


WITHOUT COST 





Factory-to-Family dealing has saved 

money for several million families—it 
can for you. It isn’t: necessary to pay deal- 
ers’ a and expenses. Every few weeks any 
small 


family can use $10.00 worth of the good 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Coffee, Tcas, 
Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc., 

any selection from over 140 home needs. 
Larkin Products are the standard of excel- 
lence in homes where quality is the first consid- 
eration. Over 1200 Premiums to choose 
from—all superior in design, workmanship and 
finish. Our Crockery is the highest grade of 


semi-vitreous porcelain produced in America, 


and equals the best English ware. 


D rece the last thirty years Larkin 


65-PIECE OLD WILLOW 
BREAKFAST SERVICE 
Free with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 





An exact reproduction of the Old Willow 
decoration in rich Dark Blue, under the glaze. 
Set consists of 9 Breakfast Plates, 9 Cups, 9 
Saucers, 9 Fruit Saucers, 9 Bread-and-Butter 
Plates, 9 Oatmeal Bowls, 1 Platter, 1 open 
Vegetable Dish, round, 1 covered Butter Dish, 
1 Sugar Bowl, 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 Medium 
Bowl, 1 Teapot. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


The Larkin Idea is a practical, co-operative 
plan. To any responsible person we will ship 
$10.00 when | of Larkin Products and any 
$10.00 Premium. Payment can be made in 
30 days if customer is pleased, otherwise 
goods will be removed at our expense. 


51-PIECE MODJESKA COTTAGE 
DINNER SET 
Free with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 








Decorated by the chromo-ceramic litho- 
phic process used on all French china. 

Ehoice of spray patterns of Green or Pink roses, 
or border patterns of Blue forget-me-nots, or 
Pink Gloria roses, ll illuminated with full 
gold trimmings. Set consists of 6 Tea Plates ; 
6 Plates for Breakfast or Dinner; 6 Cups for 
Tea or Coffee ; 6 Saucers ; 6 Fruit Saucers ; 6 
individual Butter Dishes; 1 covered Butter 
Dish; 2 Platters, medium and large ; 3 
open Vegetable Dishes, oval; 1 Sauce 


or Gravy Boat; 1 Sugar Bowl; 1 es 

Cream Pitcher; 2 medium 4 8 s 

Bowls; 1 Cake or Bread Plate. e "9° 
ae oP 


Mail coupon today and learn «Oo e 
how to save money yt ge 
furnish your home with- .\V 0" ¢ 
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STOP THAT PAIN 


There is only one disease — CONGESTION 
There is only one cure — CIRCULATION 








LAMBERT SHYDER HEALTH VIBRATOR 


Conquers Pain 
THE MOST BENIFICENT INVENTION OF THE AGE 





Instant relief from Rheumaticm, Veafness, Indigestion.Poor | 


Cirealation, or any PAINS or ACHES. In caves of Paralysis, 
Locomutor Ataxia, Lumbago, Wenk Eyes, Hay Fever, Obesity, 
| Insomnia, Loss of Voice, Neurasthenin, Brain Fag, Vertigo, 
Headache, Constipation, Torpid Liver and z Trouble, our 
Vibrator does marvelous work—and is a good exerciser. 








Don't Wait, Don't Suffer, Geta VIBRATOR and Cet Relief 


The Lambert Snyder Health Vibrator ia the only hand 
Vibrator in the world that gives direct true vibration We 
are receiving daily unsolicited textimonials from all parts of 
the country. You can useit yourself, and it is always ready 
and will Last for veara, Used and endorsed by over 6,000 
physicians every where. 


NO DRUGS. NO PLASTERS. NO ELECTRICITY. 


Give Your Stomach A Vacation from Drugs and Medicines. 


| 
| 


OUR HEALTH VIBRATOR is really all that its name im- 4 


plies, Every one of the many thousands of vibrations it gives 
Teach minute is charged with Health and Healing and Re 
lief from Pain and Suffering. Based on the true and funda 


mental principle that “Congestion ’ is the real cause of all 
lisease, the stimulation to the circulation effected by the Vi- 
brator must remove that Congestion and so relieve quickly 
and surely. 


some typical instances : 

TION ix relieved by the Vibrator because it stimu- 
mach to healthy and normal action, thus makin 
wh work—that of digestion. James H. Smith, Lous- 
Bar Harbor, Me., writes: “ For over 30 years I have 
D stion ane nt headaches, Drugs did no good but your Vibra- 
tor has cured me 











| 
| 


my RHEL arpehfe ton Sciatica and Lumbago promptly yield to || 


mur Vibrator, be 
ts, sending 

Mr. H. BR. Pa 
red myself of Suatica and other diseases 
and would not be without it." 

DEAFNESS in a very large percentane of asex ix completely 
cure vi by our Vibrator, because its gentle yet effective action 
r away the © rhal ohatres tions and stimulates the 
mechanism vearing., Mra, C. S. Smith, 804 N, ler 
, Stillwater, Minn., writes: “ My husband has been deaf for 
After a few treatments with the Vibrator he is able 





eits beneficent action displaces the ric 
! ly by increasing 

» Col., sana: © 

by your Vibrator 












wer 60 years 
to hear me talk, 

WHAT DOCTORS SAY. Our Vibrator is used and endorsed 
by many thousand physicians of all schools of medicine. No 
matter how much they may differ in their opinions about 
iirugs, they unite iu agreeing that the Vibrator is a truly 
scientific apparatus, sare yet powerful and of unquestioned 
efficacy in practically all diseased and disordered conditions, 
lr, Lemon, Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich., saya: © Your Vitnator re- 
ceived and used with great sutesjaction, Enclosed find express order 
| for two more.” 

AND NOW HOW ABOUT VOU? You need the Vibrator in 
your family. Stop taking drugs and let Nature's true prin- 
ciple of Stimulation by vibration cure you and yours, You 
will never regret the investment ina vibrator. Apart from 
ite wide range of effectiveness it is practically indestructible, 
has no electricity, no wheels, no cogs or springs, and it can- 
not get out of order. 

FOR A LIMITED TIME WE WILL SELL OUN $5.00 VI. 
BRATOR AT $2.00, prepaid to any part of the United States 
| on receipt of $2 
Send for our Free Booklet that will tell you How and Why. 


LAMBERT SNYDER CO. 
at 16C, 41 West 24th St., New York, N. Y. 














JENNEN'S satin 


of 25c. Get Mennen’s aye 4 “Sole Fi 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J, 








2 SESTORER ! ‘i 
HALE’S TURKISH ELIXIR % 


has been used for fifty years to restore 
gray, streaked or faded hair to nat- 
ural color quickly and permanently ; 
harmless; does not stain, stick or 
grease; gives perfectly natural Light 
Brown, Dark Brown or Black, Pro- 
motes the growth, removes dandruff, 
cools »* scalp, beautifies the hair. 
Price, tiple quantities, $r.-o, 
Trial oe ” asc. Tremont Toilet Co., 
11 Franklin Sq., Boston. 
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| | ILL the contributors of sug- 
gestions for any department 
| : 


of the magazine kindly write 


| on but one side of a sheet of paper? 


The breaking of this printer’s rule 
makes it impossible sometimes to ac- 
cept what would otherwise be avail- 
able. 

The competition for this month has 
been decided in favor of the follow- 
ing contributors: 

The first prize goes to Miss Lillian 
Johnson, Mt. Union, Henry Co., 
Iowa; the second prize to Mrs. Juliet 
G. Rogers, Lancaster, Kentucky; and 
the third prize of one year’s subscrip- 


tion to PicroriAL Review to Mrs. 
Geo. W. Barnard, Barre, Washing- 
ton Co., Vermont. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Floor Border for a Rug 

To make a floor border for a rug 
that is laid on bare boards, take old 
newspapers and paste down one by 
one, until the floor is covered. Let 
them dry, then paste down another 
layer. When again dry, put on a 
layer of good wall-pape~, that which 
is an imitation of wainscoting, and 
paste well all round. When dry, go 
over, with a good coat of varnish, 
and you will have a nice warm cover- 
ing for your floor, and one that looks 
as well as floor linoleum. 

This is a cheap method; and it 
wears well. When required to be 
cleaned, wipe off with a damp cloth. 

SECOND PRIZE 
Inexpensive Rubber Gloves 
Every housekeeper needs a pair of 


rubber gloves, but being an expensive 
luxury, many are deprived of them. 

However, very good ones can be 
manufactured at home in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Take an old rubber water-bottle 
that leaks or is otherw’se useless; cut 
off the neck and metal ring at the 
bottom. pen it at the sides and you 
will find that each half is quite large 
enough for a mitten. Lay a pattern 
on and cut out just as you would cut 
from cloth. (If you haven't a pat- 
tern rip up an old mitten.) Sew 
the thumb with tidy cotton. Close 
the outer seam with locse buttonhoie 
st'tch, and you will have a useful pair 
cf sweeping or bleaching gloves that 
have cost only your time. 

THIRD PRIZE 

Easy Way to Wash Flannels 

A very satisfactory way of washing 
flannels is by means of an ordinary 
scrubbing or vegetable brush. Take 
the crticle to be washed and place it 
upon the wash-board; rub over with 
soap and brush it until clean, This 
will be found a much easier way than 
the old one, and the clothes will last 
Icrger. It is equally as good for fine 
laces, s‘lk gloves, ete. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
How to Hang a Skirt 

To hang a skirt properly is a te- 
dious task for the home dressmaker, 
but by this method it is a compara- 
tively simple thing. Put the skirt 
upon its owner, being sure that the 
belt is in proper position at the waist 
line. Decide upon the distance from 
the floor which you wish the bottom 
of the skirt to be—say, two inches. 
Take a foot rule and, holding one 
the floor, measure up two 
inches on the skirt and stick a pin 
there. Move the rule a few inches 
and stick another pin at a height of 
two inches, and so on around the 
skirt. It is easy, then, to turn up the 
hem where the line of pins is found. 

Cs ee. Bae 
For Fine Starching 

‘The best kind of starch to use for 
stiffening laces, handkerchiefs, wash- 
ing silks or any other thin fabric is 
made with gum arabic. Put an ourfce 
of gum arabic into a bottle and pour 
over it a cup of cold water. Stand 
the bottle in a saucepan of cold water 
and place it over the fire until the 
Then strain it 


end on 


gum is dissolved. 


through a fine sieve or a piece of 


cheesecloth into another bottle. 
When it is thoroughly cold, add to 
it a gill of alcohol and it will be 


ready for use when needed. For 
cainty laces, half a teaspoonful of 
the starch mixed with a small cup- 
ful of cold water will give ample 
stiffness. Larger amounts should be 
added according to the nature of the 
different fabr‘cs. BR. 
For Children’s Tights 

Warm black tights for children can 
be made of 1 pair of mother’s and I 
pair of baby’s stockings. Cut off the 
worn part at ankle; cut along seam 
to waist length of large pair. Cut 2 
square pieces from another stocking; 
use double for seat of tights; insert 
cornerw:se in opening of legs. Put 
draw-string or inch-wide elastic band 
in hem at top; hold in place with 2 
safety-pins or buttonholes in front and 
side, Cut off the hem, and cut at the 
ankle of sma!l pair, for length from 
above knee to over the heel. Hem at 
bottom: ; sew on 1%4 inch elastic band, 
14 inch wide, to hold in place under 
instep. 
and overcast stitch to top of small 
pa‘r. Mrs, J. M. H. 

Dusky Maiden Twine-holder 

Procure a cocoanut, saw in half 
and scocp out the inside. With a 
skewer or nail made red-hot at the 
point burn some holes enabling the 
two halves to be tiea together after 
putting in a ball of twine, bringing 
the end through what might be the 
hole representing the mouth. Paint 
the eyes black and outlines of a nose. 


Cut off large pair at knee, ‘ 


Stove-pipe varnish answers for paint. 
Make a hood out of gaily colored cot- 
ton cut in a strip about eight inches 
w:de, turning under two inches on 
one side and gathering to make a 
frill. Gather the other side tightly 
and put on the cocoanut. Tie a large 
bow and put under the chin. 
pend with a ribbon, and a more use- 
ful and cunning little maiden one 
cannot imagine. c. Me. 
A Magazine Chest 
Take an ordinary strawberry-crate, 
cover the top with bright-colored, fig- 
ured cretonne, line the under side of 
the cover and the inside of the, crate 
with a plain but light-colored goods. 
Make a ruffle of the same kind of 
goods that you cover the top of the 
crate with, and put it around the 
crate with brass-headed tacks. _ Line 
the top of the cover with cotton- 
batting or excelsior, so it may bé 
used as a seat. The ruffle must be 
as widé as the crate is deep. This 
makes a very handy box to hold 
magazines and_ story-papers. And 
when a few sofa-pillows are thrown 
on it, it looks very pretty in a sitting- 
room. The idea is original. 
Mrs. R. H. W. 
A Good Wall-Covering 
One wishing to prepare a kitchen 
for cleanliness may use table oilcloth 
and paste on the walls with plenty of 
paste, tacking a narrow moulding 
along the top to prevent loosening; 
tack nails in the moulding to hang 
kitchen utensils upon. The oilcloth 
is three times as wide as wall paper 
and is only fifteen cents a yard, and 
wll last for years. eB. H. 
Clear Rain Water 
To guard rain water when kept in 
barrels from insects, wrigglers, etc., 
place a square of five-cent muslin 
over the top of barrel, then take an 
old barrel hoop, either iron or wood 
(iron is better), and place over the 
top of cloth to hold it in place. The 
water is strained as it falls into the 
barrel, and is always (if kept covered 
with cloth) free from dirt and insects 
of all kinds. m Cok 


t 








. Contributions for this de- 
partment will be gladly re- 
ceived, and if they contain 
useful "suggestions couched 
in 125 words will be _Ppub- 
lished for the competition. 
Rules and remedies are not 
guaranteed, except on the 
representation of the writ- 
ers. Prizes will be avrard- 
ed immediately after publi- 
cation. All original items 
will be published, if pos- 
sible, but none of the un- 
successful ones will be re- 
turned 
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Readers making inquiries concerning any item on this page should state number of page and 
date of publication and enclose stamped envelope for reply. 








ECONOMY IN CANNING FRUIT 

I should like to tell how I can my 
fruit so it will keep, and not mould. 
I fill jars so full that they run over 
enough to wet the rubber rings. I 
do ngt wipe the rubbers off until I 
put the caps on; then I wipe the jars. 
I never lose any fruit if the lids and 
rubbers are good. Mrs. B. C. 

HOME-MADE PEANUT BUTTER 

I have found that it is much better 
to make my peanut butter at home 
than to buy it from a grocer, because 
it is cheaper, and then if I make it 
myself I may be sure it is absolutely 
pure, The way I make it, it is no 
trouble at all. I buy fresh roasted 
nuts and grind them fine. Then I 
mix with them vinegar, salt and 
sugar, and somet?mes a little bit of 
mustard. This butter makes delicious 
sandwiches, but very often I just put 
it in a dish on the table, as I would 
jelly. This way it is not so much 
trouble, and I am sure of no waste. 
If the butter is put in a cool place 
it will keep well for quite a while. 

tp, 

FRESHENING ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 

I have found that the flowers used 
on hats become faded after a short 
time. You can make them look as 
fresh as new by dipping them, one at 
a t'me, into a solution made of gaso- 
line and oil paints. 

Use the kind artists use. Get the 
color desired. Then take’a small 
quantity at a time and mix with the 
gasoline—not over a_ bowlful, for 
small flowers like roses. 

Try the mixture with a piece of 
cotton cloth. If it is the desired 
shade dip a rose, then when it be- 
ccmes saturated shake it unti] nearly 
or quite dry. Repeat the process with 
cach flower. I have found excelleni 
results. Even last year’s flowers 
treated in this way are well fresh- 
ened. Rose-madder makes a pretty 
pink. C. A. W. 

A GOOD COMFORT LINING 

When making a comfort for baby’s 
cradle, I do not line it with cotton, 
as is customary, for cotton lumps up 
when washed. I use a soft, fleecy 
padding, the kind that is used under 
the linen cloths of a din‘ng-table. 
This is much more satisfactory. 

WS. 
ANOTHER KIND OF PADDING 

When upholstering a window-seat 
or a shirt-waist box, instead of using 
cotton to pad the top, as nearly every 
one does, I use an old feather pillow 
or bolster; it never packs or becomes 
hard, and is in every way an ideal 
pad, almost taking the place of 
springs. L. W:.,S. 

HOW TO SAVE TOILET SOAP 

To those who use expensive toilet 
soaps, there are often very ,small 
pieces that cannot be used. If you 
will save each small piece until you 
get quite a number and make a little 


cheese-cloth bag, oval shape, and 
after putting your pieces of soap in 
a strong cloth and beating them to a 
powder, fill the bag as full as you 
can, you will find that you can use it 
as you would a new bar of soap. It 
will answer just as well, and without 
a particle of waste. Sew up the end 
after filling the bag. Mrs. J. B. 
FADED WINDOW-SHADES 

After remodeling and repainting 
our house, I found my shades the 
wrong color, and could not afford 
new ones. Then the thought came to 
me, “Why not paint them?” I found 
some paint left from the house- 
painting and painted them on one 
side, pinning them up to dry, and 
then on the other side, without so 
much as ripping a hem. This is the 
third year and no one surmises that 
with no expense I have shades of the 
desired color. I hope this may prove 
as useful in saving dollars to some 


Mrs. J. S. 
ANOTHER SORT OF SUGGESTION 


one else. 


_For years I have used table oil- 
cloth on my _ dining-room and 
kitche~ floors. I use striped patterns 
resembling fibre-filling, and I put old 
worn-out carpet underneath, keeping 
the carpet smooth, so there will be 
no ridges ; it deadens the sound. The 
last piece wore for three years in con- 
stant use. I found that wiping it up 
w:th ammonia water helped to retain 
its freshness and brightness. E. H. 


FOR THE AMATEUR DRESSMAKER 

In making a lingerie waist I have 
a plan for economizing time and mak- 
ing prettier designs than hand-sewed. 
(I have reference to the yokes and 
cuffs.) 1 cut the yoke or cuff of pa- 


per and stitch the inserting down on | 


this with edges just lapped enough 
to hold till my yoke is completed; 
then I tear away the paper and there 





is my yoke just as neat as if hand- | 


whipped, not. an inch of inserting 
wasted and only a few minutes of 
time consumed. Various designs wil 
suggest themselves after the first ex- 
periment. VB, F- 


A LITTLE IDEA 


I have found this idea so helpful . 


I am glad to pass it along: When my 
shirt-waists are worn so badly that 
they do not answer their original pur- 
pose, I cut out the sleeves and round 
out the neck, trim with lace and have 
a pretty corset-cover. pe 
AN INVALUABLE UNGUENT 
Cold cream, provided it is of good 
quality and a popular brand, may be 
used with good results for infants’ 
comfort, for cuts, sores, bruises, 
burns, scalds, sunburn, etc. In fact, 
cold cream, especially the particular 
brand we have in mind, is invaluable 
as a household remedy, its. efficacy in 
affording relief in the treatment by 
internal use of catarrh and cold in 
the head, as well as sore throat and 
cold on the lungs, is indisputable. 
























The latest photo of Mrs. Gervaise Graham. 














Iron Rust Stains 
On The Face 


That’s Another way of Saying Freckles 


Exposure to sun and wind corrodes the 
little particles of iron in the skin pig- 
ment, so that they turn brown, or rust— 
just as a piece of iron does when water is 

ured on it and then left to dry. You 

now how hard it is to remove iron rust 
from linen, and most women who have 
freckles know how difficult it is to remove 
them, because they have tried so many 
things that have been recommended. 


Kosmeo *"5,bc3u 


Makes the Skin Sun and Wind Proof 


You won’t freckle if you use Kosmeo 
before going out in the sun and wind. 
Kosmeo gives perfect protection to the 
thin, dry, highly sensitive skin that burns 


red and peels, also for the thicker, oilier skin that tans. 

Kosmeo does not cover up blemishes but removes them. It should 
always be used as a skin cleanser. It removes all the dirt, and even the 
hardened unhealth 


secretions from the pores, and makes the skin feel 


and look delightfully clean and healthy. 
For the Prevention of Wrinkles 


and for keeping the face firm and youthful, Kosmeo is unequalled. I know this because I 
have been making Kosmeo for over 17 years and have used it all that time. I have 
thousands of letters from ladies who have had as good results. I am a grandmother with 
grandchildren going toschool, and you can judge from my photograph whether I look my age. 


Price 50c a Jar 


Get it of your druggist and ask him for a Kosmeo booklet. If he hasn’t the booklets send 
to me for one, and write me a letter about yourself if you wish and I will answer it. 


you have, however, any doubt about Kosmeo and would like to 
test it, I will send you a liberal sample free. Address 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1300 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Fill in this coupon and send it for a free sample 


\) 














Mrs, Gervaise Graham, 13¢0 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Please send me, free, 1 sample of your Kosmeo and your Kosmeo 
booklet. I promise to read carefully the little book you send me and to 
try Kosmeo fairly. 


eS SD Biles onc 0c ck cencn' 0 ccesntesesesegbapeddnecastenge csensds 


His address... 
Ble BO GE Bast oe os cbc ccccscvvescevesys 
My name.... 


My address ........... 














A SKIN LIKE VELVET 


can be acquired and held in spite of 
‘wind and sun. All that is needed is 
a daily massage with 


RIKER’S 
VIOLET CERATE 


It soothes the burn and smoothes out the 
toughness anc wrinkles. Violet Cerate is not 
a cosmetic, but an unguent. It doesn't cover 
blemishes, but removes them. It is nature's 


way to a healthy complexion. 


PRICE, FIFTY CENTS 


Call at our stores for a jar or we'll send you 
one prepaid on receipt of price. 

“A Beauty Builder’’ is the title of a booklet 
which you should have. It tells and illustrates 
how to massage blemishes out and beauty into 
your skin. Call or send for this free booklet. 


RIKER’S DRUG STORES, $2Ave,*74, 345" NEW YORK 


ALSO FIVE STORES IN BROOKLYN 








YOUR 








Rubon cheeks, it in- 


FACE IS YOUR FORTUNE PARISIEN ROSE CLOT * creases beauty. It is 


What's the use of covering up defects with 
cosmetics, when you can get rid of them and 
stay rid of them by wearing an *AMERI- 
CAN BEAUTY” mask—the only natural 
and harmless beautifier. Results magical. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for pamphlet. 


VIRGIN RUBBER CO., Dept. 25, NEWARK, W. J. 


your duty to appear at your best, and a touch of color at 
times is a legitimate and valuable aid. It is healthful. 
Gives perfectly natural tint. Cloth lasts several months. 
Sent sealed in plain envelope, - 25c. silver dora 3 

ROSE LIP SALVE - - ‘25c. silver, } ;,, $1.25 
(.IQUID POWDER —Frame! $1.00 -_ ) : 

PARISIEN s. CO., P. O. Box 562, N. Y. City 
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Massage and Health Suggestions 


HE receipt of the letter in the centre of 
this article, reproduced from the original, 
pleased me greatly. I was happy to learn, 
so conclusively, that my readers acquire instruc- 


tion and profit by my wr:tings, and I was more 


than happy to feel that I was connected with a 
liberal magazine, where I could without hint of 
reproof or suggestion of advertising tell in my 
own language of a meritorious article. 

This young lady of Massachusetts not only 
thanks me fer the knowledge she has gleaned 


through the columns of THe PictortaL Review, 
but 
sistent in he- efforts to secure satisfactory re- 


seeks further advice. She is evidently per- 
sults with massage and flesh food, and _persist- 
Some- 


discouraged 


ency will always win 


times ladies are 


with self-massige treatments, 
because they do not under- 
stand how to do it. 

The writer of this letter 
sensibly accepts the good 


she has acquircd, and seeks 


By JULIA MARIA WAKELIE 


to gradually drop back to the thighs. Repeat this 


movement several times. The undeveloped and 
weak chest muscles will soon overcome their in- 
sufficient expansion. 

While the chest is moist with exercise, massage 
the bust with a gentle stroke upward, freely using 
the Dr. Charles Flesh Food. 
tial, for a woman’s breast is a tender organ, and 


Gentleness is essen- 


irreparable harm may be done if its delicate tis- 
sue and muscles are bruised. 

To vary the exercise and to further extend the 
chest, place the hands on the hips with the fin- 
gers spread to their full extent, and the. clbows 
at an angle. Then throw the shoulders—in fact, 
the entire body—as far back as possible; while 


26, /SG06. 


Massage and the best flesh food ever made 
cannot change the female form, but it will en- 
hance every beauty of its fleshly covering. [The 
soft texture of the skin will show the: beneficial 
cffects of this wonderful unguent. It will become 
clear, rosy and free from every blemish. : 

There is a great difference ir the femaie strtie- 
ture, and the woman with a ratural wire. ap 
chest may be expected to develop a bust ‘nn @R- 
act proportion to her figure structure. The bust 
of the short, stout woman is broad and full like 
her general figure. The slender and tall woman 
may have a narrower chest, with smaller bust, 
but round and full like her stouter sister. 

And now for a the 


about 


few words on ‘laughing 
my 


correspondent asks informa- 


wrinkles” which 


tion. 
ing to a woman than the sight 


Nothing is more vex- 
of those wrinkles or “crow- 
feet” obtruding on the most 
prominent part of a face, to 


wit: the eyes. They are gen- 


to probe still decper into the l/l ’ : erally accompanied hy two 
art of massage, that she m1: utsa. Ctatelhe deep wrinkles e ch side of 
develop not only a_ broad, eC ° a ° the mouth, and may appear 
statues;ue chest and beauti Vo APeclarcak Weevctia at even an early age, being 
ful bust, but banish — the WV : caused more often by laugh- 
“laughing wrinkles.” C ter and a merry expression. 

She is wise to seek accu p> ‘i or 90 sti “ye They have been styled the 
rate information. Massage Lar TO2akh bh advance guard of ‘Father 
carelessly administeved re . ; Time,” but do not descrv2 


sults in more | arm than good. 


that distinct‘on, for they are 


A lady at the seashore this . : y apt to appear long before Fa- 
Summer said to me: Qtr ther Time has even started 

“IT don’t believe in  mas- yor ZL on his withering journey. If 
sage, I tried it thoroughly, on She 4 a1tA ta Lee a properly cared for, they may 


and it was just awful the 


way it served me.” 
“What did it 


my curiosity 


do?” said 8 
aroused. 

hanging, 
of 
mine? Well, you may scarce 
ly believe it, i 
hundred 


night, back 


“You see this low, 
loose-skinned double chin 
but I gave it 
strokes 


forth, with 


one every 
and 
the tip ends of my four fing- 
ers, and almost tired myself 
to death doing it, and all I 
had for my pains and perse- 
verance was another chin to 
chin 
third 
was in sight, and my face was 


keep my double com- 


pany; actually a chin 
fatter and bigger and looser 
than ever.” 


I didn’t doubt the wom- 
an; her piquante  descrip- 
tion was not exaggerated. Any organ’of the 


will grow unduly large if pressed 
or rubbed continuously. I know a woman who 
kept rubbing her lower lip with her tongue and 
moistening it with saliva until it grew to enor- 
mous proportions and extended half-way down 


human body 


her chin, and she was a sorry sight. 
If this last 
learned how to massage properly, she could have 


poor unfortunate woman had 
reduced the unsightly lip. 

To enlarge the chest, place the palms of the 
hands on the thighs; then, standing erect, raise 
the arms as high above the head as possible with 
the palms of hands facing each other. Elevate 
the chest at the same time, breathing deeply and 


slowly through the nostrils, and allow the arms 


Con ptcucoen 
opt. SF fotlewed gour ™ 


Mah 
(aii 


the hands are still on the hips, move the elbows 
far back also, and then forward to the first posi- 
tion. Repeat this exercise several times, alter- 
nating it every few days with the first exercise 
The exercises open the pores and 


Use 


here given. 
prepares for massage with the flesh food. 
the food generously. 

As here described, every woman may massage 
herself, as no apparatus of any kind is needed 
if she reads carefully Dr. Charles’ “Art of Mas- 
sage.” A copy of the “Art of Massage,” together 
with a small box of Flesh Food, with which to 
experiment on bust development and wrinkle re- 
moving, will be forwarded to any address, if ten 
cents for mailing expense is sent to Dr. Charles’ 
office at address given below. 


be banished as speedily as 


they came. 
gentle massage, with 
Flesh Food, outward and 


slightly upwards towards the 
hair, ‘continued daily, will re- 
move them from the corner 
of the eyes. Do not massage 
toward the eye, for that is 
decidedly the wrong way, an 
T have already said that un- 
wise massage does more harm 
than good, Massage, as per- 
formed by many ladies, in a 
careless general way, only ac- 
centuates the wr:nkles already 
present, and does not p-event 
the coming of new ones. 
There is always a right and a 
wrong way to do everything. 
The right way to massage can 
be learned from the book 
mentioned before: Dr. Charles’ “Art of Mas- 
sage.” It is replete with instructive illustratio: 
and interesting reading for maiden, and 
mother. 

I am glad to tell you that in order to introduce 
this meritorious article into thousands of “new 
homes, into which the PicrorraL Review enters 
every month, Dr. Charles now offers to send, 
postpaid and in a plain, sealed wrapper, two boxes 
of the Dr. Charles Flesh Food for $1.00. You 
will thus receive two boxes for the price of one. 
as the regular price is $1.00 per box. 

I would seriously advise the acceptance of this 
generous offer before it is withdrawn. Address, 
Dr. Charles Co., 108 Fulton street, New York 
City. 


Wiie 
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T is amazing that, with so many 
efforts made nowadays to insure 
the best kind of living, the most 

sanitary conditions in the home, so 
few should have felt the necessity for 
giving girls a course in nursing just 
as they, give them a course in cooking 
ing. True, if a family is for- 
Beit docs not need nursing as 
mnously as it needs to have cook- 
ing ad sewing done for it; still, no 
family, ever yet escaped sieges of 
sickness that might have been more 
speedily relieved if some member of 
the household knew how to nurse it 
really well. 

We are still rather primitive in 
some things, and the reluctance to 
learning the science of nursing is one 
cf these things. The New York 
Board of Education has done some- 
thing to start a desire for studying 
this branch of useful knowledge by 
giving, in its Free Lecture Course to 
the People, lectures on First Aid to 
the Injured and Simple Care of the 
Sick. These, delivered by noted pro- 
fessior.al nurses ard doctors, are at- 





tended by thousands, and the hear- 
ers may, if they choose, write pape*s 
on the lectures, submit them for cor- 
rection, and, before the season closes, 
they may take examinations and re- 
ceive cert'ficates of ability to do what 
they have been taught to do. 

But the prcportion of 
reached by these lectures is 
small in comparison to the millions 
New York, the 
lectures do not reach to other cities 
Iteis to be hoped 


persons 
very 
who inhabit while 
or county towns. 
that a course in nursing wil] be, som: 
time, introduced the High 
Schools and Normal Colleges. Until 
this is done, however, the need might 


into 


be met by the women of each town 
or village. have taken up 
and casrtied through by means of clu» 
work many things no one else could 
As women are the 


Women 


make a ‘success. 
natural nurses of the young, they are 
able to see the need of having the 
kest knowledge to be got in caring for 
children, and they can readily under- 
stand that to know other things be- 
sides the treatment of infantile d's- 
eases would be wonderfully. useful. 

A club of women taking up this 
study could, for lack cf a teacher, 
if one is not to be had, carry on the 
course by correspondence. I have re- 
cently come home from abroad, where 
I saw, in London, a very large num- 
ber of peop'e who were pursuing dif- 
ferent medical courses by correspond- 
ence. 

THE PHYSIQUE OF A NURSE 

When it comes to studying to be- 
come a professional nurse the first 
need is to consider the physique. Size 
is of little or no consequence. Cf 
course a decidedly unders'zed woman 
a mere midget—could not perform 
some of the dutics that fall to a nurse, 
but apart from these the short woman 
is as well adapted, other things being 
equal, as the taller one. Good health 
is an absolute necessity; this with 











powers cf endurance, intelligence, 
and good judgment, make up the es- 
sential qualities for a good nurse. 

But a!most as essential is a natura] 
incl‘nation to cheerfulness; an ability 
to be systematic; a capa¢.ty for con- 
stant watchfulness; a good memory; 
the habit of observing closely and 
stating correctly what is observed, 
and the blessed quality of repose of 
manner. This last is of infinite uSc 
when a patient needs mental rather 
than physical nursing, and this not in 
anything like dementia, but in some 
of the ne-vous troubles so frequently 
induced now in the strenuous modern 
life. A calm and cheerful face and 
manner are a tonic to any weary in- 
valid. 

THE NURSE AND THE DOCTOR 

One of the first of a nurse’s duties 
to the physician in 
charge of her case. The untrained 
nurse scarcely imperils her patient's 


is obedience 


life more than does the trained nurs2 
if the doctor’s ovders are neglected. 
No personal feeling in regard to the 
physicfan should be permitted to in- 
right to 
Like 


fluence; nurses have no 
question method or treatment. 


the soldiers of the Light Brigade— 


“Theirs not to question why, 
Theirs not to make reply.” 
The patient can feci a nurse’s d's- 
dislike of 
restive or 


and 
the 
treatment as he is suspicious or con- 


trust or the doctor 


will be docile under 
Of course, 
to 


treatment before the doctor can give 


fiding in his physician. 


sudden need may arise change 


the order, and this is where the ca- 
pable trained nurse hzs the advan- 
tage of the mere practical un- 
of the Sut 
this changing of treatment should be 


or 
treincd guardian sick. 
cn'iy done in extreme necessity, and 
cnly an extraordinary and flagrant 
neglect or error of the physician's 
would justify the nurse in opposing 
him. 
place, it should never be where the 
patient could witness it, and if it must 
be maintained by the nurse and she 
fecis positive that she will err to con- 


If such opposition does take 


tinue the treatment ordered, her only 
course is to resign the case. 

As to the duty of the untrained 
cr home nurse in such an instance, 
she has the option of calling another 
physician. But such cases as these 
are so extreme that they need not be 
considered very long. 

THE PATIENT AND THE NURSE 

Cases differ so entirely that cut- 
and-dried rules under this head are 
rot possible. In amateur nursing the 
greatest difficulty arises from over- 
tenderness and sympathy. These of- 
ton interfere with the administration 
cf treatment that is prescribed. The 
rurse must remember that a sick per- 
son is like a child, in need of guid- 
ance and apt to do things hurtful to 
h'm. Her judgment ard _ firmness 
must prevent this, and if she is not 
sure of her judgment, an appeal to 
the physician will settle it. A trained 


rurse must not, however, appeal to | 


the physician except in such an un- 
t:sual case as we.cannot example here. 
She is in charge of that patient be- 
cause she has learred, in great expe- 
riences, how such a one should be 


treated, and to question her knowl- | 
edse is to deny her ability and make | 


At the same time, she 
will, of course, allow for idiosyncra- 


her useless. 


sies of illness and not be over-sensi- 
tive to capriciousness, and she will 


allow the patient all the liberty pos- | 


sible consistent with the case. 
TEE NURSE TO HERSELF 
The home nu-se has the disadvan- 
tage of the trained nurse in nothing 
so much as if the duty to herself. 
This a 
teach her to the profit of others be- 


course in nursing would 


sides herself. The nurse’s health and 
strength insures that cf her patient, 
therefore she should bé particular 
about getting p-cper sleep, rest, ex- 
ercise and food. One who is nurs- 


ing a dear friend or relative is some- 


timcs tco anxious to sleep or eat 


properly. Only resolution and train- 
ing wi.l overcome this. The trained 
nurse knows what is her due and will 
ask fcr it if it is not prov ded for her, 
and feel that 
unduly thoughtful of he- 


no one should she is 
comfort ; 
fcr her well-being means the safety 


Above all she 


have time to bathe sufficiently, that 


of her patient. should 
the sick room and its tenant may be 
the more wholesome for her presence 
And the home nurse without 
find that a 
bath, atter an anxious night, will give 


int st. 


training will refreshing 


her renewed stveneth to battle fur- 
ther. 
TEE NURSE AND TES FAMILY 
Whether a trained nurse or one 


of the family is in charge of a patient 


there should be an_ understanding 
with the other people in the house 
that the treatment must not be inter- 
The of rela- 


tives often makes them more. danger- 


fered with. solicitude 
ous to a patient than outside pessons 
would be,. and as strangers are ex- 
cluded from the sick room lest they 
over-excite the inval'd, nearer friends 
ought to be kept away because they 


are apt to create excitement of an- | 


other sort. The nurse should be kind 


but firm about this; at the same time 


she can do much by a gentle word or | 


lcok to assuage the anxiety of those 
who are watching outside the sick 
rocm. If she goes into a_ family 
wern out with cave she can be an an- 
gel of mercy to them, and it should 
never happen that any private affairs 
she Icarzs in her posit'cn should pass 
beyond her lips when she leaves the 
hcuse. In her postion she should be 
like the the 


the clergyman, inviolable guardian of 


doctor, lawyer, 
the secreis that become known to her. 
compelled to becom: 
confidante the 
patient relies greatly upon her for 


A nurse is 


somewhat of a and 


society, so that loyalty and cheerful- 


ness must go together in all her du- | 


ties. 


and | 


BECOME 
A 








Through our Lecture 
Conrse by mail 


Every woman should pre- 
pare herself for the emergen- 
cies of life, and nursing is wo- 
man’s most natural and en- 
robling calling. Our system 
of training, invented by the 
President of our school and 
known as the “Maccoy Sys- 
tem,” is recognized by phy- 
sicians and hospitals through- 


out the country as_ being 
thoroughly practical. Several 
prominent hospital training 


schools use our course exclu- 
sively, and being so closely af- 
filiated with these and others, 
we are enabled to offer op- 
portunities to our graduates 
that are afforded by no other 
channel of education. We 
guarantee our graduates em- 
ployment at good wages. 
Utilize your spare’ moments 
to increase your knowledge 
and earnings. 


Weare the Pioneer 
Nurses’ Correspondence 
Training School 
of America 


All others have followed 
after us, but mone have ever 
approached our _ efficiency. 


Our faculty is of the highest 
standard. Write to any of our 
hundreds of graduates (we 
will send you names and ad- 


dresses for the asking), and 
you will find them not only 
willing to answer your in- 


quiry, but eager and enthusi- 
astic in their endorsement of 
our methods in cvery.particu- 
lar. Write us to-day, and we 
will send you handsome illus- 
trated booklet giving you 
valuable suggestions and in- 
formation. 





Address: 


AMERICAN 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


1107 Crilly 3idg., Chicago, I}. 
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Free $1.00 Coupon 


ENTITLING ANYONE WITH 


RHEUMATISM 


to receive prepaid, Free to Try, a regu- 
lar Dollar pair of Magic Foot Drafts and 
valuable new book (in colors) on rheuma- 
tism. 


Name_——— 





Address. 








Only one trial pair to one address 











If you have rheumatism cut out this free 
dollar coupon and send it to us with your 
name and address plainly written on the blank 
lines. Return mail will bring you—free to 
try a Dollar pair of the famous Magic Foot 
Drafts, the great Michigan cure for rheuma- 
tism. They are curing very bad cases of 
every kind of rheumatism, both chronic and 
acute, no matter how severe. They are 
curing cases of 30 and 40 years’ suffering, 
after doctors and baths and medicines had 
failed. Send us the coupon today. When 
the Drafts come, try them. If you are satis- 
fied with the benefit received—then you can 
send us One Dol- TRADE MARK if 
lar. If not, we ee 
take your simple(_ 4/, 
say so, and the “2h 
Drafts cost you ab- 
solutely nothing. 


S338 SSSS 





Aren't they worth trying on that basis? Our 
faith is strong that they will cure you, so cut 
out and send 
Foot Draft Co., 
Mich. 


1133N, Oliver Bldg., Jackson, 
Send no nen the coupon. 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


NECK AND ARMS. 
Instantly Removed Without Injury 
tothe Most Delicate Skin 


In compounding,an incomplete mixture 





was accidentally spilled on the back of 
the hand, and on washing «afterward it 
was discovered that the hair was com 
pletely removed. We named the 
new discovery 
\ *§ MODENE” 
Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
IT CANNOT FAIL, d | Used by 





ve tested its 
mm receipt of 


people of refinement and 
merits. Modene sent by r 
$1.00 per bottle. Address 


MODENE MFG. CO., DEPT. 105, Cincinnati, 0. 


DARKEN YOUR GRAY HAIR 


DUBY'S OZARK HERBS restore gray, 





v mailing-ca 








streaked or feded hair to its natural color 
beauty and #« oll Prevents the bair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 


prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
xloxsy and healthy appearance. 1T WILL NOT 
STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or dirty, 
contains no sugar of lead, nitrate silver, cop 
peras or poisons of any kind, but is composed 
of reots, herbs, barks and flowers. PACKAGE 
MAKES ONE PINT. /t wiil produce the 
Most tuxuriant tresses from dry, coarse or wiry hair, and bring 
bac < the color it originally was before it turned gray. Full size 
packace sent by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents 


OZARK HERB CO., Block 32, St 


Superflucus Hair 


CURE GUAR- 
Free trial treatment at office 





Louis, Mo. 








Permanently removed. 
ANTEED. 
registered Washington, 1905. NO ELEC 
TRICITY OR POISONS, $1.00 Package 
will convince you of my cure. 


Mme. Mayme, Face Specialist 
Dept. B. 320 Fifth Ave., 32d St., M. Y. City 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


FLECTROZOL MASSAGE CREAM is made to destroy 











hair—and does it. Affects only the hair, whitens and 
beautifies the skin, Nothing compares with it. Com- 
posed of two cerates which are applied by massage a 


few moments, This causes atrophy of the haiz bulb; 

« the hair dies, Contained in collapsible tubes. 
rice, $2.00; guaranteed. SAMPLE LARGE ENOUGH 
FOR ANY MILD CASE, FIFTY CENTS, 


f unsatisfactory. 


Electrozol Co., Dep’t 108, Detroit, Mich. 


A Bunion : | 
/ 
i a 


i_ —- 7 
BE yOu R Own c HIROPODIST, 


handsome 20 pz ated booklet on “ 


Money back 


Cured y | 


We have a 


Easy, Healthy, Shapely g 4 " which we will mail to any 
address for a 2c, stamp Bunions C AN be cured. The 
booklet tglls you how to doit in your own home without 
utting and without the slightest inconvenience. It tells 
ilso about the prevention and removal of corns, ingrowing 


toe nails and the treatment of all kinds of foot troubles. 


FOOT BEWEDY CO., «. 12811 8, Lawndale Avenue, Chieago 


the coupon today to Magic | 


demonstrating latest scientific method | 


— 


How to have | 
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No. 1391. Girls’ 

Dress, with _five- 

gored box-plaited 

} No. 1938. Misses’ skirt and plain or 
| Eton, with elbow sleeve. scalloped _bretelles. 
Cut in sizes 12, 14 and Cut in sizes 6, 8, 

16 years. 10 and 12 years. 

Price, 15 cents. Price, 15 cents. 








No. 1973. Ladies 

Close - fitting Eton 
Coat, with novel 4 7 
shaped collar and el- No. 1022. Prineess 
bow sleeve. Cut in Skirt in eight gores. Cut 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 
40 and 42 inches bust and 30 inches waist meas- 
measure. ure. + ; ; 
} Price, 15 cents. Price, 15 cents. 





No. 2090. Ladies’ Nine- 
gored Shirred Skirt. Cut , 
in sizes 22, 24, 26 and 28 No. 1918. Ladies’ 
inches waist measure. Size Shirt-waist. Cut in one 
24 requires 8% yards of size only, 36 inches 
36-inch mate rial. bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents, Price, 10 cents. 








No. 2104. Girls’ Dress 
with Guimpe. Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
No. 2103. Child’s Coat. years. 
Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 Size 8 years, requires 
and 12. years. Size 8 5 yards of 27-inch ma- 
| years requires 3 yards terial for dress and 1% 
of 42-inch material. yards 36-inch for guimpe. 
Price, 15 cents. Price, 15 cents. 











No. 1927. Ladies’ 
Seven-gored Skirt, with 
a set-in box-plait at each 
seam. Cut in sizes 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30 inches 
waist measure. 

Price, 15 cents. 





Ladies’ 
Waist. made with a _ fit- 
ted lining and elbow 
sleeves. Cut in sizes 32, 
34. 36, 38 and 4o inches 
bust measure. 
Price, 


No. 2009. 


15 cents. 





Ladies’ Skirt 
gathered into the belt and 
lengthened by a__ shaped 
flounce decorated with cross- 
wise tucking. Cut in sizes 
22, 24, 26 and 28 inches 
waist measure, 

Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2006. 





Girls’ Guimpe 
Dress. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 
years requires 3% yards of 
42-inch material for the 


No. 2105. 


dress, and 1% yards 36- 
inch material for guimpe. 
Price, 15 cents. 


These Patterns, in the sizes quoted, can be obtained from 
| THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY direct, or any of our agents. 





Sent on Approval. 











Send No Money. 


We a Trust You 10 Days nate switcu 
id @ lock — hair and we will tail a 244 oz. 22 inch short 

stem fine human hair 1. £, to match. Hef 

extraordinary value, remit ¢1.50in ten dayr, 

or sell three amd get your sw 

Extra shades a little more. Inclose 

Send sample for estimate aud 














THE UNIVERSAL 
HAIR DYEING COMB 


will restore the original color, ors 
and luster to your hair. G@UARAN- 


part 
address B. WILLIAM SORGAW, 
223 East 6th Street, MN. Y. City 


CONCEAL YOUR CORPULENCY 


by wearing the C. ¥. C, Corset. 
he best corset made for stout 
figures, because it reduces the ab- 
domen in a proper and comfort- 
able manner. Sold only by 
agents and _ ourselves. Price, 
$2. mg od up. Write for Book- 


Wright Formette Co., Newark, W.J. 


Goitre Cure 


POSITIVELY THE EAPEST AND 
QUICKEST CURE ata THE WORLD. 
Our MepicaTep GoiTrE BanpaGE 
is a convenient, soothing appli- 
ance, worn at night and cures 
while you sleep. The Bandage ab- 
sorbs the ewel ing and the Goitre 
disappears in a few days. 12 years 
“ oes free Treatise 

iculars, etc. 


- ~~ & 
PHYSICIANS REMEDY CO. a1 Sinton Bldg Cincinnati, 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


All the Old Methods of say aes 

Perfect complexion are replaced by _ is AG 
RUBBER COMPLEXION BULB. It prevents and 
removes wrinkles, pimples. blackheads, makes 
skin soft, smooth, and white. A single applica- 
tion produces remarkable results. Blackheads in 
many instances hanishedin afew minutes. The 
speed with which it clears the complexion almost beyond belief. No 
woman owning one need have any further fear of wrinkles or black- 
heads. Regular price 50c. Te introduce our catalog of other articles. 
we will send the Bulb with directions for only THIRTY-FIVE cents, 
postpaid, You can not afford to miss this bargain. Addres« 


P.C.KRUEGER & CO.,155 Wash. St.,Chicago, I!1. 


Hair on Face, Neck and Arms 


PERMANENTLY KEMOVED BY 

Dr, Stryker’s Magic Powder 
Will not injure the most delicate skin. Leavesthe 
surface smooth as velvet. Easily applied. soc. and 
$1.00 per bottle Samples, 2sc Agents waned. 
Dr. P. R. STRYKER, 156 Fifth Avenue, Room 614, New York City 
FREE! The Stars are my book, Their pages tell your future. 

s I tell you of Love, Marriage, Business, Health, 
—ee Friends, Enemies. My warnings have saved thou- 


sands, my counsel made milijonus. Send 2c. stamp and birth-date 
for FREE trial by the unrivaled Star Reader. 


PROF. KIRO ESCOBAR, Box 2940, Wellfleet, Mass. 


YOUR FORTUNE Free 


Send two cent stamp with birth date and I will 
send you a pen picture of your life from the cradle 
to the grave. All matters of business, love, mar- 
riage and health, plainly ne by the sreatest 
Astrologer living. Patrons astonished and sa! 

PROF. LEO AMZI, Dept. 42 ‘BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Know Your Future 


FR EE! ¥ I have perfected the most wonderful scien- 
tific fortune-telling method. Past, present, 
future made plain. Let me tell you truth about Friends, 
Enemies, Love, Marriage, Business, Health. I warn of 
snares, surprises. Send birth-date and two Ic. stamps. 


ALCOR MIZARO, Box 940R, Bridgeport, Conn. 


sue SONG POEMS it 


YOUR 

T will wan Domnte ont pemette BigN.Y. eg ' 

es fortune wri pongased can help yousots sane. 
My songs “Bine Bell **Way Down In My Neart” 

achieved world- wideteaee Writeto-day forF ree Booklet 


EDWARD MADDEN, 66 Madden Bidg., New York 


DO YOU WANT THE AGENCY 
For W & B Swedish Hair Powder in your territory? 
Extensively advertised and popular. Makes the hair soft, 
clean and fluffy without washing. Send 1Oc. for sample 
and Liberal Offer to Agents. 

WaALSevEs 6 & BETTS, 170 Fifth Avenue, f new ictal 


your acer: 
TOLDE FoR 2 CTS. 


Astrolo- 
= living. 2c stamp and nd date of birth 

best Horoscope. erful eoreee- 
OF. meabecem, Dopt. 36 


COMPLEXION PURE AS A BABY’S 
ORANGE CREAM creates a perfect complexion; banishes Mack- 


heads, pimples, freckles, wrinkles. Positively no harmful results, 
25c. ange or silver. WESTE: EXCHANGE, Portland, Ore. 


THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BULLE TIN paaede be: Hayes, Dept. P, Buffalo, N.Y 
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_ NO MORE 
A GRAY 


Comb back youthful beauty, gloss and color Into your 
hair—comb the grayness, an! streaked and faded 
out of it—simply by combing it with THE IDEAL 


HAIR DYEING COMB 


GUARANTEED absolutely harmiess. Its application 
cannot be detected. It imparts « color like nature’s own. 
The only safe and sure method. Thousands in use. 
FR EE Send for our 32-page illustrated book 

on the care and dressing of the hair. 


H. OD. COMB CO., Dest. 25, 35 West 2ist St, New Tork 
























“Derfecta” Remedy 


For Developing the t ust 
A harmless but wonderful 
tonic; gives absolute and 
permanent development. 
Harriet —— go Ayer 


Mrs. Henry Symes 
always said that Mary 
Lewis had the only true 
developer, Face Brush, 
Soap, Imperceptible Liq- 
uid Rouge and Plaster Stick Depilatory, etc. 


Circulars and Testimonials Free 





TRADE MARK 





MARY LEWIS, 314 E. 21st Street, N.Y, 























4 OR COIN WILL 

aus BRING TO YOU 
Postcards, some in two 

or more colors and several in 


one color, by mail. 
offer. 


perfect complexion, superb figure, glorious head of hair aud 
ther — os sent free. Simply address 
i ler, 24 


Superfluous Hair 


Destroyed forever 


The simple Mahler Appliance ‘is the 
only means in the world by which any 
lady, privately, in her own home, can 
forever destroy anv growth of Super- 
fluous Hair, Moles, Warts, Ked Veins or 
other blemishes on F ice, Neck or Arms, 
never to return. Guaranteed Harm- 
less, Painless, Sure, or Money Refunded. 
Don’t experiment with cangerous ap- 
. paratus, liquids, powders, 
etc., which make the hair 
grow coarser than before 
and often mar the skin. 


Free to any Lady 
A large 28-page illustrated 
book, by famous expert, 
giving scien ific facts about 
cause and cure of hair 
growths, etc., how to secure 





J. Ma 1-A,Mahier Park, E. mec, R. I. 
























IN STAMPS 


10 


Exceptional 
Views of New York, 


Washington, and other cities, 
assorted. 


D.C. Drury Co., Box 26, Station J., N.Y. 














Do You Wear 
False Teetn 





res 

Mouth. Keeps the Plate 
Aseptically Clean and 
the Breath Sweet. Fifty 
Centsa Box by Mail. Lar- 
ger size, holding three 
times as much for $1.00, 

Money Back If Wanted, 
WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO. 
Fleer ¥, 1408 Arch St., Phila. 

















Pictorial Review for November 


The Object of the Kindergarten 


(Continued from page 39) 


“Pick the rosy apples, pack away with 


care; 

Gather in the corn-ears scattered every- 
where. 

Now the fruits are gathered, all . the 
grains are in, 


Nuts are in the attic, corn is in the bin.” 

For a second subject or topic on 
Winter, take sheep and wool, giving 
us good warm clothing, and the work 
of shearing and weaving cloth. An- 
other subject is the miner getting us 
the coal. Thankfulness to those who 
are getting us the material things is 
the theme, and in following these 
workers we bring the child into sym- 
pathy with the work of the farmer, 
miller; baker, miner, sheep-raiser and 
the weaver. Work is intended to 
stimulate thanksgiving in the children 
and to form their characters. A se- 
quence from seed to food may be 
given: 


“Back of the loaf is the snow-white flour, 
And back of the flour is the mill; 
And back of the mill is the seed and 
the shower, 
And the sun and the Father’s Will.” 


A sequence from miner to stove 
may be given in song, story and game 
and through gift and occupation, giv- 





ing ideas of continuity in the child’s | 


life. 


The three largest divisions of the | 


month Family, Harvest and 
History. 

During December we find the spirit 
of loving and giving underlying all. 


In occupation the loving thought may 


are: 


be expressed by making little pres- | 


ents for father and mother, for broth- 
ers and sisters, for friends. Many 
cf them are useful, and are much ap- 
preciated when done by the little ones. 

The kindergarten December is full 
of happiness. The children sing about 
Jack Frost, about the North-Wind, 
about snowflakes and Santa 
Claus; also religious songs are used. 
Luther’s cradle hymn is one which 
the children all love. 
jolly games used—skating, -sleighing, 
squirrel. 

By anticipation of Christmas during 
the first part of the month may be 
sung the song: 

“Oh, clap, clap your hands, 
And ring out with glee, 


For Christmas is coming, 
And happy are we.” 


We have touched upon but the lar- 
gest months of the kindergarten year, 
which has given us some idea of how 
the work is carried on, each month 
having its topic, songs, stories, games, 
together with the gifts and occupa- 
tions to carry it out; each has its own 
educational value for the whole boy, 
for the whole girl; for the kinder- 
gartner endeavors in all her lessons 


about 


Many are the 


to appeal to the three-fold nature of | 


the child—to his physical, intellectual, 
and mozal nature. 

To lead and guide little children 
aright certainly demands of us our 
best endeavors, our broadest culture 
and the most complete command of 


1906 





Dress 
Lessons Free 


ALL PLAIN PRACTICAL LESSONS GIVEN 
AS A PREMIUM WITH THE 


Improved McDowell System 


of Dress-cutting, Dress-making and Ladies’ Tailoring 
FITS ALL FORMS. FOLLOWS ALL FASHIONS 


Our System is a combination of adjustable metal patterns, vari- 

able at every point, being the square in combination 
with the curved lines of beauty. UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY RESPECT. 
The only systém of cutting with a world wide reputation. Adopt this 
method and increase your income. The name McDowett when 
applied to dress-cutting systems is recognized as a standard of excellence. 


[paE*%7.4.] McDOWELL DRESS-MAKING SCHOOLS [Pozitions] 











NEW YORK . 310 to 316 Sixth Ave. CHICAGO ...... 78 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA . . 1035 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO . 1190 Market St. 
PROVIDENCE, . 335 Westminster St. PITTSBURGH |. . .. 146 Sixth St. 
BUFFALO .. 121 West Tupper St. NEWARK ..... 5S Broad St. 
ELMIRA .. .. 101 East Water St. ST.LOUIS ... . . 3756 Olive St. 
BOSTON ... 25 Winter St. OMAH - - 1623 Farnam St. 


ees A 2 oo 
TORONTO, CAN. . 65 Queen St. East SYDNEY, N. S. W., Thamesis View St. 
The Course i” dress-cutting and fitting is thorough and compfete, enabling pu- 
———_———— _pils to become experts and receive the highest prices for their work 
after graduating. We teach how to cyt and make every known style of ladies’ 
garments, in fact all the numerous things a first-class dressmaker and ladies’ tailor 
should know. Nothing is missing to make the course complete. 

You can easily learn at your own home by spending 


Instructions by Mail. a few hours each week, and if holding a position or 


engaged in any employment, can continue to earn while you learn. A good position 
can be secured or a good paying business started. Why not take up our Mail 
Course NOW by paying a small 
amount down, and then easy pay- 
ments? You PAY AS YOU BARN. 
FULL PARTICULARS ON REQUEST. 


Write to-day. 


THE McDOWELL CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 








CHICAGO = 1893 

















““HYDRO-MASSAGE ” 


No morning toilet complete without this remarkable invention 
‘*Hydro-Massage "’ brings into your bathroom what you have long 
looked for, Every woman desires to keep the clear skin ana 
healthy glow of youth. Massage is admittedly the only great 
beautifier and preserver of the complexion, but hitherto the elec- 
tric vibrating devices have been too complicated and too expensive 
to admit of general home use. ‘ Hydro-Massage"’ is perfect and 
practical. The power is furnished by 


A LITTLE WONDER WATER MOTOR 


which attaches to any bathroom faucet. Absolutely simple. 
Costs nothing to run, costs little to buy when compared with the 
$50 to $1v0 asked for electric vibrators. No woman need fear 
lines or wrinkles with this device to guard her. A delightful ex 
hilaration fullows its use and its effect is equally beneficial to the 
scalp, nerves, muscles and complexion 

EVERY MAN should use ‘‘ Hydro-Massage"’ for two minutes 
after his morning shave. It wiil set him on h.s toes, make his 
face tingle wah beak blood and stimulate his scalp like nothing 


« 
e 
4 
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WARNER MOTOR CO., Dept. 40, Flatiron Bidg., New York City 








to gain 15 to 80 pounds more in weight and round out the entire form 
When using this treatment you will receive constant care by mail until 
you are entirely developed, Promivent physicians highly endorse and 
f prescribe it because of its great superiority over everything elee known for 
physical development. Upon request, and a stamp for postage. a package, 
sealed in a plain wrapper, will be sent you containing beantitul photos 
and fall information how to develop yourself at home. Do not fail to 


PERFECTION in FORM and FIGURE 


The knowledge how to possess it—yours for the asking 
Wren you have a form second to none, perfectly free from all scrawny and hol- 






low places, and @ bust as full, plump and firm as you could desire? You may 
easily obtain these inestimable blessings if you write to Mme. Hastings, the 
marvelously successful Faee and Form Specialist of Chicago, for her famous 
system of development, a discovery which vigorously stimulates the developing 
forces of nature and makes plump all the flat and sunken places, and creates the 
most fascipating and beautifulcurves. IT ENLANGES THK BUST 10 FULL PRO- 
POs. TIONS and makes the arms and neck plamp and round. The Nadine system is the 
one praised so highly by leading society women everywhere. It is perfectly harmless, 
and failure is unknown. Special Instructions are given to Thin Women 


write at once to 


Mme. HASTINGS, C.1. 52 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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else. It's great! $15.00 brings Motor and ‘‘ Bydro-Massage”’ 
attachment complete. With it comes our guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Send us yourcheck or moncy orderto-day. You will like it, 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMY EYES 
LONC, GRACEFUL LASHES 
BEAUTIFUL EYEBROWS 


la 
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-_<_<_, Allah-Nhim Positively g:ows beau- 

tifully arched eyebrows, long, 

&>- silky eyelashes and makes dreamy, 

trous eyes. Guaranteed harmless. 

othing, non-irritating wash for weak and ailing eves. 
25 cents. 50 cents and $1.00 a boitle. 

LAH-NHIM CO., Room 1301, 66 B’way. N. ¥. 


2IENTAL ROSE PERFUME 


Deliciously, Fragrant and Delicate 
PRICE 10 CENTS PER PACKAGE POSTAGE PAID 


\NCIS-DUDLEY CO. - - - Toledo, Ohio 








ourselves. 
WINTER KINDERGARTEN 

For the December PictoriAt RE- 
view the series of articles on the kin- fs 
dergarten will be continued, and sev- k 
eral interesting features will be no- 
ticed. At this time of year, when 
mothers are particularly busy, the le 
help that the kindergarten can be is | 
inestimable. 
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or address : 
BLA € The OR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 307 N. Maia Street, South Bend, ind, 


‘EADACHE » NEURALGIA 


DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


Write for a trial box—we send it without cost. If you suffer from head, 
ache or neuralgia, Megrimine is a necessity--the most re!iabie remedy ou 
the market. Cures any headache in thirty minutes. After one trial you 
will never be without it. Twency years of success places Megrimine at the 
head of all remedies for painful nervous trouvles. For sale by a-| druggists, 


a. » a ae i 

















DR. F.G.CURTS, 
ine Great ayons and Ear Specialist. 


ed 


EYE AND EAR BOOK FREE 


Tells of a Method by which People from every State ia the Union, as well as Canada, 

were cured of Caruacc tye aad Ear Troubles at their own Homes by Mild Medicines 
Most of these cases had been pronounced incurable by other doctors, but they wrote for this 
book, followed its advice, and to-day are cured. 


Blindness and Deafness Prevented and Cured 


This book is written by Dr. F. G. Curts, the famcus Eye and Ear Specialist. Tells how all 
diseases and defects of the Eye, such as Failing Eyesight, Cataract, Granulated Lids, Scums, Sore 
Eyes, etc., may be successfu'ly treated by the patients in their own homes. No necessity of seeing a 
doctor, and nc o interference with duily dues. ‘Tells how deaf people, except those born deaf, may 
restored t> perfect hearing. ‘Tel!s how to quickly relieve and cure Distressing Head Noises, ‘Ringing 
and Buzzing in the Ears, discharging Ears and Catarrh ( which cous most cases of deafness) . 

This book tells all about the Mild Medicine Method used by Dr. Curts, which has restored 
sight and hearing to scores of supposed!y incurable patients in pth State. There is scarcely a 
neighborhood in America in which he has not one cr more cured patients. The Mild Medicine 
Method makes it unnecessary to submit to an operation for any Eye or Ear trouble. 

CROSS EYES STRAIGHTENED IN ONE MINUTE 

$500 will be paid by Dr. Curts for any case of Crossed or Turned Eyes that he vw to 
straighten in one minute without ‘pain or a. No need of persons afflicted with 
humulating deformity to go through life in this condi 


NAMES OF SOME PATIENTS CURED 
Of Eve and Ear Troubles by the Mild Medicine Method described in, This Book 

CURED OF DEAFNESS ~—Mr. Emil T. Peterson, Lindsborg, Kas.; 

Villa Maria Ursuline Academy, Bryan, Tex.; % Ms itters, R. F. D. !, Box 30, Hampton, 
Neb.; Mrs. Addie Short, me TG ie ; Mr.R eathenby. Liberty, Miss.; Mr. W. A: 
Ashby, R. F. D. 2, Roberd, H. Rosendoetter, R. F. D. 34, Florisant Sta., Mo.; Henry 
R. Warren, 36 Fenn St., Parakeld’ Mass.; Mrs. Sally Brown, Micro, N. C. 

CURED OF CROSS-EYES—Harry McCauley, 1603 Rittner St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
J. G. Blaine, Pratt, hens Miss Pearl Columbia, > Kas.; R_ J. Connery, Quincy, IL; 
pan, iG Libert J. M. Stalvers, Stalvers, S. 

RED OF OPT= NERVE TROUBLE. Mrs, W. G, Reed (Daughter), Amore, 
— N. ox vines, Tex.; ae Sarah M. Garren, ener Fe. «; Mrs. Chas. 
okey Wiarton, Ontario, Can.; Mrs. a a Sabetha, K 

CURED OF CATARACT Mee “John L. <gtlatlan 117 ‘Celbo me St., Battle Creek, 
yg Mrs. M. E. Ohler, Golden City, Sg Mrs. Sarah E. Apple, R. F. FD, 1, Covington, O.; 

. M. Pullen, Evergreen, Ala.; Mrs. M. E. Mitchell, 407 Incependence Ave., Kansas City, 

: Mrs. Cora Nevins, Cayuga, Ind. 

“CURED OF CHRONIC’ GRANULATED oa Mr. Joseph Gaudet, Tallien, La.: 
Mr. Lioyd Stamback, — Point, Kas.; Mrs. M. P. Neston te * Phin, Mass.; Dr, 5. G. 
Wright, Connelsville, Mo.; J.T. Sprouse, Denton, Tex.; Mrs mm bam Bayter Springs, 
Kas.; Alfred M. Bailey, g Ft Md.; Miss Belle Bevier, ae LF. D. 3 » Shelby, O. 


‘Dr. Curts makes the following statement to the readers of this paper: “‘ My entire pr-fessional 
life has been devoted to the treatment of diseases of & pat have probably treated 
more cases and been more successful than any other li doctor. The larger portion cf my 
petients , have never seen. By the aid of the Mild eels Iam able to oe my patients 
ae somes as though they were to come to my office. _ | believe that any person having == Ev 
or Ear trouble shguld read my book wien Ud will gladly send free to any afflicted one. It w 
bnng to them tidings of great joy. it will show how easy it is to regain perfect sight and = 
hear:ng. No matter how serious your siidee~te matter what other treatments you have tried 
no matter what other doctors may have told you—write for my book ; it will cost you nothing, 
and will tell how you can be cured at your own on. 
In writing please mention this paper. Address 


DR. F. G. CURTS, 2179 Gumbel Building; Kansas City, Mo. 
ULSI MARRS i NEA patie EERE MALES C ORO PSLEING io BN SET, 
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YOUR FORTUNE 3 YOUR FORTUNE 


TOLD FREE..{TOLD FREE 


; me your name and date o 
birth with a 2 cent stamp, and 
will send you a horoscope of your 
life from the cradle to the grav Let me tell you FREE what the future has in store for you, whether the coming 
absolutely free of cost. I can tel years hold out riches that you could grasp if you but knew it, whether marriage anc 
you just what to do to become hap- a happy home may be your blessing and whether fame will knock at your door, The 
py, and can so lay the future before stars will tell it all. Let me show you how to take advantage of the good fortune 
you, that you will bless the day that is ready to help you-if you knew when and how to act; let me point out the pit 
you first wrote to me. falls and swamps of failure that are in your path and tell you clearly how to avoid 
en you look around among § them. 

ur acquaintances and can see How can I do this? By the grand old science of Astrology which is acknowl- 
hose who are successful both in edged by all thinking men as the only reliable way to foretell the future. By an 
family matters and in business and Astrological system different from that of any other. astrologer living or dead. 
money affairs, who you know are I claim to be able to draw for you a Horoscope of your life, past, present, 
no smarter than you are yourself, and future, that will startle and mystify you by its exactness. To prove to you 
don’t you often think well *-That’s the absolute accuracy of my Horoscopes and to show you how thoroughly practical 
their luck,’ but I have had bad and helpful they are I will send you absolutely FREE, on receipt of a 2c. stamp 
luck you say to yourself, now let to pay postage, a trial Horoscope or Astrological reading that will be of great value 
me tell you something and there is to you. 
no question about it, theyare suce Read what these people say of my work, and they are only a few of the thou 
cessful because they have been sands I am constantly receiving. 
advised by some competent astrole 


MRS, LUCILE AINSLEE oper This youcan put down as HIRAM GUNTHER 
certain. 
Read what a few of my Patrons say: 


I followed the advice you gave me, and everything has turned out grandly. Charley and I are now 
married, and in our happiness we pray that you may live long to continue in your grand and noble calling. 
NELLIE ARMSTRONG. i : ' 4 “All of your predictions come true. I 
- ¢ . enerca se” 9 Per : % married again as you stated I would, and I 
Your wonderful power is beyond m understanding. You not only told me about affairs that I : : pray that you may live many years to con- 
thought no one new anything about, but all you predicted has come true. MRS. LUCILE AINSLEE. i tinue in this noble work.”’ 
y Mrs. F. H. BREWSTER. 


om 


“ . . 
I only regret that I did not write you 
sooner. I followed the advice you gave me 
and am now earning $85.00 a month. You 
certainly started me on the road to suc- 
cess.”’ A. C. PERRY. 
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I bless the day when I wrote to you—it was the turning point in my life—both in family and money 
matters. HIRAM GUNTHER. = a 
At the time I received my Horoscope I 
Following your advice about becoming an actress, Iam now on the road to fame and fortune. My doubted what you told me; but one year has 
last season was a complete success, and I nowhave many flattering offers from several managers, and just elapsed, and I must confess the truth, that 
to think when I first wrote to you, I was only a poor country girl with no future, I owe it all to you deat your readings are certainly wonderful, for 
Professor, how can I ever pay you GRACE RIN H, now I know what you told me is true.’’ 
A. C. PERRY Mrs. P. ROGERS. MRS. F. H. BREWSTER 
ATE OF 
OF 





If you want to make your future successful and know what it contains, write 
me at once. I will tell you the history of your life from the cradle to the grave, 
what you can expect as your share of happiness, what failures may overtake you, 
unless having my predictions you are in a position to avoid them. I will tell you 
things about yourself that you believe no one else knows but yourself. Therefore, 
write at once, and let the World’s greatest Astrologer read your life as the Stars 
reveal it. Simply send your name and address, the date of your birth, your sex, and if 
married or single, and enclose a 2c. stamp for postage, and your Horoscope will be 
immediately sent you in a sealed envelope FREE of charge. 


PROF. LEE, Dept. Y 84, Natick, Mass. 


cop- 

testi- 

original 

and testimonials 
same are correct 


. 
my hand and 


seal, 


a 
write at once and I w 
= to you just what I say. 
have made thousands hap- 
By and prosperous and can 
NELLIE ARMSTRONG. lo the same for you. , GRACE KARINTH. 
Simply send me your name and birth date with a 2-cent postage stamp, and I will do the rest. 


Shakespeare said: The stars above us[govern our conditions, Why should you doubt 
Send at once and learn what the stars have to tell you. z . ws . 


‘aie PROF, LEO AMZI, Dept. (9, Bridgeport, Conn, _ . 
slid ci ds i Atlantic Cit Yy 


and the new Fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped to supply the 


The best place for rest or recreation or 
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recuperation at this season ‘is 
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wants of those who come to secure them. 


Write for Illustrated 
Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 


Model G Price $1600 


18 H. P. 
The 2-cylinder opposed engine is located crosswise !DRESS r LAITING 


under the hood, has integral heads and water jackets. Skit hn ot uN LAW | § Dyeing and Cleansing Works 
Automatic admission valves and mechanical exhausts. HY Feist My) EFREE DELIVERY 27.20 Piston orders mounting te 600. 


Or more we prepay return express charges. 


By far the best 2-cyclinder car on the market. i. ' leat ah WY W// | & We also prepay express charges on Dyeing or Cleansing amounting to 
ry } $6.00 or more. 1eu-a8er 


PR 
KNIFE OR SIDE PLAITING 
Up to 5-8 in. Plait 
5 inches, lec. a yard 
“ 
“ ., “ 
“ 


Free Demonstration 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW {ORK CITY—1733 Broadway BOSTON, MASS.—223 Columbus Ave. WASHINGTON, D. C.—819 14th St., N.W. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


“ : 
“ lec. 
KILT SIDE PLAITING 

5-8 i 1 ia. 11-24 
1 to 10 inches, 

11 to 20 “6 

21 to 2% aad 

26 to 40 “ 

41 to 50 “ 

51 to 60 sad 


GUR SPECIALTIES 
Skirts Sun Pisited, $1 x ° 4 each 
Ss” 











f Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Garments cleaned 


Wists“ “ . 

Sleeves“ “ +75 pair 

Skirts Bex“ 2.00 each 
” Side 





2.00 “ cufting ¥ or Sunburst 

Pinking 1c. per yard Skirts, 20c. All orders recewe 

Ruching made and Buttons Cov- our special attention and are re- 

ee \ ADE Z ” ered of your own material turned the same day as received. 

° — THE MANHATTAN DRESS PLAITING, CLEANSING & DYEING WORKS 

A sure and safe method of restoring the natural color and luster to the “air. Send for ronson list. 201 EIGHTH AVENUE, Between 20th and 2ist Streets, NEW YORK 
Write for full information to the E. HARRISON CHEMICAL CO., 1931 Broadway, New York. y 


Every descripti 
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THIS 
MAN TAILORED NUMBER 
BROAD CLOTH PR723 
SUIT 
ONLY 


$12 

















No. PR723. 
cloth Suit. Jacket lined throughout with good 


quality satin; 


plaitsin back and front. Skirt has wide box plaits 
in black and blue. Sizes, 83 to 44. Give bust, 


waist and hip measure, and skirt 
BOMGER, “TOT ode c6:dctvescscdee cves $12.00 N \\ 






No. PR600. 
Scarf, fur on both sides, 72 inches long, 
6 large tails at end, braid ornaments just 


i 








R SPECIAL OFFER 


OF MADE TO MEASURE GARMENTS| 


SHOULD INTEREST EVERY READER OF PICTORIAL REVIEW 
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» 









NUMBER 


ate FH 





SPECIAL 
MODEL 
LONG 
COAT 


ONLY 





A handsome man tailored Broad- 


Jacket richly trimmed with braid, 


NY 


No. PR825. This handsome Coat, exactly like the 

icture shown here; one of the nobbiest of all coats for 
Fall and Winter; double-breasted, made of fancy diagonal 
mixtures in grey only; full 50inches long; yoke lined with 
Venetian cloth; shawl collar with inlaid velvet trimming; 
sleeves have fancy cuffsinlaid with velvet to match collar; 


fancy scallops on both sides of coat, finished with tailor 
buttons. Sizes, 82to 44, Be sure to give bust $5 00 
measure when ordering. Special at.........+++ ‘ 


_ pam S 
GREAT PURCHASING GUIDE FREE 


Our beautifully illustrated Purchasing Guide will be sent 
to you free, if you will send us your name and address by return 
mail. Ittells you how and where to buy everything you need, 
at almost half the prices usually charged. In wearing apparel, 
dress goods and silks, etc., we offer wonderful bargains. 






















A pretty Double Coney 


as illustrated; in sable or black. A BOSTON STORE has become famous throughout the 


matchless value indeed at our country for its wonderfully low prices. Be sure to write for 
very low price, only.......... $3.95 Catalog No. PR72. It’s free. Address 

















BOSTON STORE, State, Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago, Ill, 








’ BOSTON STORE~ 
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No. PR8797. The Prince Chap, the most 
popular Suit for Fall and Winter. Made of fancy 
mixtures in Oxford and Medium Grey. Collar and 
Fr inlaid with velvet; coat lined throughout. 

atest ere skirt with plait around the bottom fin- 


ished with inlaid velvet. Sizes,82 to 44. $7 50 
Give measure when ordering. Special at ‘ 

















No. PRI201. A _ beautiful Imitation 
Bear Boa, 72 inches long. A warm and 
very stylish Fur; just as illustrated. 
Sure to please you; especially at 

$2.69 













this special low price.......... 


CHICAGO! 


+ 
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